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PREFACE, 


‘ur researches of Niebuhr and several other distin- 
guished German scholars, have thrown a new light on 
- Roman history, and enabled us to discover the true 
constitution of that republic which once ruled the des- 
tinies of the known world, and the influence of whose 
literature and laws is still powerful in every civilized 
state, and will probably continue to be felt to the re- 
motest posterity. These discoveries have, however, 
been hitherto useless to junior students in England ; 
the works of the German critics being unsuited to the 
purposes of schools, not only from their price, but also 
from the extensive learning requisite to follow them 
through their laborious disquisitions. The editor has, 
therefore, thought that it would be no unacceptable ser- 
vice, to prefix a few Introductory Chapters, detailing 
such results from their inquiries as best elucidate the 
haracter and condition of the Roman people, and ex- 
olain the most important portion of the history. ‘The 
trneales between the patricians and plebeians, re- 


AQ 
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specting the agrarian laws, have been so strangely mis- | 
represented, even by some of the best historians, that | 
the nature of the contest may, with truth, be said to l 
have been wholly misunderstood before the publication l 
of Niebuhrs work: a perfect explanation of these | 
important matters cannot be expected in a work | 
of this kind; the Editor trusts that the brief account | 
given here of the Roman tenure of land, and the 
nature of the agrarian laws, wiil be found suficient | 
for all practical purposes. After all the researches that | 


have been made, the true origin of the Latin people, 
and even of the Roman city, is involved in impene- l 
trable obscurity ; the legendary traditions collected by | 
the historians, are, however, the best guides that we | 
can follow; but it would be absurd to bestow | 
implicit credit on all the accounts they have given, | 
and the editor has, therefore, pointed out the uncer- 
tain nature of the early history, not to encourage | 
scepticism, but to accustom students to consider thel 
nature of historical evidence, and thus early form the 
useful habit of criticising and weighing testimony. 
The authorities followed in the geographical chap- 
ters are principally Heeren and Cramer; the treatise 
of the latter on ancient Italy is one of the most valua- 


ble aids acquired by historical students within the 
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present century. Much important information re- 
specting the peculiar character of the Roman religion 
has been derived from Mr. Keightley’s excellent Trea- 
tise on Mythology ; the only writer who has, in our lan- 
guage, hitherto explained the difference between the 
religious systems of Greece and Rome. The account 
of the barbarians in the conclusion of the volume, is, 
for the most part, extracted from “ Koch’s Revolutions 
of Europe ;” the sources of the notes, scattered through 
the volume, are too varied for a distinct acknowledg- 
ment of each. 


W. C. T. 


London, January l, 1832. 


To the Thirteenth Edition some additions have 
been made, and engravings illustrative of the dif- 


ferent periods of Roman History are inserted. 


September 1, 1834, 
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HISTORY OF ROME. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE OF ITALY. K ) 


Italia, oh, Italia ! thou who hast ; | 
The fatal gift of beauty, which became n 

A funeral dower of present woes and past, ‘ 
On thy sweet brow is sorrow plough’d by shame, ` 
And annals traced in characters of flame. BYRON. 


1. Phy’sical, adj. established by nature. |14. Intersec’ts, v. passes through the * 
|2. Designa’tions, s. names. midst. 
| 8. To'ga, s. a gown, the national dress|17. V’sclated, part. alone, separate. f 
of the Romans. 19. Divina'tion, s. the art of predicting 
l. Subjuga’tion, s. conquest. the future by signs supposed to i 
; y be sent by the gods. } 


fooien which naturally would lead us to believe that _ 
jit was regarded as a whole, and named as a single country, 
š = the canles ages. This soon would, however; be 


i Wont tribes, of varied origin and different customs, 
jthe districts inhabited by each were reckoned arate 
ae pucks was not until these several nations had fallen 


‘| 
1. Tue outline of Italy presents a geographical unity and 


ny 
‘ 
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small peninsula in Bruttium, between the Scylacean | 
Napetine gulfs ; the name was gradually made to com) so Je 
hend new districts, until at length it included the tae 
country lying south of the Alps, between the Adriatic Ta 
Tuscan seas. 2. The names Hespéria, Satúrnia, ee en 
Ginot’ria have also been given to this country by the po patient 
but these designations are not properly applicable, forl) 6, ¢ 
__ péria was a general name for all the countries lying to be Upp 
| west of Greece, and the other two names really belongétrict of 
particular districts. divided 
3. The northern’ boundary of Italy, in its full exten Gallia 
the chain of the Alps, which forms a kind of crescent, Taurin 


the convex side towards Gaul.’ The various branchtCispad: 


u these mountains had distinct names; the most remarki Lingo’ 
£ were the maritime Alps, extending from the Ligurians# portion 
ia Mount Vésulus (Feso) ; the Collian, Graian, Penine, Ri powerf 


tian, Tridentine, Carnic, and Julian Alps, which nof Celt 
complete the crescent; the Euganean, Venetian, and lithemse 
nonian Alps, that extend the chain to the east. name. 
4. The political divisions of Italy have been frequetthe iny 
altered, but it may be considered as naturally divided itog a. ( 
Northern, Central, and Southern Italy. republi 
The principal divisions of Northern Italy were Ligibeing | 
and Cisalpine Gaul. empire 
p 5. Only one half of Liguria was accounted part of Its om 
u Temainder was included in Gaul. The Ligutithese 
j mee Possessed the entire line of sea-coast from Pe 
i yrenees to the Ti i jstrjet Mt 1ernu 
i called Piedmont ie = ae a jand tl 
3 f oric age a grea: } 
of their territory was wrested from them by the ved onar 
the Celts, and the Tuscans, until their limits were ee 


ee meanly to those of the present district attach® 4 20, 
enoa, Their chief cities were Genúa, Genoa ; Nicœ’'® olomi 
5 3 
founded by a colony from Marseilles ; and As'ta, Asli w 
mos 


Ligurians Were one of the last Italian states 
the Romans - 


conquere® 
on account of their inveterate hostility) 


er 
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eag 
=e grossly maligned by the historians of the victorious 
om people, and described as ignorant, treacherous, and deceit- 
1e 
“fal; but the Greek writers have given a different and more 
lati 
ag impartial account ; they assure us that the Ligurians were 


ni 
% eminent for boldness and dexterity, and at the same time 
1e po, 
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patient a and contented. 
forl] 6, Cisalpine Gaul extended from Liguria to the Adriatic 
1g (0 oy Upper Sea, and nearly coincides with the modern dis- 
Ongitrict of Lombardy. The country is a continuous plain, 
divided by the Pa’dus, Po, into two parts ; the northern, 
xten Gallia Transpada’na, was inhabited by the tribes of the 
ent, "[fauri‘ni, In‘subres, and Cenoma’nni ; the southern, Gallia 
anch Cispada’na, was possessed by the Boïi, Leno’nes, and 
marki Lingo'nes. 7. These plains were originally inhabited by a 
jan së portion of a Etrurian, or Tuscan nation, once the most 
xe, Ri powerful in Italy ; but at an uncertain period a vast horde 
h nof Celtic Gauls forced the passage of the Alps, and spread 
md Athemselves over the country, which thence received their 
name. 8. It was sometimes called Gallia Toga'ta, because 
eguei the invaders conformed to Italian customs, and wore the 
ided itoga. Cisalpine Gaul was not accounted part of Italy in the 
republican age ; its southern boundary, the river Rw’bicon, 
Ligl being esteemed by the Romans the limit of their domestic 
empire. 
of Ite! 9. The river Padus and its tributary streams fertilized 
iguiithese rich plains. The principal rivers falling into the 
from | adus were, from the north, the Du’ria, Durance ; the 
trict pTici'nus, Tessino; the Ad’dua, Adda; the Ol'lius, Oglio ; 
eat jend the Min’tius, Minzio: from the south, the Ta’narus, 
Jperit Tanaro, and the Tre’bia. The Athe’sis, Adige ; the Pla’vis, 
ere 4 iave ; fall directly into the Adriatic. 
„achel 10. The principal cities in Cisalpine Gaul were Roman 
Ja, À olonies, with municipal rights; many of them have pre- 
ath, erved their names unchanged to the present day. The 
ost remarkable were, north of the Padus, Terge’ste, 
B2 
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Trieste ; Aquileia ; Patavium, Padua ; Vincentia, Vers) 
all east of the Athe’sis: Man’tua; Cremo’na; By@Ppear ti 
Brescia; Mediola‘num, Milan; Ticinum, Pavia; {he Tym 
Augusta Turino’rum, Turin: all west of the Agge ong 


° ircumst: 
South of the Po we find Raven’na; Bono’nia, Boloi 


? . slated | 
Muti'na, Modena ; Parma, and Placen’tia. 11. Fron! oe 
; all. h 
time that Rome was burned by the Gauls (B. C. 3 

rae . __ of letters 
the Romans were harassed by the hostilities of this Wath oh dea 
people ; and it was not until after the first Punic Pe Rome 
that any vigorous efforts were made for their Sub ea estcase 
The Cisalpine Gauls, after a fierce resistance, were oi 


i N 5 $ in piratii 
thrown by Marcel’lus (B.C. 223), and compelled to sult) p yao 


and immediate y. ili i i l 
ly afterwards military colonies were senti corded 


as garrisons to the most favourable situations in their hians A. 
try. The Gauls zealously supported Han’nibal when Carthag’ 
invaded Italy, and were severely punished when the Rot 16, T 


finally became victorious. indebted 
12. North-east of Cisalpine Gaul, at the upper exttetheir de: 


of the Adriatic, lay the territory of the Ven’eti; they ‘system. 
a rich and unwarlike people, and submitted to the Romative all 
without a strugele, long before northern Italy had bisa; ] 

annexed to the dominions of the republic, Ar'nus 
; 13. Central Italy comprises six countries, Etru’ria, Bolsena 
tium, and Campa’nia, on the west ; Umbria, Pice’num, ®Perv’sia 
Sam/‘nium, on the east, Fale'rii, 
14. Etruria, called also Tus’cia (whence the moi chief x 
hame Tuscany), and Tyrrhe'nia, was an extensive motsessed : 
tainous district, bounded on the north by the river MatRoman 
and on the south and east by the Tiber. The chain oflbody, t 

Apennines, which intersects middle and lower Italy, “twelve 
mences in the north of Etruria, The chief river isitity. 1 
Arnus, Arno. 15. The names Etruscan and Pyrmhenibume a 


indifferently applied to the inhabitants of this counflniting 


- originally belonged to different tribes, which, before 
historic age, 5 : 


coalesced into one people. The Etrus 
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Jeri 
Bri appear to have been Celts who descended from the Alps ; 


athe Tyrrhenians were undoubtedly a part of the Pelas’gi?, 
aa who originally possessed the south-east of Europe. The 
circumstances of the Pelasgic migration are differently 
nTelated by the several historians, but the fact is asserted by 
; Mall. These Tyrrhenians brought with them the knowledge 
4 of letters and the arts, and the united people attained a 
Me high degree of power and civilization, long before the name 
ied of Rome was known beyond the precincts of Latium. They 
G a a strong naval force, which was chiefly employed 
"lin piratical expeditions, and they claimed the sovereignty 
subi p the western seas. One of the earliest naval engagements 
semi ecorded i in history was fought between the fugitive Pho- 
r Seians ? , and the allied fleets of the Tyrrhenians and the 
hen ( Carthaginians (B.C. 539.) 
tomi 16. To commerce and navigation the Etruscans were 
indebted for their opulence and consequent magnificence ; 
treltheir destruction was owing to the defects of their political 
ey Wi system. There were twelve Tuscan cities united in a feder- 
Lotllative alliance. Between the Mac’ra and Arnus were, Pi'sæ, 
d W Pisa ; Floren’tia, Florence; and Fe’sule; between the 
Ar nus and the Tiber, Volate’rre, Volterra; Volsinii, 
ia; Bolsena ; Clu’sium, Chiusi ; Arre’tium, Arezzo ; Corto’na ; 
m, Peru’ sia, Perugia (near which is the Thrasimene lake) 
Fale’rii, and Ve'ii. 17. Each of these cities was ruled by 
mottn chief magistrate, called Lu‘cumo, chosen for life; he pos- 
molsessed regal power, and is frequently called a king by the 
Ma“Roman historians. In enterprises undertaken by the whole 
i offbody, the supreme command was cummitted to one of the 
io shelve lucumones, and he received a lictor from each 
r jsicity. But from the time that Roman history begins to as- 
`i ee a regular form, the Tuscan cities stand isolated, 
ounbuniting only transiently and casually ; we do not, how- 


ore 


rust 1 See Pinnock’s History of Greece, Chap. I. 
? See Historical Miscellany, Part II. Chap. J. 
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ever, find any traces of intestine wars between the Sen Civilta 
| states. Anx’'ur 
i 18. The Etrurian form of government was aristocrat) 22. 
| and the condition of the people appears to have been lie bety 
| serable in the extreme ; they were treated as slaves d on the 
tute of political rights, and compelled to labour solely Voltur 
the benefit of their taskmasters. A revolution at al capital 
| period took place at Volsinii, and the exclusive privilege neum, 
| the nobility were abolished after a fierce and bloody sft Dhabit 

gle; it is remarkable that this town, in which the pe Osch, t 

had obtained their rights, alone made an obstinate a Pyrrhe 
j ance to the Romans. and ar 
p 19. The progress of the Tuscans in the fine am| Yee 2 
attested by the monuments that still remain ; but of bias a 


literature we k eh å k | was su 
Know nothing ; their language is unkn0! 


and their books have perished. In the first ages of. 23. 
> D 1 

Roman republic, the children of the nobility were set! ae 

| eruptii 


Ne: : 
Etru‘ria for education, especially in divination and the! ` 
soothsaying, in which the Tusca en 


ns Were supposed to ¢) 
Th ae PP | 24. 
e form of the Roman Constitution, the religious ceré 


nies, and the ension ivi vi nt, were born ane 
gns of civil governme: s Wi j 
from the Etrurians, | separa 
n 20 La tium igj o t from | a, 
. origina, y rom 
g I extended along the coas L wer 


h Tiber to the promi ; 
ontory of Circe’jj - + trict 
f called old La'tium ; th g COONH cere) 


© part subsequently added, called? ern ar 


i La'tium sae 4 

} aie ue Spee from Circeii to the Tiie Gariglie mee 
; nee Ne called Latins ; but eastward towards! were : 
n Mar’si, and EN tribes of the Hernici, the Aqui! the R 
"y 3 abines ; a Tol 

H Rutuli, and Aasa 3 and on the south were the Vol Spole’ 


The chief rivers in this coU Oric 
e, and Alia, which fall into 25. 
Garigliano, which flows dire that s 
Atarr 
Ascu 
scendi 


were the A’nio, Teveron, 
Tiber; and the Liris, 


i] 

| into the Mediterranean. 

i 21. The chief cities ; 

ji ; Sin ol i i 
j Tivoli ; Tus’culum pe ae eee i 

b i. AV 7 i 
ts nes H ; a Lon’/ga, of whic 
; ce remains ; Lavin‘ium ; An‘tium ; Chine ; and 03 
4 
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1G Sen Civi'ta Vee chia; the chief townsin New Latium were Fun‘di, 
lAnx‘ur or Terraci/na, Arpinum, Minturnæ, and For’mia. 
oca 22. Campa‘nia included the fertile volcanic plains that 
been: lie between the Liris on the north, and the Si/lanus, Selo, 
ves gon the south; the other most remarkable river was the 
solely Voltur’‘nus, Volturno. The chief cities were, Ca’pua the 
at a| capital, Linter‘num, Cu’me, Neap olis, Naples; Hereula’- 
vilege neum, Pompe’ii, Surren’tum, Salernum, oe The original 
dy gr habitants of Campania were the Auso nes and Op’ici or 
WA pa Oseh the most ancient of the Native Italian tribes. The 
6 ree Eytthenian Pelas’gi made several settlements on the coast, 
‘and are supposed to have founded Cap’ua. The Etruscans 
‘were afterwards masters of the country, but their dominion 
was of brief duration, and left no trace behind. Campania 
was subdued by the Romans after the Volscian war. 
23. The soil of Campa‘nia is the most fruitful, perhaps, 
S a in the world, but it is subject to earthquakes and volcanic 
s | eruptions. Mount Vesu’vius in the early ages of Italy was 
thet not a volcano ; its first eruption took place A.D. 79. 
ig E 24. Um’sria extended along the middle and east of 
cel Italy, from the river Rubicon in the north, to the Æ'’sis 
borto Gesano, dividing it from Pice'num, and the Nar, Nera, 
| separating it from Sam‘nium in the south. The Umbrians 
from! were esteemed one of the most ancient races in Italy, and 
trioti were said to have possessed the greater part of the north- 
ulled® ern and central provinces. They were divided into several 
riglié tribes, which seem to have been semi-barbarous, and they 
yards! were subject to the Gauls before they were conquered by 
qui! the Romans. Their chief towns were Armi‘nium, Rimini ; 
Spole’tium, Spoleto; Narnia, Narni; and Ocricu’lum f 
cow!) Otricult. 
into] 25. Picenum was the name given to the fertile plain 
diret that skirts the Adriatic, between the As’sis, Gesano, and the 
Atayvnus, Pescara. The chief cities were Anco’na and 
Til) Asculum Pice’num, Ascoli. The Picentines were de- 
hich scended from the Sabines, and observed the strict and 
j] Os D4 : 
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severe discipline of that warlike race, but they were deg, empire 
tute of courage or vigour. | Lius t 
26. Sam’nium included the mountainous tract whi mount: 
stretches from the Atarnus in the north, to the Fren’to}, or Bru 
the south. It was inhabited by several tribes descent) Sybari 
from the Sabines? and Ma’rsi, of which the Samnites we, they as 
the most distinguished ; the other most remarkable sett resista 
were the Marucci‘ni and Pelig’ni in the north, the Fra) langua 
tani in the east, and the Hirpini in the south. 27. Th chief t 
Samnites were distinguished by their love of war a sentia 
their unconquerable attachment to liberty : their sway:| tum, I 
one time extended over Campania, and the greater pe 31 
of central Italy ; and the Romans found them the fierce) Tver I 
and most dangerous of their early enemies. The chi the foc 
towns in the Samnite territory were All/ifee, Beneven’tur, W35 4 
and Cau‘dium. | and w 
28. Lower Italy was also called Magna Gree’cia, free divider 
the number of Greek? colonies that settled on the coast and A 
it comprised four countries, Luca‘nia and Bruttium © towns 
the west, and Apu’lia and Cala’bria on the east. | is Be 
A 29, Luca’x1a was a mountainous country between thi H 
iVarus, Selo, on the north, and the Laus, Lavo, on thi an X 
south. The Tucanians were of Sabine origin, and com was a 
Sr ties one i Aa 
A several Greek cities on the coast. Thi 


chief cities were Posido‘nia or Pestum, Helia or Velis 
Sib/aris and Thu'rium. | are no’ 


P à | Romar 
3 30. Brur'rium is the modern Calabria, and receive ; 

. ; 

at name when the ancient province was wrested from tH 

1 These colonie: 6 a 

from the ea of the V, ry the Sabines, are said to have originat? 1. How 
years, every thing was cr sacrum (sacred Spring). During cet) 2. By v 
ealends (first day) of Mae a the gods that was born between i 3. How 
frst they were sacrificed bats a riley 2. whether men or animals. 4. Wha 
aside, and they w , in later ages this cruel custom was # 5. Wha 


eellany, Part Id. Chay e etit is contained in the Historical M 


| 
| Í Digitized by Arya Samal Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 9 
des, empire. It included the tongue of land from the river 
| “Läus to the southern extremity of Italy at Rhe'gium. The 
whi, mountains of the interior were inhabited by the Bruta’tes 
toi! or Brut’tii, a semi-barbarous tribe, at first subject to the 
ent: Sybarites, and afterwards to the Lucanians. In a late age 
s we, they asserted their independence, and maintained a vigorous 
see, resistance to the Romans. As the Brut'tii used the Oscan 
Fra! language, they must have been of the Ausonian race. The 
. Tl! chief towns were the Greek settlements on the coast, Con- 
r an sen’tia, Cosenza ; Pando’sia, Cirenza; Croto’na, Mame’r- 
vayl tum, Petilia, and Rhe’gium, Reggio. 
- pa 3L Arv'rra extended along the eastern coast from the 
erca river Fren’to, to the eastern tongue of land which forms 
chi, the foot of the boot to which Italy has been compared. It 
tum Was a very fruitful plain, without fortresses or harbours, 
| and was particularly adapted to grazing cattle. It was 
ft divided by the river Au’fidus, Ofanto, into Apu’lia Dau‘nia, 
sonst and Apu‘lia Peuce’tia, or pine-bearing Apulia. The chief 
a q| towns were, in Dau’nia, Sipon’tum and Luce’ria: in Peu- 
| ce’tia, Ba’rium Can'næ, and Venv’sia. 
on thi) 32. Caua’sria, or Messa’pia, is the eastern tongue of 
n thi land which terminates at Cape Iapy'gium, Santa Maria ; it 
“cor was almost wholly gecupicd by Grecian colonies. The 
ntry! chief towns were Brundu’sium, Brindisi; Callipolis, Galli- 
Thi poli: and Taren’‘tum. 
reli 33. The islands of Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia, which 
are now reckoned as appertaining to Italy, were by the 
Romans considered separate provinces. 


Questions for Examination. 


1. How is Italy situated ? 

2. By what names was the country known to the ancients ? 
3. How is Italy bounded on the north ? 

4. What districts were in northern Italy ? 


5. What was the extent of Liguria, and the character of ita inha- 
bitants? 


1 M6. How was Cisalpine Gaul divided ? 
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7. By whom was Cisalpine Gaul inhabited ? 
8. Why was it called Togata ? f | 
9. What are the principal rivers in northern Italy ? 
10. What are the chief cities in Cisalpine Gaul ? 
jl. When did the Romans subdue this district ? l 
12 Did the Venetians resist the Roman power ? | 
13. What are the chief divisions of central Italy ? 
14. How is Etruria situated ? 
15. By what people was Etruria colonized ? 
16. What were the Tuscan cities ? 
17. How were the cities ruled ? 
18. What was the general form of Tuscan government ? 
19. For what were the Tuscans remarkable ? 
20. What was the geographical situation of Latium ? 
21. What were the chief towns in Latium? 
22. What towns ane people were in Campania ? 
23. Vor what is the soil of Campania remarkable ? 
24. What description is given of Umbria ? 
25. What towns and people were in Pice‘num? 
26. From whom were the Samnites descended ? 
27. What was the character of this people ? | 
28. How was southern Italy-divided ? 
29. What description is given of Lucania ? | 
30. By what people was Bruttium inhabited? 
31. What is the geographical situation of Apulia? 
32. What description is given of Calabria? | 
33. What islands belong to Italy? | 


CHAPTER II. 


| 
THE LATIN LANGUAGE AND PEOPLE.—CREDIPILITY OF T 
| 


EARLY HISTORY. | 
| 
| 

Succeeding times did equal folly call, A 

elieving nothing, or believing all. DryoE™| 


—— 


[As this chapter is principal]: 
not been thought necessa] 
examination, ] 


y designed for advanced students, it! 
ty to add a vocabulary or questions” 


Tue Latin language contains two primary elements, 
first intimately connected. with the Grecian, and the $ 
cond with the Oscan tongue ; 


3 to the former, for the 7 
part, belong all words expressing the arts and relations 
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EER a E T 
civilized life. to the latter, such terms as express the 
wants of men before society has been organized. We are 
therefore warranted in conjecturing that the Latin people 
was a mixed race, that one of its component parts came 
from some Grecian stock, and introduced the first ele- 
ments of civilization, and that the other was indigenous, 
and borrowed refinement from the strangers. The tradi- 
tions recorded by the historians sufficiently confirm this 
opinion ; they unanimously assert that certain bodies of 
Pelasgi came into the country before the historic age, and 
coalesced with the ancient inhabitants. The traditions re- 
specting these immigrations are so varied, that it is impos- 
sible to discover any of the circumstances; but there is 
one so connected with the early history of Rome, that it 
cannot be passed over without notice. All the Roman 
historians declare that after the destruction of Troy, 
Aineas with a body of the fugitives arrived in Latium, 
and having married the daughter of king Lati/nus, suc- 
ceeded him on the throne. It would be easy to show that 
this narrative is so very improbable, as to be wholly un- 
worthy of credit ; but how are we to account for the universal 
credence which it received? To decide this question, we 
must discuss the credibility of the early Roman history, a 
subject which has of late years attracted more than ordi- 
nary attention. f 

The first Roman historian of any authority was Fabius 
Pic'tor, who flourished at the close of the second Punic war ; 
that is, about five centuries and a half after the foundation 
of the city, and nearly a thousand years after the destruc- 
tion of Troy. The materials from which his narrative was 
compiled, were the legendary ballads, (which are in every 
country the first records of warlike exploits,) the-calendars 
and annals kept by the priests, and the documents kept 
by noble families to establish their genealogy. Imperfect 
as these materials must necessarily have been under any 
circumstances, we must remember that the city of Rome 
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was twice captured, once by Porsenna, and a second tin) 
by the Gauls about a century and a half before Fabius wa) 
On the latter occasion the city was burned to th) 
ground, and the capitol saved only by the payment of al 
immense ransom. By such a calamity it is manifest thy) 
the most valuable documents must have been dispersed a 
destroyed, and the part that escaped thrown into gree) 
The heroic songs might indeed have bes 
preserved in the memory of the public reciters ; but ther 
is little necessity for proving, that poetic historians woul 
naturally mingle so much fiction with truth, that few ( 
their assertions could be deemed authentic. 
the four first centuries of the Roman state is accordingh | 
full of the greatest inconsistencies and improbabilities, si| 


much so, that many respectable writers have rejected th 
whole as unworthy of credit ; 


The history¢ 


but this is as great an oy 
cess in scepticism, as the reception of the whole would} 
of credulity. _ But if the founders of the city, the dat 
and the circumstances under which i 
citizens were assembled, be altogether doubtful, as w 
subsequently be shown, assuredly, 
occurred four centuries previous must be involved inst 
The legend of Æneas, when he fit 
Progenitor of the Romans, difet 
hich afterwards prevailed. Romuli 
of the story, is invariably describe 
n of Æneas. He is the grandson! 


zvius and Ennius, who were both neat!) 
vith Fabius Pictor. 


of its erection, 


the history of events the 


greater obscurity, 
appears noticed as a 
materially from that w 
in the earlier version 
as the son or grandso 
the poems of N. 
Contemporary y 
insuperable ch 
stroyed B.C. 1184 
ing to the ordina 
this incongruity, 
fine’as and Ro 


This gave rise t0 4 
gical difficulty, for Troy was de 
» and Rome was not founded, accor 
ry accounts, until B.C, 753. To remet 
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‘| actions attributed to Æneas are in other traditions of the 
| same age and country ascribed to other adventurers ; to 


Evander, a Pelasgic leader from Arcadia, who is said to 
have founded a city on‘ the site afterwards occupied by 
Rome ; or to Uly’sses, whose son Tele’gonus is reported 
to have built Tus’culum. 

Ifthen we deny the historical truth of a legend which 
seems to have been universally credited by the Romans, 
how are we to account for the origin of the tale? Was the 
tradition of native growth, or was it imported from Greece 
when the literature of that country was introduced into 
Latium? These are questions that can only be answered 
by guess ; but perhaps the following theory may in some 
degree be found satisfactory. We have shown that tradi- 
tion, from the earliest age, invariably asserted that Pelasgic 
colonies had formed settlements in central Italy ; nothing 
is more notorious than the custom of the Pelasgic tribes 
to take the name of their general, or of some town in 
which they had taken up their temporary residence ; now 
Aine’ and Æ’nus were common names of the Pelasgic 
towns ; the city of Thessalonica was erected on the site 


of the ancient fine’a; there was an Æ'nu 


s in Thrace}, 
another in Thessaly': another among the Locrians, and 
another in Epi‘rus': 


: hence it is not very improbable but 
that some of the Pelasgic tribes which entered Latium 
may have been called the Æne'adæ : 


; and the name, as in 
a thousand instances, preserved after the cause was for- 


gotten. This conjecture is confirmed by the fact, that 
temples traditionally said to have been erected by a people 
called the Æne'adæ, are found in the Macedonian penin- 


sula of Pallene, in the islands of De’los, Cythe’ra, 


nee o 
Zacy’nthus, Leuca/dia, and Samos, on the western coasts 


trae f a 
Itis scarcely. necessary to remark that the Pelas’gi were theoriginal 
Settlers in these countries, 


2 In all these places we find also the Tyrrhenian Pelas‘gi. 
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of Ambra/cia and Epirus, and on the southern Coast) 
Sicily. 
o . A 

The account of several Trojans, and especially Ane) 
having survived the destruction of the city, is as old ast 
earliest narrative of that famous siege ; Homer disting 


asserts it when he makes Neptune declare, 


Nor thus can Jove resign 

The future father of the Dardan line: 

The first great ancestor obtain'd his grace, 
And still his love descends on all the race. 
For Priam now, and Priam’s faithless kind, 
At length are odious to the all-seeing mind; 
On great Æneas shall devolve the reign, 

And sons succeeding sons the lasting line sust 


ain. 
ILIAD XX | 


But long before the historie age, 
part of the western shores of 
Grecian colonies, 
followers lost. 

with other Greek 
it was natural th 


Phrygia and the greale 
Asia Minor were occupied b] 
and all remembrance of Æneas and E 
When the narrative of the Trojan w 
legends, began to be circulated in Latius 
at the identity of name should have E 
to the confounding of the Æne'adæ who had survived th) 
destruction of Troy with those who had come to Laius) 
from the Pelasgic Æ’nus, The cities which were said j 


be founded by the Æne'adæ were Latin Troy, which po 
sessed empire for thr 


ee years; Lavinium, whose swil 
asted thirty ; Alba, which was supreme for three hundré, 
ears ; DLO a : | 
years ; and Rome, whose dominion was to be interminable 
though some assi 


gn a limit of three thousand years. Thei 


vident traces of 
and the legends p 
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name to Albus (white), and the circumstance of the city 


‘having ‘been the capital of the thirty Latin tribes. The 
s d 


city derived its name from its position on the Alban moun- 
tain ; for Alb, or Alp, signifies lofty in the ancient language 
of Italy, and the emblem ofa sow with thirty young: Tey 
have been a significant emblem of the dominion which it 
unquestionably possessed over the other Latin states. The 
only thing that we can establish as certain in the early 
history of La’tium is, that its inhabitants were of a mixed 
race, and the sources from whence they sprung Pelasgic 
and Oscan; that is, one connected with the Greeks, and 
the other with some ancient Italian tribe. We have seen 
that this fact is the basis of all their traditions, that it is 
confirmed by the structure of their language, and, we may 
add, that it is further proved by their political institutions. 
In all the Latin cities, as well as Rome, we find the people 
divided into an aristocracy and democracy, or as they are 
more properly called, Patricians and Plebeians. The ex- 
perience of all ages warrants the inference, which may be 
best stated in the words of Dr. Faber: “ In the progress 
of the human mind there is an invariable tendency not to 
introduce into an undisturbed community a palpable differ- 
ence between lords and serfs, instead of a legal equality of 
rights ; but to abolish such difference by enfranchising the 
serfs. Hence, from the universal experience of history, we 
may be sure that whenever this distinction is found to 
exist, the society must be composed of two races differing 
from each other in point of origin.” : 
The traditions respecting the origin of Rome are innu- 
merable: some historians assert that its founder 
Greek ; others, Æneas and his Trojans ; 
the honour to the Tyrthenians : 


the first inhabitants were a Latin 
those who ado 


by Dr. Golds 


was a 
and others give 
all, however, agree, that 
colony from Alba. Even 
pted the most current story, which is followed 
mith, believed that the city existed before the 
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time of Romulus, and that he was called the founder, fy | 
being the first who gave it strength and stability. It See | 
probable that several villages might have been formed ati 
early age on the different hills, which were afterwards}. 
cluded in the circuit of Rome; and that the first of the 
which obtained a decided superiority, the village on di 


- Palatine hill, finally absorbed the rest, and gave its na 
i 
to “ the eternal city.” 


| 
Í 


| There seems to be some uncertainty whether Romul] 
| gave his name to the city, or derived his own from it: thy 

latter is asserted by several historians, but those who aserik 1. NEGRO 
to the city a Grecian origin, with some show of probabili mapi 
assert that Romus (another form of Romulus) and Rom celel 
are both derived from the Gr 


eek poun, strength. The cig) F 
we are assured, had another name, which the priests wen) 
forbidden to divulge ; but what that was, it is now impoli, Tire 
i sible to discover, There is, however, some plausibility the four 

the conjecture that it was Pallanteum ; from the great caithe cens 

with which the Palladium, or image of Pallas, was preservél year of 

i it seems probable that the city was supposed to be undé was the 
the care of that deity. If this conjecture be correct, th dess Pa 
Pelasgic origin of Rome cannot be doubted, for Pallas w8)increas 

a Pelasgic deity, R selves { 

We have thus traced the history of the Latins down ! account 

the period when Rome Was founded, or at least when il this pce 
became a city, and shown how little reliance can be place that Re 

on the accounts given of these Periods by the early histo | what is 


rians. We shall hereafter see that great uncertainty resi its bou: 
on the history of Rome itself during the four first centurie] Palatin 
- of its existence, “| the Por 
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on th) ‘ti. CREB 

J | Skee 

nag Full in the centre of these wondrous works, rèy 
The pride of Earth! Rome in her glory see. 

mul | ‘THOMSON. 

mule 


s: 


scrit 1. Var'ro, s. a Roman writer on chro-| 4. Ja‘nus, sea Roman deity. 
| 13. Asylum, se a place of refuge for | 


Be, | nology» lun 
bili! Olym'piad, s. a space of four years, criminals. à ý 
Vi being the interval between each Chronolog’ical, adj, relating to j 
Rom | celebration of the Olympic time. e | 
K games. ù 21. Pepenno, s. a kind of stone. | 
e city, 
3 Welt 


mp0], Tue city of Rome, according to Varro, was founded in 
ity Ë the fourth year of the sixth Olympiad, B.C. 753 ; but Cato, 
t cat the censor, places the event four years later, in the second 
orvel year of the seventh Olympiad. The day of its foundation 
unde! was the 21st of April, which was sacred to the rural god- 
i thi) dess Pa’les, when the rustics were accustomed to solicit the 
s Wilincrease of their flocks from the deity, and to purify them- 

{selves for involuntary violation of consecrated places. The 
m {?}account preserved by tradition of the ceremonies used on 
en Ñ| this occasion confirms the opinion of those who contend 
lacel| that Rome had a previous existence as a village, and that 
istol what is called its foundation was really an enlargement of 
resis) its boundaries, by taking in the ground at the foot of the 
aries) Palatine hill. The first care of Rom‘ulus was to mark out 
the Pomee'rium ; a space round the walls of the city, on 
which it was unlawful to erect buildings. 2. The person 
who determined the Pomce‘rium yoked a bullock and heifer 
to a plough, having a copper share, and drew a furrow to 
mark the course of the future wall; he guided the plough 
so that all the sods might fall inwards, and was followed 
by others, who took care that none should lie the other 
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way. 8. When he came to the place pere it was de so 
to erect a gate, the plough was taken up', and carri tans 
where the wall recommenced. The next ore are 
the consecration of the comit‘ium, or place of publi: ea: E 
sembly. A vault was built under ground, and filee The | 
the firstlings of all the natural productions that e 
human life, and with earth which each foreign settler Le ihe 
brought from his own home. This place was called Wie Tus 
dus, and was supposed to become the gate of the A ear 
world; it was opened on three several days in the yea 


nations, 
the spirits of the dead. 


| 7. Th 
4.7 The next addition made to the city was the Sil de 


town, which occupied the Quirinal, and part of the Cat the wall: 
line hills. The name of this town most probably iu Esquili 
Qui‘rium, and from it the Roman people received the complete 
Quirites. The two cities were united on terms of equi! cient cit; 
and the double-faced Ja’nus stamped on the earliest Roe 8. Th 
coins was probably a symbol of the double state. Tiber, w 
were at first so disunited, that even the rights of itt joined t 
marriage did not exist between them, and it was prob!round th 
from Qui‘rium that the Roman youths obtained the Witrity, anc 
by force, which were refused to their entreaties. 5. I works el 
next addition was the Ceelian‘ hill, on which a Tu but the 
Colony settled, under the command of Cce‘les Vibenna, Wrow, anc 
ling of tl 
[better p 


struct) 


1 Hence a gate was called port 
of this p r one 


was unlawful that 


i apparently a mere Conjecture, has been 50 
Proved by Niebuhr, (vol. i. P. 251,) that it may safely be assum 


1 Othe 
2 Sée Chapter IT, of the following hi Paes 
. Istory. 

4 All authors are agreed that the Coline hill was so named Í Roa 
Coles Viben'na, a Tuscan chief; but there is a great variety 1 Wa 
ate ae aus Settlement at Rome. Some make him conte” i ak 
Yary with Romy Us, others with tl i ius T whe 
n this uncertainty all that can Ber elder Tarquin, or Servius ‘ The 


e satisfactorily determined is, " 
ny settled in Rome, 


_ ome early period a Tuscan colo 
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> to have been the leader of a body of ro 
ny mercenaries, ready to sell their services 2 = ie 
bi that would purchase Gham Eron these three co ee 
led, three tribes of Ram‘nes, Ti‘ties, and Lu ceres were ormed. 
6. The Ram/nes, or Ramnenses, derived their name from 
MRom ulus; the Tities, or Titien’ses, from Titus Ta’tius, 
ri the king of the Sabines ; and the Lu’ceres, from * Lucumo, 
“the Tuscan title of a general, or leader. From this it 
appears that the? three tribes were really three distinct 
nations, differing in their origin, and dwelling apart. 
| 7. The city was enlarged by * Tullus Hostilius, after the 
Sil destruction of Alba, and the Viminal hill included within 
CHF the walls; Ancus Martius added mount Aventine, and the 
ly Ne Esquiline and Capitoline being enclosed in the next reign, 
Jon completed the number of the seven hills on which the an- 


e l 
reat, 


qu cient city stood. 

Rot) 8. The hill called Jani/culum, on the north bank of the 
T Tiber, was fortified as an outwork by Ancus Martius, and 
"i joined to the city by the bridge; he also dug a trench 
‘ob round the newly erected buildings, for their greater -secu- 
wilrity, and called it the ditch of the Quirites. 9. The public 
5. works erected by the kings were of stupendous magnitude, 
Ius but the private buildings were wretched, the streets nar- 
‘row, and the houses mean. It was not until after the burn- 
jing of the city by the Gauls that the city was laid out on a 
„ræ better plan ; after the Punic wars wealth flowed in abun- 
ey dantly, and private persons began to erect magnificent 
i mansions. From the period of the conquest of Asia until 
ba the reign of Augustus, the city daily augmented its splen- 
50 f 


med 


1 Others say that they were named so in honour of Lu'cerus, king 
of Ardea, according to which theory the third would have been a 
Pelasgo-Tyrrhenian colony. 


2 5 
We shall hereafter have occasion to remark, that the Lu'ceres 
tell were subject to the other tribes. 


a See History, Chapter IV. 

a The Pincian and Vatican hills were added ata much later period, 
and these, with J aniculum, made the number ten. 
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dour, but so much was added by that emperor thethe citad 
boasted that “he found Rome a city of brick, and land final 
city of marble.” ~ head bei 
‘10. The circumference of the city has been yarithe temp 
estimated, some writers including in their compuythat o 
a part of the suburbs ; according to Pliny it was northern 


; ~~ the hill J 
twenty miles round the walls. In consequence of’ : 


i 3 grove, de 
great extent the city had more than thirty gates, of Eo 7 : 
me, a8 for 
the most remarkable were the Carmental, the Esqui 


pais rated te 
the Triumphal, the Naval, and those called Tergen) . 

5 was begt 
and Cape'na. 


eres Ben e 3 the Prou 
11. The division of the city into four tribes contin, , 


: $ arius : 
until the reign of Augustus ; a new arrangement was mi 


it with p 
by the emperor, who divided Rome into fourteen wart 


| ; It was ri 
or regions. 


The magnificent public and private bult omitiar 
so extensiye and wealthy were very NUM he rich 
a bare catalogue of them would fill a volume’; G:mrent 
attention must be confined to those which possessed Sible sur 
historical importance. are said 


1% The most celebrated and conspicuous build’ Sterling. 
were in the eighth division of the city, which conta emple t 
the Capitol and its te 


mples, the Senate House and, ical rec 
Forum. The C 
nius, 


in a city 
and 


g 


apitoline-hill was anciently called Sa racles s 
. 6 -1 | 
from the ancient city of Satur’nia, of which it "There w 


the mosi 

1 pyare named as follow : Dy Ron 

OEA ape'na 6. Acta Semita 11. Circus Maxi 44. T 

2 emon tium 7. Via Lata 12. Pisci/na Publi h - 

4, Via Sap Ta Pis 8. Forum Roma’num| 13, Aventinus coc 

e L Ci EAN Ren neti beri nsi 

5. Esquilima g: Paias Flamin‘ius l4. Transtiberi'n 

he divisions made by S 


; à Servius were named: the Suburan, W 
Yiminaland Quin tat; the Coline, wich moa) Tron 
aa $ a’ hills; the Esquili ine, which ev! 
coincided with the hills of the ene set go Belan rocl 


* Among the public building ne "a i ze 
are numbered 420 temples, five eet Se aee 


and seven circuses of va: 

St exti 
aqueducts, from which a ai 
stantly supplied; innumerab 
splendi 


l Cel} E 
| Digitized hy, Arya pganaai Aougdainn Gremnai ‘Ad ra D 
è tthe citadel ; it was afterwards called ie Tarpeian moyai 
d lejand finally received the name Capitoline, from a human 
head being found on its summit when the foundations of 
varicthe temple of Jupiter were laid. It had twossbatlls 2. 
pure hat on the south retained the name Tarpeian ; the 
yaş northern was properly the Capitol. 13. On this part of 
~~“the hill Romulus first established his asylum, in a sacred 
grove, dedicated to some unknown divinity ; and erécted 
sqi fort or? citadel on the Topan summit. The cele- 
penp tated temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, erected on this hill, 
E was begun by the elder Tarquin, and finished by Tarquin 
„the Proud. It was burned down in the civil wars between 
mMa’rius and Sylla, but restored by the latter, who adorned 
ashi with pillars taken from the temple of Jupiter at Olympia. 
Walt was rebuilt after similar accidents by Vespa’sian and 
a f omitian, and on each occasion with additional splendour. 
mT he rich ornaments and gifts presented to this temple by 
different princes and generals amounted to a scarcely cre- 
d Sible sum. The gold and jewels given by Augustus alone 
are said to have exceeded in value four thousand pounds 


ildi 
i sterling. A nail was annually driven into the wall of the 


ntt-emple to mark the course of time; besides this chronolo- 
nd ‘gical record, it contained the.Sibylline books, and other 
Sitoracles supposed to be pregnant with the fate of the city. 
it Phere were several other temples on this hill, of which 
the most remarkable was that of Jupiter Feretrius, erected 
W Romulus, where the spolia opima were deposited. 
xii) 14, The Forum, or place of public assembly, was situated 


etween the Palatine and Capitoline hills. It was sur- 


1, W 
ded! 1 From caput, “a head.” ` 
idol 2 State criminals were punished by being precipitated from the Tar- 


„{peian rock ; the soil has been since so much raised by the accumulation 
of ruins, that a fall from it is no longer dangerous. 

3 In the reign of Numa the Quirinal hill was deemed the citadel 
of Rome ; an additional confirmation of Niebuhr’s theory, that Quirium 
was a Sabine town, which being early absorbed in Rome, was mistaken 
by subsequent writers for Cu'res. : 
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i rounded with temples, basilicks’, and public Office, | 


| adorned with innumerable statues’. On one side goes 
f space were the elevated seats from which the D. MS 
Í magistrates and orators addressed the people; they eir J 
| called Rostra, because they were ornamented MN yeme 
beaks of some galleys taken from the city of Antium) e reigi 
| - the centre of the forum was a place called the Curtian Tod, th 
either from a Sabine general called Curtius, said thost sp 
| been smothered in the marsh which was once theryrm, ar 
` from * the Roman knight who plunged into a gulls sed at 
ih opened suddenly on this spot. The celebrated temiyvere thi 
ty Ja‘nus, built entirely of bronze, stood in the Forum} bequeat 
supposed to have been erected by Numa. The gateso] 18. 1 
temple were opened in time of war, and shut during pspectacl 
So continuous were the wars of the Romans, that thezrected 
were only closed three times during the space of eightivhere g 
turies. In the vicinity stood the temple of Concord, Warquin 
the senate frequently assembled, and the temple of Venlargec 
where the palla‘dium was said to be deposited. hundrec 
15. Above the rostra was the Senate-house, sii 
have been first erected by Tullus Hostilius ; and near i 
Comitium, or place of Meeting for the patrician Cur 
This area was at first uncovered, 


but a roof was erect] 
the close of th ‘ni | 
i se ot the second Pu'nic war, | 


7 16. The Cam’pus Martius, or field of Mars, was! 

ginally the estate of Tarquin the Proud, and was, "i 
other property, confiscated after the expulsion of 
monarch. It was a large space, where armies were 
| tered, general assemblies of the people held, and the J 
i 


alls for the administration of jus"! 


that the forum was originally 4 
habitants of the Sabine town ont 
the Palatine hill, 


1 1 Bee the following aes the following History. 
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a FS iniy trained in martial exercises. In the later ages, it 
he RE “ras surrounded by several magnificent structures, and por- 
icos were erected, under which the citizens might take 
n Their accustomed exercise in rain tł These im 
y weather. Eg 
i vi, ovements were principally made by Marcus Agrippa, in 
HUM, e reign of Augustus. 17. He erected in the neighbour- 
tian hood, the Panthe’on, or temple of all the gods, one of the 
id to, host splendid buildings in ancient Rome. It is of a circular 
ther bron and its roof is in the form of a cupola or dome ; it is 
guiised at present as a Christian Church. Near the Panthe’on 
temere the baths and gardens which Agrippa, at his death, 
uM bequeathed to the Roman people. 
ates oi 18. The theatres and circi for the exhibition of public 
ing PSpectacles were very numerous. The first theatre was 
; theferected by Pompey the great; but the Circus Maximus, 
eighlwhere gladiatorial combats were displayed, was erected by 
rd, Warquinius Priscus; this enormous building was frequently 
of Venlarged, and in the age of Pliny could accommodate two 
haced thousand spectators. 
1 Sal 
eari 
Cut 
erect 


(QA still more remarkable edifice was the amphitheatre 


erected by Vespasian, called, from its enormous size, the 
Colosse’um, 
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| i 19. Public baths were early erected for thy user 
ke. people, and in the later ages were among the most n Alini 
a able displays of Roman luxury and splendour. jj Equotu 
| @ches, stately pillars, vaulted ceilings, seats of solid; du’sium 
| costly, marbles, inlaid with precious stones, were exẸ celebrat 
i in these buildings with the most lavish profusion, of ona 
| 20. The aqueducts for supplying the city with story 
. Were still more worthy of admiration ; they were su i conte 
ià by arches, many of them a hundred feet high, ande pe Ror 
Z over mountains and morasses that might have 2K) mes ms 
insuperable. The first aqueduct was erected by Ay) Pope 
Coe‘cus, the censor, four hundred years after the founty. and hë 
of the city ; but under the emperors there were not les Peta 
twenty of these useful structures, and such was thes) 
of water, that rivers seemed to flow through the street 
Sewers. Even now, though only three of the aqueé| 
remain, such are their dimensions that no city in Be 1. Wher 


z . What 
has a greater abundance of wholesome water than Rot) 3. How 
21. The Cloa’cze, or common sew 


the succ 


ae eb 


; ers, attracted thet, Wa 

der of the ancients themselves ; the largest was comp! 6. Into 

by Tarquin the Proud. The innermost vault of thist 7- ua 

nishing structure forms a semicircle eighteen Roman p p Wher 

wide, and as many high ; this is doei ina second 1110 What 

| and that again in a third; all formed of hewn ploctl 12, Whic 
O ate: ret coment So crn IE YES 
reign of Augustus, the city le her 


“ubterraneously navigable, ee 
22. The public roads were little inferior to the aguetl 18. Were 


pil Olean Ba ee 2 919. Had 
) Nex loa i, utility and Costliness: the chief w% 20. How 
i an road from R z 9 zten i21: Were 
three hundred pine to Brandu'sium; it er p 22 Whic 
and fifty miles, and was paved with #23. What 

squares through its enti Í 
teen centuries man 


it was first made, 
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Use | : r 

st /Minturne, Sinue’ssa, Cap’ua, Can’dium, Beneven’tum, 
w 5 . . a = 
| Equotu’tieum, Herdo’nia, Canu’sium, Ba’rium, and Brun 

To n Bee: 5 

lid (dv’sium. Between Fo’rum Ap’pii and Terraci‘na, lie the 
d : 

xy celebrated Pomptine marshes, formed by the overflowing 

exk} 


lof some small streams. In the flourishing ages of Roman 


‘ history these pestilential marshes did not exist, or were 
a ‘confined to a very limited space ; but from the decline of 
amt the Roman empire the waters gradually encroached, until 
Be the successful exertions made by the Pontiffs in modern 
app eines to arrest their baleful progress. Before the drainage 
y Ay of Pope Sixtus, the marshes covered at least thirteen thou- 


Ur and acres of ground, which in the earlier ages was the 


less most fruitful portion of the Italian soil. 
esT) 
recti | < “a 
quel À Questions for Examination. 
) Br} 1. When was Rome founded? 
2. What ceremonies were used in determining the pomeerium ? 
Rot 3. How was the comitium consecrated ? 
thet) 4. What was the first addition made to Rome? 
| 5. What was the next addition? 
OMP 6. Into what tribes were the Romans divided ? 
hist 7. What were the hills added in later times tò Rome? 
|| 8. Had the Romans any buildings north of the Tiber ? 
i PS) 9. When did Rome become a magnificent city ? 


dy 10. What was the extent of the city ? 
11. How was the city divided? 
loc#}12. Which was the most remarkable of the seven hills 2 
13. What buildings were on the Capitoline hill? 
. What description is given of the forum? 
city 15. Where was the senate-house and comitium 2 
16. What use was made of the Campus Martius ? 
17. What was the Pantheon ? 
ed 18. Were the theatres and circi remarkable? 
„a5 19. Had the Romans public baths? 
20. How was the city supplied with water ? 
x tell: Were the cloacæ remarkable for their size? 
22, Which was the chief Italian road ? 
th . What were the most remarkable places on the Appian road? 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE ROMAN CONSTITUTION. 


| By viriue built, 

{ It touch’d the skies, and spread o'er shelter’d carth 

1 An ample roof: by virtue too sustain’d, 
And balanc’d steady, every tempest sung, 
Innoxious by, or bade it firmer stand. 

i But when, with sudden and enormous change, 
The first of mankind sunk into the last, 
As once in virtue, so in vice extreme, 

- This universal fabric yielded loose, 

Before ambition still; and thundering down, | 
At last beneath its ruins crush’d a world.—Tuomso™ | 


1, Immigra'tion, s. the removal of a] 9. Remod’elled, v. altered toad) 
people from their native place form. ro | 
into a new land, 12. Aristocratic, adj. belonging 

3. Tntes'tate, adj. without having made nobility. A <. 1 

ae a will. A ; 14. Metropolitan, adj. having #1 

+ Legi’slative, adj. having the power of government. yl 
of making laws. 20. Equaliza'tion, se the estab 

of equality. | 


| 
come 

| 

| 

| 


LM Tue most remarkable feature in the Roman cont 
tion is the division of the people into Patricians and! 
beians, and our first enquiry must be the origin of 
Separation. Itis clearly impossible that such a disti 
i could have existed from the very beginning, bec 
| persons would have consented, in a new community: 
| Investing of any class with peculiar privileges. i 
l ae a the Roman kings, after they had subdued ^ 
f a eda portion of its inhabitants to Rome, and 
i aa the subjugated place, garrisoned J+” 
ee: ony. The Strangers thus brought to Rom 
He antes Geman t i ihe A 
porate town who are 


, 
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mear 
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legis] 
leges 
little 
Mod 
simil: 
intere 
count 
plebe 
2, 
cu ria 
The ii 
bably 
the att 
were, 
gious 
legal 
tions ` 
privile 
able w 
who d 
impose 
extrao: 
regard 
author 


Tre 
ancient 
2 Whe 


` which 


principa 
gations 


Dipized by Arye Sarma Eeuramea ghemnaignd ecanaeti oy 
from the elective franchise ; by successive immigrations, 
the number of persons thus disqualified became more 
numerous than that of the first inhabitants, or old freemen, 
and they naturally sought a share in the governmert, as a 
means of protecting their persons and properties. On the 
other hand, the men who possessed the exclusive power of 
legislation, struggled hard to retain their hereditary privi- 
th | leges, and when forced to make concessions, yielded as 

| little as they possibly could to the popular demands. 

Modern history furnishes us with numerous instances of 

similar struggles between classes, and of a separation in 

interests and feelings between inhabitants of the same 
| country, fully as strong as that between the patricians and 
SON: | plebeians at Rome. 

| 2. The first tribes were divided by Ro'mulus into thirty 
cwriæ, and each cu’ria contained ten gentes or associations. 
wag) The individuals of each gens were not in all cases, and pro- 
| bably not in the majority of instances, connected by birth’; 


4 K the attributes of the members of a gens, according to Cicero, 

a were; a common name and participation in private relij- 

i | gious rites; descent from free ancestors; the absence of 

| legal disqualification. 3. The members of these associa- 

| tions were united by certain laws, which conferred peculiar 

privileges, called jura gentium ; of these the most remark- 

H able were, the succession to the property of every member 
an 


who died without kin, and intestate, and the obligation 
imposed on all to assist their indigent clansmen under any 
extraordinary burthen?. 4. The head of each gens was 
regarded as a kind of father, and possessed a paternal 
authority over the members; the chieftaincy was both 


Tre same remark may be applied to the Scottish clans and the 
ancient Irish septs, which were very similar to the Roman gentes. 

2 When the plebeians endeavoured to procure the repeal of the laws 
which prohibited the intermarriage of the patricians and plebeians, the 
Principal objection made by the former was, that these rights and obli- 


hey Gations of the gentes (jura gentium) would be thrown into confusion, 
> c2 : 
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| F | 
elective and hereditary 1; thatis, the individual was alwa tution 
é : NY 
selected from some particular family. Eeki 


{ 5, Besides the members of the gens, there were attack | during 
| to it a number of dependents called clients, who owedg! freque 
mission to the chief as their patron, and received from |i) were 1 
assistance and protection. The clients were gener | 8. 1 
foreigners who came to settle at Rome, and not possessi, were s 
municipal rights, were forced to appear in the courts oflu) «ges. 
&c. by proxy. In process of time, this relation assumed | and fi 
feudal form, and the clients were bound to the same dut in per: 
| as vassals * in the middle ages. | Bones, 
6. The chiefs of the gentes composed the senate, & people 
| were called “ fathers,” (patres.) In the time of Romul. ™°*S" 
the senate at first consisted only of one hundred membë| SEE 
who of course represented the Latin tribe Ramne’nses ; t T Vi 
number was doubled after the union with the Sabines, a ae 7s 
the new members were chosen from the Titienses. T is 
Tuscan tribe of the Lu’ceres remained unrepresented i oe a 
the senate until the reign of the first Tarquin, when | ES 
legislative body received another hundred ° from that tri the ai 
Tarquin the elder was, according to history, a Tus PiS 
r lucumo, and seems to have owed his elevation princip! 
tojthe efforts of his compatriots settled at Rome. Itis 
; Aeee must refer, in a great degree, the number 
pusean: monies which are to be found in the polit“ 
institutions of the Romans, | 

T. The gentes were not only represented in the sent! oa 
but met also ina public assembly called “ comitia curiath ie cal 
In these comitia the kings w dw ee 


< populus i 
royal authority. After the 


nection 
10. 
census, 


ere elected, and investe Rea 

ps their cla 
complete change of the © stand th 
similar t 
other in 


| - 2 Thi f 

| ; the Bea cee pih the Trish tanists, or chiefs of $% council 1 
| ; C ist, but the; z e atrici 

| bers of the ruling family. » Dut their choice was confined to th panes 


2 See Historical Mi 2 
iey were ii ìscellany, Part IJI. Chap. I. f The: 
infe Sbr A piece called patres minorum gentium,” the senators ° be offere 


petty sac 
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populus and plebs was disregarded 


stand the difference, if he considers that the patri 


_ | petty sacrificing king, (rex sacrific 
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qA data WEP 7 A 
tution in later ages, the “ comitia curiata rarely assem 


bled, and their power was limited to religious BOIS ; but 
during the earlier period of the republic, they claimed and 
frequently exercised the supreme powers of the state: and 
were named emphatically, The People. 

8. The power and prerogatives of the kings at Rome 
were similar to those of the Grecian sovereigns in the heroic 
ages. The monarch was general of the army, a high priest ?, 
and first magistrate of the realm; he administered justice 
in person every ninth day, but an appeal lay from his sen- 
tence, in criminal cases, to the general assemblies of the 
people. The pontiffs and augurs, huwever, were in some 
measure independent of the sovereign, and assumed the 
uncontrolled direction of the religion of the state. 

9. The entire constitution was remodelled by Ser’vius 
Tullius, and a more liberal form of government introduced. 
His first and greatest achievement was the formation of the 
plebeians into an organized order of the state, invested 


| with political rights. He divided them into four cities and 
| twenty-six rustic tribes, and thus made the number of tribes 
_the same as that of the curie. This was strictly a geogra- 


phical division, analogous to our parishes, and had no con- 
nection with families like that of the Jewish tribes. 


10. Still more remarkable was the institution of the 


/ census, and the distribution of the people into classes and 


1The omita curidta,” assembled in the com 
assemblies of the people were held in the forum. 
were called, emphatically, the council of the people 
the third estate was called plebeian (plebs). This 


i/tium, the general 
The patrician curiæ 
(concilium populi) ; 
distinction between 
p l after the plebeians had established 
their claim to equal rights. The English reader will easily under- 


tan cians were precisely 
similar to the members of a close corporation, 


i e and the plebeians to the 
other inhabitants of a city. In London, for example, the common 
council may represent the senate, the livery answer for the populus, 
patricians, or comitia curiata, and the general body of other inhabi- 
tants will correspond with the plebs. 


$ 2 There were certain sacrifices which the Romans believed could aul 
e offered by a king ; after the abolition of royalty, a priest named the 


ulus) was elected to perform this duty. 
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i ‘onate to their wealth. The census | 
centuries proportiona W the head 


a periodical valuation of all the property esse ss) DINE she metro 
citizens, and an enumeration of all the subjects of the stat eerie 
there were five classes, ranged according to the estimat] .eatness 
value of their possessions, and the taxes they consequen!|~ 15. T} 
paid. The first class contained eighty centuries out oft state ‘esi 
hundred and seventy; the sixth class, in which those We the nobil 
included who were too poor to be taxed, counted butt of servin 
one. We shall hereafter have occasion to see that la politica 
arrangement was also used for military purposes ; it iso! trian ran 
necessary to say here, that the sixth class were deprived’ 16. T 
the use of arms, and exempt from serving in war. sion of tl 
11. The people voted in the comitia centuriata by @ elected in 
turies, that is, the vote of each century was taken se! could he 
rately and counted only asone. By this arrangement were soc 
just influence was secured to property, and the clients!) tradition 


the patricians in the sixth class prevented from out-nt8) the most 
2 genera 


| bering the free citizens. 

12. Servius Tullius undoubtedly intended that the cof] magistra 
tia centuriata should form the third estate of the realm ie was the 
during his reign they probably held that rank ; but whé| purpose 

i by an aristocratic insurrection, he was slain in the senti the senti 
house, the power conceded to the people was again usufi fibs or 
by the patricians, and the comitia centuriata did not recat) tegolo 
the right? of legislation before the laws? of the twel ae ue 

| tables were established. one 
| k 13. The law which made the debtor a slave to his go 

; ditor was repealed by Ser’vius, and re-enacted by his s pa that 

. oe : JE 

$ nae the patricians preserved this abominable od an Jeb 

i nene coe. ae and did not resign it until the “a r i 

j een brought to the v ink i i | 

g very brink of ruin. kind wa 


i 14, During the reign of Servius, Rome was place a civils 


1 z y 

| Paes it would be more accurate to say the exclusive gy 1 The 
summ: Hi ‘or it appears that the comitia centuriata werte omeri] of justice 
oned to give their sanction to laws which had been pr the pee 

extende 


enacted by the curiz. 
2 See Chap. XII. 
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4 the head of the Latin confederacy, and acknowledged to be 
| the metropolitan city. It was deprived of this supremacy 
ab after the war with Porsen’na, but soon recovered its former 
E | greatness. 
E 15. The equestrian rank was an order in the Roman 
ft state from the very beginning. It was at first confined to 
W the nobility, and none but the patricians had the privilege 
tf of serving on horseback. But in the later ages, it became 
Wa political dignity, and persons were raised to the eques- 
o trian rank by the amount of their possessions. 
ei) 16, The next great change took place after tne expul- 
sion of the kings ; annual magistrates, called consuls, were 
“elected in the comitia centuriata, but none but patricians 
se could hold this office. 17. The liberties of the people 
nt were soon after extended, and secured by certain laws 
ts! traditionally attributed to Valerius Public’ola, of which 
nue the most important was that which allowed 1 an appeal to 
i a general assembly of the people from the sentence of a 
6 magistrate. 18. To deprive the plebeians of this privilege 
,8) was the darling object of the patricians, and it was for this 
shé purpose alone that they instituted the dictatorship. From 
pit the sentence of this magistrate, there was no appeal to the 
af tribes or centuries, but the patricians kept their own privi- 
cof lege of being tried before the tribunal of the curiæ. 19. 
well The power of the state was now usurped by a factious 
l oligarchy, whose oppressions were more grievous than 
;a those of the worst tyrant; they at last became so intolera- 
’ d ble, that the commonalty had recourse to arms, and fortified 
that part of the city which was exclusively inhabited by 
| the plebeians, while others formed a camp on the Sacred 
| Mount at some distance from Rome. A tumult of this 
al kind was called a secession ; it threatened to terminate in 
a civil war, which would have been both long and doubtful, 


Age 1 The Romans were previously acquainted with that great principle 
ne”, Of justice, the right of trial by a person's peers. In the earliest ages 
wi") the patricians had a right of appeal to the curiæ; the Valerian laws 
extended the same right to the plebeians. 
c4 
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for the patricians and their clients were probably asų [censor 
rous as the people. A reconciliation was effected, ay the pl 
plebeians placed under the protection of magistrates di hs 
from their own body, called tribunes of the people, council 

20. The plebeians, haying now authorised leaders, free 2 
to struggle for'an equalization of rights, and the patri: ie rs 
resisted them with the most determined energy. ih jal 
protracted contest the-popular cause prevailed, thous! pecyn 
patricians made use of the most violent means to sa| 
their usurped powers. The first triumph obtained by 
people was the right to summon patricians before 1. Wh 
comitia tributa, or assemblies of people in tribes; 1) t 
after they obtained the privilege of electing their tribi a ; 
at these comitia, instead of the centuria’ta ; and finally,t) 4. Wh 
a fierce Opposition, the patricians were forced to cot) By 
that the state should be governed by a written code. 

21. The laws of the twelve tables did not alter the! 
relations between the citizens ;. the struggle was rent 
with greater violence than ever after the expulsion 0! yo, For 
decem’viri, but finally terminated in the complete tri ks: ae 
of the people. The Roman constitution became essetliy3. Wha 
democratical, the offices of the state were opened u4. Whe 
the SVEN and although the difference between pe 
aa oa families still subsisted, 2 a8 
ae oe to be political parties. a 
Rome AA Er Were granted to all the E 
Galion of Italy ts fe y in wealth and power the a j 

effected within the succeeding cen 


22. In the ear] ed by foreign conquests. n 


o 
Whe 
Wha 
Wha 
| T 


| 
| 
/ 
| 


OSN Soper 


'Thes 
from the’ 
mene addit 

An order 


y Part of the struggle between the 
agistracy named the cens? 
Censors were designed at first ™ 
aking of the census, but they ® 
wards obtained the 9 ari 
a Power of punishing, by a depti” 

of civil rights, those Pp g, by 


Who Were guilty of any flagrant it 
i abe i y flag: 
rality. The patricians retained exclusive possession ? 


Was instituted. The 
to preside over the t 
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z aşų censorship, long after the consulship had been opened to 
d, an! ithe plebeians. ; 
tes a 23, The senate, which had been originally a patrician 
a ` ` . zhe 
‘council, was gradually opened to the plebeians ; when die 
free constitution was perfected, every person possessing 


lers, k 3 ; 
4 competent fortune that had held a superior magistracy, 
l 


le, 


patri: A 3 
i I ‘was enrolled as a senator at the census immediately suc- 
. h x EES B 
ceeding the termination of his office '. 
houet | z 
to si Se | 
ed bj | Questions for Examination. 
l 
yeforė | 


| 1. What is the most probable account given of the origin of the dis- 
eS; i tinction between the patricians and the plebeians at Rome? 
r tribi Í 2. How did Romulus subdivide the Roman tribes? 
= 3. By what regulations were the gentes governed ? 
ally, 4. Who were the chiefs of the gentes ? 
5. What was the condition of the clients ? 


) a | 6. By whom were alterations made in the number and constitution 
le. | of the senate? R 
h i 7. What assembly was peculiar to the patricians ? 
the |8. What were the powers of the Roman kings ? 
 renti| 9. What great change was made in the Roman constitution by Servius 


7 | Tullius? 
on o 10. For what purposes was the census instituted ? 
, triu@11. How were votes taken in the comitia centuriata? 
12. Were the designs of Servius frustrated ? 
sell. 3. What was the Roman law respecting debtors ? 
d tyi4. When did the Roman power decline? 
5. What changes were made in the constitution of the equestrian rank? 
veen 16. What change was made after the abolition of royalty ? 
17. How were the liberties of the people secured ? 
18. Why was the office of dictator appointed? 
‘ro'19. How did the plebeians obtain the protection of magistrates chosen 
stint, from their own order ? 
citit'20. What additional triumphs were obtained by the plebeians ? 
je suj21. What was the consequence of the establishment of freedom ? 
tee For what purpose was the censorship instituted ? 
cento. What change took place in the constitution of the senate? 


eS 


‘The senators were called conscript fathers, (patres conscripti), either 
sfrom their being enrolled on the censor’s list, or more probably from 
athe addition made to their numbers after the expulsion of the kings, 
t Min order to supply the places of those who had been murdered by 
arquin. The new senators were at first called conscript, and in the 
‘Process of time the name was extended to the entire body. 


c5 
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CHAPTER V. | 


) 


Í iy | 
{ THE ROMAN-TENURE OF LAND.— COLONIAL GOVERNNEp. 
| | 
i 

| 
] Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care, Í 
Heedless of others, to his own severe. Hor 


disturbe 


| unjust, 
in the 


divided 
pastura; 
of nece 
first gre 


| patricia 


\ 
| 


i [As this chapter is principally designed for advanced students, it | 
i not been thought necessary to add a vocabulary, or question | 
examination. ] 


Tie contests respecting the agrarian laws occupy so la| 
space in Roman history, and are so liable to be misun 
stood, that it is necessary to explain their origin ats) 
length. According to an almost universal custom, the ñ 
of conquest was supposed to involve the right to proper 
the land. Thus the Normans who assisted William Í. q 
supposed to have obtained a right to the possessions aft) 
| Saxons; and in a later age, the Irish princes, we 
estates were not confirmed by a grant from the Bay 
crown, were exposed to forfeiture when legally sum 
to prove their titles. The extensive acquisitions ma 
the Romans were either formed into extensive nal 
domains, or divided into small lots among the r 
classes. The usufruct of the domains was monopolist 
the patricians, who rented them from the state ; thes™ 
ae eh sn oso 

j o rent, An agrarian law was a P™ 

y eee an assignment of portions of the public Jam 
1) people, and to limit the quantity of national Ja" 

could be farmed by any particular patrician }. Such? 
may have been frequently impolitic, because it m3) 


ee 


t The Licinian Ja i tim? 
than 500 acres of anion eaeou Tens! i 
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| ‘disturbed ancient possessions, but it could never have been 
| unjust, for the property of the land was absolutely fixed 
lin the state. The lands held“by the patricians, being 
Mir divided into extensive tracts, were principally used for 
| | pasturage ; ; the small lots assigned to the plebeians were 
| “of necessity devoted to agriculture. Hence arose the 
Hor first great cause of hostility between the two orders ; the 
l patricians were naturally eager to extend their possessions 
| in the public domains, which enabled them to provide for 
| their numerous clients ; and in remote districts they fre- 
quently wrested the estates from the free proprietors in 
| their neighbourhood; the plebeians, on the other hand, 
| deemed that they had the best right to the land purchased 
by their blood ; and saw with just indignation, the fruits of 
| victory monopolized by a single order in the state. The 
tribute paid by the plebeians increased this hardship, for it 
| was a land-tax levied on estates, and consequently fell most 
heavily on the smaller proprietors ; indeed in many cases, 
A the possessors of the national domains paid nothing. 
From all this it is evident that an agrarian law only 
| removed tenants who held from the state at will, and did 
not in any case interfere with the sacred right of property ; 
but it is also plain that such a change must have been 
frequently inconvenient to the individualin possession. It 
also appears that had not agrarian laws been introduced, 
W] the great’ body of the plebeians would have become the 
clients of the patricians, and the form of government would 
si| have been a complete oligarchy. 
À The chief means to which the Romans, even Erom the 
earliest ages had recourse for securing their conquests, and 
am) at the same time relieving the poorer classes of citizens, 
was the establishment of colonies in the conquered states. 
hal The new citizens formed a kind of garrison, and were held 
j| together by a constitution formed on the model of the 
parent state. From what has been said above, it is evident 
mt, that a law for sending out a colony was virtually an agra- 
cô 
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were thus induced to abandon their homes. | 
The relations between®Rome and the subject citie 
Italy, were very various. Some, called municipia, x 
placed in full possession of the rights of Roman citi, 
but could not in all cases vote in the comitia. The El 
leges of the colonies were more restricted, for they v! 
Y absolutely excluded from the Roman comitia and my) 
| tracies. The federative 1 states enjoyed their own om! 
| tutions, but were bound to supply the Romans with trit 
i and auxiliary forces. Finally, the subject states v| 
deprived of their internal constitutions, and were govel rent 
by annual prefects chosen in Rome. | 9: Palla 
Before discussing the subject of the Roman constituti S 
we must observe, that it was, like our own, gradually for | 
by practice ; there was no single written code like t We 
of Athens and Sparta, but changes were made when) 4 eon 
d they were required by .circumstances ; before the plebe ARER 
obtained an equality of civil rights, the state neither ® ie ; 
manded respect abroad, nor enjoyed tranquillity at he) 
The patricians sacrificed their own real advantages, as "| 


| rian law, since lands were invariably assigned to those; | 


1. Mythe 
t 


tribes. 
as the interests of their co intai pt s : 

one untry, to maintain an ascen®™ but the 
as injurious to themselves, as it was unjust to the wholly 
ty citizens. But no sooner had the agrarian laws establi” myihol 
Í a more equitable distribution of property, and other POR Romar 
i laws opened the magistracy to merit without distincti of the 


PR than the city rose to empire with unexampled i fear ra 
ity. : 


1 The league by which th ; e. ii) 
e Latin states bound (jus Lat! 
more favourable than that granted to the Stier AR ie Jrtalic 
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| CHAPTER VI. 
a, ¥ | 
citiz | THE ROMAN RELIGION. 
he g| ; TSN, s 
| First to the gods ‘tis fitting to prepare 
mA | The due libation, and the solemn prayer; 
d mz) For all mankind alike require their grace, 
i All born to want; a miserable race. Homer. 
n con | 
h trit] nox 
es u T= n 3 > 
| 1. Mythology, s. the religious tradi-)13. Assimila'tion, s. altering any thing 
roven. tions of pagan nationse to accommodate it to a particular 
=) | 5e Phenomena, se appearancese systeme 
| 94 Palla'dium, s an image of the 
| goddess Pallas or Minerva. 
titut 
} 
vr | 
y fo | 
ke i} oy ; 
|1. Wr have shown that the Romans were, most probably, 
ene’ | ; a 
f A people compounded of the Latins, the Sabinés, and the 
lebet 


Tuscans ; and that the first and last of these component 
TE oe were themselves formed from Pelasgic and native 
tribes. The original deities’ worshipped by the Romans 
were derived from the joint traditions of all these tribes, 
but the religious institutions and ceremonies were almost 
wholly borrowed from the Tuscans. Unlike the Grecian 
abit mythology with which, in later ages, it was united, the 
pope Roman system of religion had all the gloom and mystery 
ction of the eastern superstitions ; their gods were objects of 
led fear rather than love, and were worshipped more to avert 

ithe consequences of their anger than to conciliate their 
matt) dfavour. A consequence of this system was the institution 
talii of human sacrifices, which were not quite disused in Rome 
until a late period of the republic. 
| 2. The religious institutions of the Romans formed an 
essential part of their civil government; every public act, 


ut hoe 
, as ™ 
end 
he oF 


1 The reader will 
deities peculiar to thi 
on Mythology. 


find an exceedingly interesting account of the 
e Romans in Mr. Keightley’s very valuable work 
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| 
whether of legislation or election, was connected Will. shining 
tain determined forms, and thus received the sanctio e, fa di 
higher power. Every public assembly was opened Whe a ees 
magistrates and augurstaking the auspices, or signs by Yoecurred 
they believed that the will of the gods could be determi: 6. Th 
and if any unfavourable omen was discovered, either Rolemn : 
orat any subsequent time, the assembly was at one, curved 
missed. 3. The right of taking auspices was longast, an 
peculiar privilege of the patricians, and frequently aftwithin w 
them pretexts for evading the demands of the plebeitinentalls 
when a popular law was to be proposed, it was eijwith co 
discover some unfavourable omen which prohibitediprayed t 
cussion; when it was evident that the centuries wereétheir wil 
to annul some patrician privilege, the augurs readiljiations 
or heard some signal of divine wrath, which preventelexpectin 
vote from being completed. It was on this accounti 7. TI 
the plebeians would not consent to place the comitia triattempt 
under the sanction of the auspices. in sacrif 
4. The augurs were at first only three in numbenfrom ins 
they were in later ages increased to fifteen, and fotoo trivi 
into a college. Nothing of importance was transibelieve. 
without their concurrence in the earlier ages of thegmost co 
public, but after the second Punic war, their influence MONS, A 


considerably diminished. 5, They derived omens e 

zi o š been ap 
five sources; 1, from celestial phenomena, such as thuta P 
lar orde 


8. TI 


1 The poet Ennius, who wa i idi THE act 
g s of Grecian descent, ridiculed ve al 
ae athe Roman superstitions; the following fragment wflesign 
inven) a Rare would, probably, have been punished as blemen of 
e first ages of the republic :— erors 


For i P 7 
Ne pel Marsian augur (whom fools view with awe) pontiff, 
viner, nor star-gazer, care I a straw; 
he Isis-taught quack ; o a sul 
ORTOS quack, an expounder of dreams, 
at ser in science nor art what he scems; 9. T) 
poe 2 eee and shameless they prowl through ours hi its 
ian eee Some crazy, but all of them cheats. i 5 
A ra Dado vank that to others they'll show acted | 
ee the ht emselves neither travel nor know; -there w 
Let cays muse us wealth if we pay for their pal” 
ake from that wealth and bestow what rem 
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with 5 f 
r lightning, comets, &e. ; 2, from the flight of birds ; 3, from 
N fhe feeding of the sacred chickens ; 4, from the appearance 


place ; 5, from any accident that 
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lof a beast in any unusual 
ya 

Y*oecurred unexpectedly. 

; i . 

mi 6. The usual form of taking an augury was very 


het solemn ; the augur ascended a tower, bearing in his hand 
oN, curved stick called a lituus. He turned his face to the 
lomgeast, and marked out some distant objects as the limits 
afwithin which he would make his observations, and divided 
ebeitmentally the enclosed space into four divisions. He next, 
S etjwith covered head, offered sacrifices to the gods, and 
ited prayed that they would vouchsafe some manifestation of 
creditheir will. After these preliminaries he made his obser- 


WW EE 
dilyivations in silence, and then announced the result to the 


sntelexpecting people. 
unt 7. The Arusp‘ices were a Tuscan order of priests, who 
jattempted to predict futurity by observing the beasts offered 
in sacrifice. They formed their opinions most commonly 
aben from inspecting the entrails, but there was no circumstance 
1 fastoo trivial to escape their notice, and which they did not 
ranbelieve in some degree portentous. The arusp‘ices were 
f thost commonly consulted by individuals ; but their opi- 
ence Dions, as well as those of the augurs, were taken on all im- 
ons Hportant affairs of state. The arusp‘ices seem not to have 
| thunbeen appointed officially, nor are they recognized as a regu- 
k order of priesthood. 
Í 3. The pontiffs and fla mens, as the superior priests were - 
idesignated, enjoyed great privileges, and were generally 
s blmen of rank. When the republic was abolished, the em- 
nerors assumed the office of pontifex maximus, or chief 
pontiff, deeming its powers too extensive to be entrusted 


a 


to a subject. 

| 9. The institution of vestal virgins was older than the 
tity itself, and was regarded by the Romans as the most 

Sacred part of their religious system. In the time of Numa 

there were but four, but two more were added by Tarquin ; 
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probably the addition made by this king was inteni oman i 
give the tribe of the Lu’ceres a share in this imps ored to 
priesthood. The duty of the vestal virgins was to kegl 93. T 
sacred fire that burned on the altar of Vesta from guered a 
extinguished ; and to preserve a certain sacred pleldame ve 
which the very existence of Rome was supposed to dejgxcessiv 
What this pledge was we have no means of discovtizidiculou 
some supposed that it was the Trojan Palla’dium ; dingenuit 
with more probability, some traditional mystery brougireligious 


the Pelas’gi from Samothrace. 


tied res 
10. The privileges conceded to the vestals were those of 
great; they had the most honourable seats at publicgzess of a 
and festivals, they were attended by a lictor with feonfusio1 
like the magistrates, they were provided with chahe entir 
when they required them, and they possessed the powihe Prog 
pardoning any criminal whom they met on the way igprnishe 
ecution, if they declared that the meeting was accide??0Us m 
The magistrates were obliged to salute them as they r i 
and the fasces of the consul were lowered to do them$ 
verence. To withhold from them marks of respect, 3 
jected the offender to public odium ; a personal insult! 
capitally punished. They possessed the exclusive pi 
lege of being buried within the city ; an honour whichis. 
Romans rarely extended to others. E 
' 11. The vestals were bound by a vow of perpetuals 
ginity, and a violation of this oath was cruelly pun) 
The unfortunate offender was buried alive in a vault È 
structed beneath the Forum by the elder Tarquin: iL. E 
terror of such a dreadful fate had the desired effect: n2 
were only cighteen instances of incontinence amon | 
ee ee ae of a thousand years: a 

aes a 3 religion with civil polity, oe 
standing all the sia Er pon EE ; ern 
de di fone oe T ieee peres the ah the 
was taken by pokes le DO uli 
» and burned by the Gam 
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tents oman constitution survived the ruin, and was again re- 
M tored to its pristine vigour. 
Kee) 23. The Romans always adopted the gods of the con- 
on tguered nations, and, consequently, when their empire be- 
pledgeame very extensive, the number of deities was absurdly 
0 dttexcessive, and the variety of religious worship perfectly 
coveiridiculous. The rulers of the world wanted the taste and 
}; dlingenuity of the lively Greeks, who accommodated every 
rougtreligious system to their own, and from some real or fan- 
died resemblance, idéntified the gods of Olym’pus with 
vere those of other nations. The Romans never used this pro- 
lic gõess of assimilation, and, consequently, introduced so much 
ith igonfusion into their mythology, that philosophers rejected 
1 chahe entire system. This circumstance greatly facilitated 
powehe progress of Christianity, whose beautiful simplicity 


z : 


ay furnished a powerful contrast to the confused and cum- 


ccidaðrous mass of divinities, worshipped in the time of the 


oy psemperors. 


thea 

£ 3 An 

ge Questions for Examination. 

nsult 

ve il. How did the religion of the Romans differ from that of the Greeks? 


_, 2. Was the Roman religion connected with the government ? 
which'3. How was the right of taking the auspices abused ? 
4 Who were the augurs? 

5. From what did the augurs take omens? 
etual 6. What were the forms used in taking auspices ? 

unita’ Who were the aruspices? 
pus” 8. What other priests had the Romans? 
vault ©9. What was the duty of the vestal virgins? 

A 0. Did the vestals enjoy great privileges ? 
ul- Ul. How were the vestals punished for breach of their vows? 
sct: ile. Why was the Roman constitution very permanent? 
|3. Whence arose the confus‘on in the religious system of the Romans? 
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i CHAPTER VII. ees 
| THE ROMAN ARMY AND Navy, Yere cffe 
i ecision 
N ——— Is the soldier found ystem 0 
i In the riot and waste which he spreads around? 1 3. Tl 
"E The sharpness makes him--the dash, the tact, eer 
a The cunning to plan, and the spirit to act. heir cav 
bY ; : Lorn L. Cmuted to 
xno uppose 
| uppo 


1. Mer'cenary, adj. serving for hire. )23. Ave'rted, v. turned aside. taluable 


2, Tac'tics, s. the art of aranging|24. Wains, s. wag 
s$ a g|24. Wains, s. waggons. 

armies. Mag'nitude, s. greatness, pb? com 
i 6. Evolw tions, s. wheeling a line of Di/adem, s. a crown; somormatio 

Shire mae erant position was only a fillet adome) 
ithout breaking the ranks. jewels. x ie 
16. Interven‘tion, s. coming between. esis 
z a. hvincib’ 
|4. TI 


L, Ir has been frequently remarked by ancient wianx ; t 

i that the strength of a'free state consists of its infjrmed l 
Ji and, also, that when the infantry in a state becomestystem 
| valuable than the cavalry, the power of the ariswehey chi 
| must be diminished, and equal rights can no longðody m 
withheld from the people. The ea orae of mhich a 

nary soldiers in modern times renders these obser oa 
no longer applicable, but in the military states of animes wi 


where the citizens themselves s he me cer 
urchas 


| in erved as soldiers, t 
i ete examples of this mutual connection be 
| i Ta a iy systems. Itis further illustra" 
the histor A i 

y of the middle ages, for we can unquestidl 


h tr. iri o 
! ace the origin of free institutions into Europe t0 the 
t: 


phen the hardy infantry of the commons were first 
4 | able to resist the char; 


! ges of the brilliant chivaly ° 
i i ee Rome was from the very commencement ng 
n had a Fone j PR the Spartans, all their civil ng 
semblies wer Telerence to warlike affairs; their PY k 
Tao € marshalled like armies; the order o J 
N attle was regulated by the distinction of C% 
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jvil society. It is, therefore, natural to conclude, that the 


aclics of the Roman armies underwent important changes 


1 


then the revolutions mentioned in the preceding chapters 
yere effected, though we cannot trace the alterations with 
yrecision, because no historians appeared until the military 
ystem of the Romans had been brought to perfection. 
ee | 8, The strength of the Tuscans consisted principally in 
heir cavalry ; and if we judge from the importance attri- 
te Cmuted to the equestrian rank in the earliest ages, we may 
uppose that the early Romans esteemed this force equally 
taluable. Tt was to Servius Tul'lius, the great patron of 
oss, Ip PE commonalty, that the Romans were indebted for the 
m ormation of a body of infantry, which, after the lapse of 
‘enturies, received so many improvements, that it became 


side, 


ħvincible. 
| 4. The ancient battle array of the Greeks was the pha- 
nt wanx ; the troops were drawn up in close column, the best 
; p being in front. The improvements made in this 
omestystem of tactics by Philip, are recorded in Grecian history ; 
aristtdhey chiefly consisted in making the evolutions of the entire 
Jong0dy more manageable, and counteracting the difficulties 
of which attended the motions of this cumbrous mass. 
pser!) 5. The Romans originally used the phalanx ; and the 
f antif ines were formed according to the classes determined by 
s; thet@he centuries. Those who were sufficiently wealthy to 
n bell urchase a full suit of armour, formed the front ranks ; 
F who could only purchase a portion of the defensive 
eapons, filled the centre ; and the rear was formed by 
e poorer classes, who scarcely required any armour, be- 
{ang protected by the lines in front. From this explanation, 
it is easy to see why in the constitution of the centuries by 
ervius Tullius, the first class were perfectly covered with 
ail, the second had helmets and breast-plates but no pro- 
„tection for the body, the third, neither a coat of mail, nor 
jereaves. 6. The defects of this system are sufficiently 
obvicns ; an unexpected attack on the flanks, the breaking 


first 
ry d 
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andat 
imi i <pos | r ] «ag a strea 
similar accidents, exposed the unprotected Portion 
i i li : tom each 
| army to destruction ; besides, a line with files te! 
was necessarily slow in its movements 


asy for a 
Another and not less important defect w 


of the line by rugged and uneven ground, 


and eng 


as, that the 
should act together; and, consequently, there ye 


Opportunities for the display of individual br. 

7. It is not certainly known who was the gre 
mander that substituted the living body of the Ror 
gion for this inanimate mass ; 


longed. 


avery, 


but there is some Te) 
~ believe that this wondrous improvement was efiet c 
Camillus. Every legion was in itself an army ; comi 
the advantages of every variety of we l 
lute perfection of a military division. 
8. The legion consiste 
Hasta'ti, the Principes, 
sides two classes 


apon, with thell | 


d of three lines or battalion // 
and the Tria'rii; there wef 
» Which we may likewise call battalio#} 
Rora’rii, or Peli'tes, consisting of light armed toons 
the 4 ecen’si, or. Supernumeraries, who were ready tos i 
the place of those that fell. Each of the two first bati SS 
contained fifteen mani puli, consisting of sixty pi 
commanded by two centurions, and having each aS) 9 
standard ( vexillum ) borne by one of the privates i the ba 
Yexilia’rius ; the mani‘puli in the other battalions wer aken, anc 
in number, but contained a greater portion of men ‘The caval 
in round numbers, 900 men may be allowed to each 
lion, exclusive of officers. If the officers and the tt 
B00 cavalry be taken into account, we shall find the 
legion, as originally constituted, contained about fiv’dvanced | 
sand men. The Romans, however, did not alwayprin’ 
a Serve these exact Proportions, and the number of # 
1n a legion varied at different times of their history" $ 
In the accompanying Tepresentation of 1 egionari® this order 
4 ù the legi 


? . . 
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a a 3 
E a stream ; it will be seen that the standards differed 
bts] 


ion 5 f 

Hom each other in shape, and consequently that it was 
S t 7 3 O06 À 

asy for a soldier to recognize the division to which he 
i 


elonged. 
the |S 


1 Sth 


9. A cohort was formed by taking a manipulus from each 
es 


pf the battalions; more frequently two manipuli were 
eiken, and the cohort then contained six hundred men. 
i Phe cavalry were divided into tur'mæ, consisting each of 
ch vhirty men. 
t0] 10. A battle was usually commenced by the light troops, 
‘thrho skirmished with missile weapons; the hasta’ti then 
veRdvanced to the charge, and if defeated fell back on the 
ray rin’cipes 3 if the enemy proved still superior, the two front 
snes retired to the ranks of the tria’rii, which being com- 
Rosed of veteran troops, generally turned the scale. But 
: order was not always observed, the number of divisions 
the legion made it extremely flexible, and the com- 


er-in-chief could always adapt the form of his line to 
cumstances. ; 
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11. The levies of troops were made in the a 
Mar'tius by the tribunes appointed to command thel 
l The tribes which were to supply soldiers were deten, 
by lot, and as each came forward, the tribunes in ad > 
| selected such as seemed best fitted for war. Four lg and ditch. 
were most commonly the number in an army. Wa >» 
selected individuals had been enrolled as soldiers, T RE 
chosen from each legion to take the military oath olfiacnment of 
dience to the generals, the other soldiers swore in suet salen Eat 
to observe the oath taken by their foreman. ielect | Sele 
12. Such was the sacredness of this obligation a ia 
in the midst of the political contests by which the ci ran Veter 
distracted, the soldiers, though eager to secure the frgentry| caval 
of their country, would not attempt to gain it by mf prema 
against their commanders. On this account the _ testes: 
frequently declared war, and ordered a levy as and An open 
dient to prevent the enactment of a popular law, anges 
of course opposed by the tribunes of the people. 

13. There was no part of the Roman aiscin 
admirable than their form of encampment. No 
measured out ae pats patie, he eamp T a 
any ae ortified by a pauper and ee, 
rent Ric. an or refreshment, Carei “A 
guard cept É o and frequent picquets s ud 

i} Surprise, and to see that the sentinels" |_| 


vigi ; 
gilant. As the arrangement in every camp was the Sit open spaci 


every soldier knew his exact position, and if an k 
TEN could easily find the rallying point of his div 
= us excellent system Polyb‘ius attributes thei 1 
Nority of the Romans Over the Greeks, for the latter 5 sorty-sixth 
amp, but chose some place palveuld hold 
keep their ranks distinct. 


POLY 
| Kivuo 


HustH | 


*AIVATD 


| strong, and did not 
i i 


"e, 


: ` 
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ROMAN CAMP 


and ditch. Prietorian gate. Rampart and ditch. 


ur 
Whe! on Open space between the rampart and camp. 
tachment of allied infantry | Detachmertof allied infantry 


10 called Extraordinarii. called Extraordinarii. 


Detachment of allied cavalry 


Beceem pina cavalryi| 
1 of tachment of allied cavalry 7 y 
caled Extraordinarii. An open space called Extraordinarii. 
ut 
for the market, or for reviews. 
Select Select 


lelect | Select 


fantry. | cavalry. à Trl ——, | cavalry. | infantry. 
thats) uf uf Tent | Præto- | Questo | Ef Y 
zol ROA es 

4 z eneral’s g 
Gencrals. ; 
| i Toon |) SS | Tent. | = Veteran | Veteran 
i fag cavalry. So cavalry. | infantry. 
| 
y. Præfects Tribunes Tribunes | Præfects 

of the allies. of the legions. of the legions. ; ofthe allies. 


an An open space where altars were erected, and sacrifices offered. 
and 


Open space occupied by camp attendants. 
Gate. 


. Sia a 2 a . 
ine 8/8 Aja = Bhs Bled Be 
aJa 313 i 2 Teale ajs ale 
) BAS 3j Ys Ss EE Sg 
alā RJE S È s |e cy GER- 
f Sis “< |F 5 g oja eei isei ojs 
lar se 
| D = 
en S 
-— H D = 
| gy 
B/S] |#/2] SX SEI IE ENE 
EAE) Bil 3 SS Bile E SE) 
EME | 5 3 Se Sle ZIE 
EJE Eo es] 5) = |" En | Eo 
a 3 ~ È Sjo 
y S yw Ajs 
1 
= | 


camp attendants. 


at open space occupied by servants. suttlers, and other 


ett and ditch, Decuman gate. Rampart and ditch, 


i. The military age extended from the sixteenth to the 
a -sixth year, and under the old constitution, no one 
a vould hold a civic office who had not served ten campaigns. 
f he horsemen were considered free after serving through 


4, campaigns, but the foot had to remain during twenty. 
Ose who had seryed out their required time were free 
rest of their lives, unless the city was attacked, 
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when all under the age of sixty were obliged to Mt endencie 
i defence. But in thi 
| 15. In the early ages, when wars were begun atlgupremac: 
| in a few days, the soldiers received no pay ; but Weluded rc 
conquest of distant countries became the object ofl 20. At 
ambition, it became necessary to provide for theRomans o 

support of the army. This office was given to the qobtained 
who were generally chosen from the younger nobithad been | 
| were thus prepared for the higher magistracies, bybor war, ` 
ing a practical acquaintance with finance. [prmer we 
16. The soldiers were subject to penalties of being foui 
limb, at the discretion of the commander-in-chief, banks or | 
the intervention of a court-martial ; but it deserrind from 
recorded that this power was rarely abused. 17.their nam 
were several species of rewards to excite emulatit à 
most honourable were, the civic crown of gold to Which hac 
bad saved the life of a citizen ; the mural crown to pgrected in 


chad shar 
had first scaled the wall of Sans 


a besieged town ; a gilt Bashing a 
: ik DA 
him who had severely wounded an enemy ; but hew 


p22. Eh 
o 5 : 5 3 - a 
slain and spoiled his foe, received, if a horseman, * 


the ships 
mental trapping, if a foot soldier, a goblet. | 


between ‘ 
how 18. The lower classes of the centuries were © 
from serving in the: 


personal 1 
army, except on dangerous 
cles; but they sup 


“for the na 
plied sailors to the navy- “to add th 


from a document preserved by Polybius, dhet ll 23. Be 
mans were a nayal 


interesting record is 
with the Carthaginian 
or the kings, 

torians, because 


u. 
power at a very early age. ! triumphal 
the copy of a treaty “OF these | 


State was. monopolized 
treaty Rome negociates 
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> Mpendencies, just as Carthage does for her subject colonies. 
But in the course of the following century, Rome lost her 
l atigupremacy over the Latin cities, and being thus nearly ex- 
it cluded from the coast, her navy was ruined. 
ofi 20. At the commencement of the first Punic war, the i 
hefRomans once more began to prepare a ficet, and luckily 
equobtained an excellent model in a Carthaginian ship that 
obiltlad been driven ashore in a storm. 21. The vessels used 
by for war, were either long ships or banked galleys; the 
former were not much used in the Punic wars, the latter 
of ibeing found more convenient. ‘The rowers of these sat on 
ef, banks or benches, rising one above the other like stairs , 
ered from the number of these benches, the galleys derived 
jj.their names; that which had three rows of benches was 
atietalled a irireme ; that which had four a quadrireme ; and that 
o Which had five a quinquireme. Some vessels had turrets 
pohsrected i in them for soldiers and warlike engines; others 
ij,qad sharp prows covered with brass, for the purpose of 
ie ashing against and sinking their enemies. 
ai 22. The naval tactics of the ancients were very simple ;_ 
he ships closed very early, and the battle became a contest 
apetween single vessels. It was on this account that the 
P ersonal valour of the Romans proved more than a match 
TA the naval skill of the Carthaginians, and enabled them 
to add the empire of the sea to that of the land. 
1H 23. Before concluding this chapter, we must notice the 
irumphal processions granted to victorious commanders. 
(Of these there were two kinds ; ihe lesser triumph, called 


1 


In the former, the ons general entered the 
tity on n foot wearing) 2 a crown of myrtle ; in the latter he 
The 


a 
1 
From ovis a sheep, the animal on this occasion offered i in sacrifice 
greater triumph the victim was a milk-white bull hung over | 


J th garlands, and having his horns tipped with gold. 


D 
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seven h 
‘three tal 


al "Silver be 


| 

Í 
ii threatened war, or gained some great advantage 
i i inflicting great loss on the enemy. The triumph 
lowed only to those who had gained some sign; 
which decided the fate of a protracted war. 24. T EM der as 
ing description extracted from Plutarch, of the great. thei 
granted to Paulus Æmilius, for his glorious termings ori, 
| the Macedonian war, will give the reader an adequihe trum 


i of the splendour displayed by the Romans on these rocessio 
occasions, Romans 


The people erected scaffolds in the forum and Next foll 
and all other parts of the city where they could best wrought, 
the pomp. The Spectators were clad in white garstalled c 
all the temples were open, and full of garlands avidorned 
fumes ; and the ways cleared and cleansed by a great Joys that 
officers, who drove away such as thronged the paswvas brou 
straggled up and down, hat weig 

The triumph lasted three days ; on the first, whi#ained th 
Scarce long enough for the sight, were to be s#free. 1 
Statues, pictures, and images of ‘an extraordinar nsecrat 
which were taken from the enemy, drawn upon sevelveighed | 
dred and fifty chariots, On the second was cart hen wer 
j great many mains, 

Macedonians, both 
and glittering : which 
art and order, 
lessly, 


? 
» although piled up w 
yet seemed to be tumbled on heap? 
; helmets were thrown on peetives, 
gteaves ; Cretan targets and H 


: of 
ith thog which hi 


ter a 


bucklers and uiver. one ovemor: 
3 f amot? 
i horses’ bits quivers of arrows, lay huddled yp the spe 
4 


j and throu h* these ared the pP” 
naked swords ; 8 appe $ i aa tl 
ong, spears: Paughter, 
ether ins 


armour, there foliot 
b o carried the silyer that was ¢ 
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Se even hundred and fifty vessels, each of which weighed 
mp hree talents and was carried by four men. Others brought 
znali silver bowls, and goblets, and cups, all disposed in such 
t rder as to make the best show, and all valuable as well 
eat their magnitude as the thickness of their engraved 
rmitwork. On the third day, early in the morning, first came 
lequihe trumpeters, who did not sound as they were wont in-a 
these Srocession or solemn entry, but such a charge as the 
Romans use when they encourage their soldiers to fight. 

and Next followed young men, girt about with girdles curiously 
bestiprought, who led to the sacrifice one hundred. and twenty 
, gamstalled oxen, with their horns gilded, and their heads 
ds ati idorned with ribbons and garlands, and with these were 
grea DOYS that carried dishes of silver and gold. After these 
passras brought the gold coin, which was divided into vessels 
that weighed three talents each, similar to those that con- 
whidained the silver; they were in number fourscore, wanting 
, sühree, These were followed by those that brought the 
inary onsecrated bowl which Emilius caused to be made, that 
evaeighed ten talents, and was adorned with precious stones. 
rriPhen were exposed to view the cups of Antig’onus and 
yur Seleucus, and such as were made after the fashion invented 
futy The'ricles, and all the gold plate that was used at Per- 
eg us's table. Next to these came Per’seus’s chariot, in 
4 Which his armour was placed, and on that his diadem. 
i giter a little intermission the king’s children were led 
T ptives, and with them a train of nurses, masters, and 
moO Vernors, who all wept, and stretched forth their hands 
oi 
All treat their compassion. There were two sons and a 
tbe aughter, who, by reason of their tender age, were alto- 
ether insensible of the greatness of their misery ; which 
i sensibility of their condition rendered it much more 
j, f Plorable, insomuch that Per’seus himself was scarce 
"Regarded as he went along, ‘whilst pity had fixed the eyes 
($f the Romans upon the infants, and many of them could 

D2 . 
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not forbear tears; all beheld the sight with ani. I 
sorrow and joy until the children were past. H Bon 
children and attendants came Per’seus himself, (14. How 
black, and wearing slippers after the fashion of his a 


he looked like one altogether astonished, and doped On y 


‘ie Z z . How 
iE reason, through the greatness of his misfortune, 19, Wha 
\ p followed a great company of his friends and familiars P 


pa countenances were disfigured with grief, and whotdl. Wha 

Re to all that beheld them, by their tears and their ga Wha 
looking upon Perseus, that it was his hard fortune (24. Can ; 
much lamented, and that they were regardless d 

own. After these were carried four hundred E | 

gold, sent from the cities by their respective amb] 

to Emilius, as a reward due to his valour. Then by 

self came, seated on a chariot magnificently adori 

man worthy to be beheld even without these ensi] 

power) clad in a garment of purple interwoven vil 

and with a laurel branch in his right hand. All th 

in like manner, with boughs of laurel in their hat, Pre'cede 


ivi i į estab 
divided into bands and companies, followed the Ci Analogy, 
| their commander - i 


+ some singing odes according j 
gled with raillery, others songs dA In th 
f Emil‘ius’s deeds, who was adult) ON t 


usual custom, min 


| Code, s. a 
; | 
i and the praises o 


Tore toa by all men, yet unenvied by et@'vidin 
that was good, tubjects 
han of | 

= idvances 

Questions Jor Examination. Ebie 


| 1. What politi ___dnination 
fii l Grr rae change has frequently resulted from imp! a 
1 


omes a 
as Rome a mili 


litary state? 


2 W 
` 3. Why are we led t 


the d h 
7. By whom S raa of the phalanx? 
8. Of what troops was a ] 


| e; 
| . What was a cohort? gion composed ? 


A 10. What was the Roman form of battle ? 
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a mie) In what manner was an army levied ? 
t a12. How was the sanctity of the military oath proved ? 
ee A3. What advantages resulted from the Roman form of encampment ? 
self, (14. How long were the citizens liable to be called upon as soldiers ? 
» lö. How was the army paid ? 
his l6, What power had the general ? 
À depil 7- Ou what occasions did the soldiers receive rewards? 
‘18. How was the navy supplied with sailors? 
‘tune, 19. What fact concealed by the Roman historians is established by 
iiliars d Polybius ? - 
ars, z . 

20. How did the Romans form a fleet? 
who t21. What were the several kinds of ships? 

+ wae What naval tactics did the Romans use ? 
eir 0S3, How did an ovation differ from a triumph ? 
‘tune (24. Can you give a general description of a triumph ? 


less ct | 


1 ctor) 
ambi CHAPTER VIII. 
‘hen be} | 
adon ROMAN LAW.—FINANCE. | 
i 
] cua Then equal laws were planted in the state, 
n wilt) To shield alike the humble and the great. Cooke. 
A] the 
+ hands, Pre'cedent, s. something previously] lu. Foren’sic, adj. belonging to courts 
het established. of law. 
e C Analogy, £. à similarity of relations. |13. Par’ricides, se persons who have 
ling t Code, s. a body of laws. murdered one of their parents. 
o 
s of H ; 
dmit: In the early stages of society, little difficulty is felt in 
y evroviding for the administration of justice, because the 


ubjects of controversy are plain and simple, such as any 
nan of common sense may determine ; but as civilization 
dvances, the relations between men become more compli- 
tated, property assumes innumerable-forms, and the deter- 
Tp ination of questions resulting from these changes, be- 
{omes a matter of no ordinary difficulty. ` In the first ages 
wat the republic, the consuls were the judges in civil and cri- 
inal matters, as the kings had previously been '; but as 


g 


1 s . . os ge 
J Niebuhr, however, is of opinion, that judicial officers were elected 
‘ty the “ comitia curiata,” from the earliest ages. 


D3 
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| 

| 
the state increased, a new class of magistrates, called, sembly 
tors, was appointed to preside in the courts of law. Ú establi 
the age of the decemvirs, there was no written code} Ba ast 
gulate their decisions ; and even after the laws of the trig Sici 
tables had been established, there was no perfect syst outlaw 
law, for the enactments in that code were brief, and by any 
asserted a few leading principles. _ 2, The Roman junvas sh 
did not, however, decide altogether according to theiri be brou 
caprice ; they were bound to regard the principles thi when h 
been established by the decisions of former judges general 
_ consequently, a system of law was formed similartilegal lit 
common law of England, founded on precedent and andlwas bar 
In the later ages of the empire, the number of law-heriminai 
and records became so enormous, that it was no Inthe citiz 
possible to determine the law with accuracy, and theiordinary 
tradictory decisions made at different periods, grenli] 8. In 
creased the uncertainty. To remedy this evil, the enere so 
Justinian caused the entire to be digested into a wprætor 1 
system, and his code still forms the basis of the civil $ consi. 

Europe. n 
3. The trials in courts refer either to the affairs d 
state, or to the persons or properties of individuals, a 
called state, criminal, or civil trials. The two fom sessed 
the most important in regard to histor O e 
ie 8 I: sropert 
4. The division of the Roman people into tw? et 7 
made the classification of state offences very difficu” a T 
, general, the council of the patricians judged any 
who was accused of conspiring against their orders ® 
plebeians on the other hand, brought a patrician” W, but n 
of having violated their privileges before their o 
punai: 5. Disobedience to the commands ° f 
TEN was punished by fine and imprison” 
from his sentence there was no appeal ; put i j 
wished to punish any person by stripes oF death, w tence o 
demned man had the right of appealing to the geni 


Tors w 
Eia 
averse] 


en! 
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alledy sembly of his peers! 6. To prevent usurpation, it was 
We Westablished that every person who exercised an authority 
odeti not conferred on him by the people, should be devoted as 
thetn'a victim to the gods*. This was at once a sentence of 
Sytë outlawry and excommunication, the criminal might be slain 
, andi’ by any person with impunity, and all connection with him 
an jii was shunned as pollution. 7. No magistrate could legally 
theii be brought to trial during the continuance of his office, but 
ss thal when his time was expired, he could be accused before the 
dges general assembly of the people, if he had transgressed the 
yilar blegal limits of his authority. The punishment in this case 
damlwas banishment ; the form of the sentence declared that the 
law-tietiminal “ should be deprived of fire and water ;” that is, 
no lithe citizens were prohibited from supplying him with the 
1d therdinary necessaries of life. 
oxeal{, 8. In all criminal trials, and in all cases where damages 
ie emere sought to be recovered for wrongs or injuries, the 
a © ia impanelled a jury, but the number of which it was 
iil consist seems to have been left to his discretion. The 
nrors were called ju’dices, and the opinion of the majority 
airs oo the verdict. Where the votes were equal, the 
Js, mt@verser or defendant escaped; and when half the jury 
form sessed damages at one amount, and hal“ at another, the 
__{efendant paid only the lesser sum. In disputes about 
wo mt OPerty, the prætor seldom called for the assistance of a 
ficult eh 9 
9. The general form of all trials was the same ; the pro- 
i f 


i ' This privilege was conceded to the plebeians by the Valerian 
jan iw, but must have been possessed by the patricians from the earliest 
ir 0 i es; for Horatius, when condemned for the murder of his sister, in the 
480 of Tullus Hostilius, escaped by appealing to the comitia curiata. 
f the ihe Valerian law had no sanction, that is, no penalty was annexed to its 

pANspression, and during the two centuries of patrician usurpation ana 

it was frequently and flagrantly violated. On this account the 
r the iiw, though never repealed, was frequently re-enacted. 


m Mn he formula “to devote his head to the gods,” used to express the 
thy A ence of capital punishment, was derived from the human sacrifices 
j gent Bclently used in Rome, probably, because criminals were usually se- 


ted for these sanguinary offerings. 
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1 

| 

| 
secutor or plaintiff made his complaint, and the defer nal 
was compelled either to find sufficient bail, or to got! togeth 
prison until the day of trial. On the appointed day, | either 
plaintiff, or his advocate, stated his case, and proceetd case ot 
establish it by evidence; the defendant replied; ai) 14. 
jury then gave their verdict by ballot. extend 
10. In cases tried before the general assembly of) had si 
people, it was allowed to make use of artifices in orde slaves | 
conciliate the popular favour. The accused and his fre) ages ; | 
put on mourning robes to excite pity, they went iny|and w. 
most public places and took every opportunity of shor Except 
their respect for popular power. When Cicero was ane Was ve 
by Clo’dius for having illegally put to death the ass i chiefly 
of Catiline, the entire senatorian rank changed their tricians 
to show the deep interest they felt in his fate. Avijcould d 
great trials, the noblest specimens of forensic elog!7°POP° 
< were displayed by the advocates of the accuser ant fator 
accused; but the decisions were usually more in accort] 5 boa 
with the spirit of party than strict “ustice. por Ie 
11. The accused, however, nught escape, if he i. Qni 
prevail on any of the tribunes to interpose in his pebsput afte 

> the accuser to relinquish his charge ; if unfavourable > a 

appeared during the trial, it was usually adjourn anded 
sometimes the accusation withdrawn ; and up t0 the 
Moment of the commencement of the trial, the A camye 
had the option of escaping a heavier penalty, by 8) o. y 
voluntary exile. a On 
ne The punishments to which state criminals A 3. Re 
enced, were us i i jpitati® 
the Tarpeian ena a ae 

3 g gulati 
when life was spared, the penalties were either s 
fine. Under the emperors severer punishments q 
troduced, such as exposure to wild beasts, or burning 
a rw ude erp, eld 

- 3 zens, was exercised unsparing))" 

13. The punishment of parricides was curious} 


ose nan 
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defen minal having been beaten with rods, was sown up in a sack 
to goif together with a serpent, an ape, and a cock, and thrown 
l day, | either into the sea or a river, as if even the inanimate car- 
ceel case of such a wretch would pollute the earth. 

; mi| 14. Masters had an absolute authority over their slaves, 
| extending to life or limb; and in the earlier ages patrons 
ly of, had similar power over their clients. The condition of 
n orde slaves in Rome was most miserable, especially in the later 
iis fre, ages ; they were subject to the most excruciating tortures, 
it intt|@nd when capitally punished, were generally crucified. 


f stor) Except in this single particular, the Roman criminal code 


as atte Was very lenient and sparing of human life. This was 
assot Chiefly owing to the exertions of the plebeians, for the pa- 
heirr tricians always patronized a more sanguinary policy, and 
Avijcould do so the more easily as the aristocracy retained their 
eloge Monopoly of the administration of justice much longer than 
r ant that of civil government. 
aod 15. The Roman system of finance was at first very 
imple, the public revenue being derived from a land-tax 
he cOn Quiritary property ', and the tithes of the public lands ; 
| peri Put after the conquest of Macedon, the revenues from other 
Jeo OUrces were so abundant, that tribute was no longer de- 
nt! handed from Roman citizens. These sources were :— 
mel, 1. The tribute of the allies, which was a property tax, 
jeutering in different places, according to the terms of their 
„league, ` P 
2. The tribute of the provinces, which was both a pro- 
rs and poll-tax. 


8. Revenue of the national domains leased out by the 
ensors, i 


_ wert 


| Se Revenue from the mines, especially from the Spanish 
sliver-mines, 


ye 

tihe athe lands absolutely assigned to the plebeians free from rent, were 

not bis ost remarkable species of Quiritary property. It wasso called from 

y Quirites, Who formed a constituent part of the Roman people, and 
| shame was subsequently given to the entire. 
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5. Duties on imports and exports. And, j 

6. A duty on enfranchised slaves. | 

The receipts were all paid into the national treasury; 
the senate had the uncontrolled direction of the ge) 
expenditure, as well as the regulation of the amon 
imposts. 16. The officers employed to manage the) 
of the revenue, were the questors, chosen annually: 
under them the scribes, who held their situations fori 
Those who farmed the public revenue were called; 
licans, and were generally persons of ‘equestrian dist) 
but in the remote provinces, they frequently sublet toc) 
collectors, who were guilty of great extortion. Thell 
are the publicans mentioned in the New Testament. | 


Questions for Examination. 


1. When did the Romans first appoint judges ? 
2. How were the decisions of the prætors regulated ? 
3. How were trials divided ? Bin 
4. In what manner were offences against the classes of patriciat 
plebeians tried ? | 
| 
Í 


t. 
ni 


5. How was disobedience to the chief magistrate punished? 
6. What was the penalty for usurpation? 

7. How was mal-administration punished ? 

8. When did the prætors impanel a jury? 

9. What was the form of a trial? i 
10. Were there any other forms used in trials before the peop 
- Had the criminal any chances of escape? 

12. What were the usual punishments? ` 

13. How was parricide punished? 

l4: In what respect alone was the criminal law of the Romans 
15. What were the sources of the Roman revenue? at 
16. To whom was the management of the finances entrusted 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS AND PRIVATE LIFE OF THE 
ROMANS. 


I see before me the gladiator lie ; 
He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low— 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder shower; and now 
The arena swims around him—he is gone, . 
Ere ceased the inhuman sound which hailed the wretch who won. | 


He heard it, but he heeded not, his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 
He recked not of the life he lost nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother, he their sire 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday— 
All this rush’d with his blood—shall he expire, 
And unrevenged ?—Atise, ye Goths, and glut your ire. Byron. 


2. San‘guinary, adj. bloody. | 4. Demorallization, s. the change of 
morals for the worse. 


|1- Tur inferiority of the Romans to the Greeks in intel- 
jlectual acquirements, was nowhere more conspicuous than 
{in their public amusements. While the refined Grecians 


Sought to gratify their taste by music, the fine arts, and 
dramatic entertainments, the Romans derived their chief 
pleasure from contemplating the brutal and bloody fights 


of gladiators ; or at best, such rich shows and processions 
28 gratify the uneducated vulgar. ‘The games in the circus, 


with which the Romans were so delighted, that they con- 

sidered them of equal importance with the necessaries of 

life, consisted of athletic exercises, such as boxing, racing, 

wrestling, and gladiatorial combats. To these chariot- 
D6 
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racing was added under the emperors, and exhibitin | LT 

combats between wild beasts, and, in numerous inste | eta 

between men and beasts. ‘them fre 
2, After the establishment of the naval power of Re! no longe 
i chil part of 

naumachie, or naval combats, were frequently exhi part of € 

in circi built for the purpose. These were not alm) merit Sa 

sham fights; the contests were, in many instancestof the R 
£ D 


i i rors of a sangu ranny of 
engagements, displaying all the horro gui ranny 


owing, i 
battle. 1 g 


these sca 
5. To 
establishe 
of a lan 

martial e 


(whristiani 


) dlood was 
H 


l 
Jopulace. 


6. Son 
their m 
po of hi 


Den; he 
+ ators ol 
3. The custom of exhibiting shows of gladiator jompey. 


nated in the barbarous sacrifices of human beings wt one tim 
prevailed in remote ages. In the gloomy superstil t even t 
the Romans, it was believed that the manes, or S»? Isplayed x 
the dead, derived pleasure from human blood, WA 7, The , 
therefore, Sacrificed, at the tombs of their ancest™ je Most ci 
tives taken in war, or wretched slaves. It Me 
found, that sport to the living might be combi 
this horrible offering to the dead, and instead of "18. Whe, 
the miserable victim to the executioner, they yee Ted, he fi 


3 at 
pelled to fight with each other, until the greater p 
exterminated. 
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4, The pleasure that the people derived from this execra- 
stay ble amusement, induced the candidates for office to gratify 
them frequently with this spectacle. The exhibitions were 
no longer confined to funerals, they formed an integrant 
xhi part of every election, and were found more powerful than 
aly merit in opening a way to office. The utter demoralization 
ceştlof the Roman: people, and the facility with which the ty- 
gui ranny of the emperors was established, unquestionably were 
| 


owing, in a great degree, to the pernicious prevalence of 
these scandalous exhibitions. 


ERa 


a 


established in various parts of Italy, each under the control 

of a lanis/ta, or fencing-master, who instructed them in 
\\ Martial exercises. The victims were either prisoners of 
Ne or refractory slaves, sold by their masters ; but in the 
R ee ages of the empire, freemen, and even senators, 
ventured their lives on the stage along with the regular 
Gladiators, Under the mild and merciful influence of 
y hristianity, these combats were abolished 


lood was no longer shed to gratify a cruel 
Aopulace, 


» and human 
and sanguinary 


6. So numerous were the gladiators, that Spartacus, one 


their number, having escaped from a school, raised an 
my of his felloy -sufferers, 


Py ae he was finally subdu 
wl “bey. Julius Cæsar 
si One time, three hundred 


thousand. 

named from their peculiar arms 5 
. . ` 

e reliarius, who endeavoured to 


emper his antagonist with a net; and his opponent the 
Culor, 


Je most common were th 


extremity of the stage, and implored 
; if he had shown good sport, they 
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took him under their protection by pressing dow, 
thumbs; but if he had been found deficient in coup ?!° of s 
activity, they held the thumb back, and he was ing, ranged in 


| murdered by his adversary. Fee 
hind then 


ple. Col 
the back : 
front of t 
were exhi 
pied by tl 
Behind th 
the actors. 
five feet a 


G 9. The Roman theatre was formed after the model i 
ee but never attained equal eminence. The re 
aways paid more regard to the dresses of the actors nS 
richness of the decoration, s 


Sle 
plot, or elegance of language. Scenic represe 
_ not appear to have been very popular at Rome, c 
a Fe mugh = the sports of the circus. Besides 
i ete s oae the Romans had a species of 
B $ es Ae their country, called the Atellane farce) 
ae m general low pieces of gross indecency; @” 
_ buffoonery, i 


4 


than to ingenious struc! 
pntat 


but someti i iri ires © 
: Mes contained spirited sau" 
ia and conduct of public men. E remedy 
Hs A e should be greatly mistaken if we supP® buskin w 
eatres in ancient Rome at all resembled thos?’ 


dern times ; i 
a times ; they were Stupendous edifices, some Med asto 
could accommodate thirty th 


could perform its evolution 
the first who erected a thea 


a 
Ousand spectators, 20% | 
s on the stage. Pom 


tre of hewn stone ; 
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‘ble of containing 40,000 spectators. The seats were ar- 
s * ranged in a semicircle, gradually rising above each other ; 
E foremost row was assigned to the senators ; next be- 
hind them were the equites, and at the back were the peo- 
ple. Columns, statues, and pictures formed the scene, at 
the back and side of the stage; the semicircular space in 
front of the stage was named the orchestra, where dances 
Were exhibited ; from its position the row of seats occu- 
pied by the senators was sometimes called the orchestra, 
Behind the pillars of the scene were the dressing-rooms for 
the actors. The stage was called the pulpit, and was about 


five feet above the tevel of the orchestra. 


POSa aS > 


Ged SO sORogORaR005 


D defects of distance, the tragic actors wore 
j a mi very thick soles to raise them above their 
ii P. dl and Corawl their faces with a mask, so con- 
ve © render the voice more clear and full’. Instead 


ae 

nce t] 
through, Fee mask was called persona, from personare, to sound 
i Persona the English word person is derived, which 
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of the buskin, comic actors wore a sort of slippery! 


“forbidde: 


P : difference 
11. The periodical festivals of the Romans Wer | 


brated with theatrical entertainments and a 
circus at the public expense. The most remarks | 
these festivals was the secular, which occurred o 
periods of 110 years. The others occurred annual) 
were named from the gods to whose honour they 


dedicated. | 


BI 
12. The Romans were a more grave and domestic 
| 


than the lively Greeks; their favourite dress, the) 

gown, was more formal and stately than the Grecia 

cloak ; their demeanour was more stern, and their mi| 

More imposing. The great object of the old Rom: 

to maintain his dignity under all circumstances, «| 

show that he could control the emotions to which or 

men too readily yield. Excessive joy or grief, unge) 
admiration, or intense surprise were deemed disg) 

and even at a funeral, the duty of lamenting the dey 

Was entrusted to hired Mourners. Temperance at 3) 

Was a leading feature in the character of the Romans he pon 
the early ages of the republic, but after the conquest freould dis 
their luxuries were more extravagant than those CC Cian 
tion recorded in history. But there was more extra) "OY ex 
than refinement in the Roman luxury, and though im 
Sums were lavished on entertainments, they were de 


of that taste and elegance, more delightful than P 
costly delicacies, 


sock. 


13. The Roman ladies enjoyed more freedom th#? 


A L What, 
_ 7 any other ancient Nation. They visited all p res 
public amusement uncontrolled, and mingled i 2 iyn 


i e 
Society. As the loga was the distinctive dress of i 


: 3 7 hot) 6. From 

So the stola was Peculiar to the women ; it was ] a 
7. What 1 

5 How W 

properly signifies 9. What | 


ect 
pe 3 pot so much an individual as the a5? 
individual in relation to ciyi] Society, å 
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pez forbidden to those who were not of pure morals. p 
i zi r under- 
difference between the toga and stola will be bette - 
stood from the accompanying figures than from a mere ve 


bal description. 
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Were 
rts jy 
darks! 
ed o 
nuall 
te 


stie p 
the ig) 


he power of the husband, however, was absolute, and he 
ould divorce his wife 
ause. 


werarely e 
uous, 
he mo 


at pleasure without assigning any i 
In the early ages of the republic this privilege was 
xercised, and the Roman ladies were strictly vir- 
but at a later period divorces were multiplied, and 
st shocking depravity was the consequence. 


` 


Questions Jor Examination. 


L What were the national amusements of the Romans 

« What were the naumachie ? 

3: Whence arose the custom of gladiatorial combats? , 

4. Why were these exhibitions of frequent occurrence 

5. How was the supply of gladiators kept up? 

6. From what circumstances do we learn the great numbers of the 
gladiators 2 


T. What names were given to the gladiators ? 
9. Win Were these combats terminated ? 
A Wh 


at pieces were exhibited on the Roman stage? 
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10. How did the dramatic entertainments in Rome differ fron 


of modern times? mountain 


11. Which were the most remarkable Roman festivals? 
12. What was the general character of the Roman people? 


which ine 


13. How were women treated in Rome? | 3. Spa 
conclusio! 
=a (lesperate 
: 1 z | 4. Tra 
CHAPTER X. | 
country L 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE EMPIRE AT THE TIME OF ITS creguently ir 
EXTENT. Gaul was 
The 5 A Bracca’ta, 
The Roman eagle seized 4 
The double prey, and proudly perch’d on high! north by | 
And here a thousand years he plumed his wings the Va'rus 
"Till from his lofty eyry, tempest-tost, H 
F the south 
And impotent through age, headlong he plunged, j 
While nations shudder’d as they saw him fall. Asthe Sequa 
8. Aquita 
5 or o and the L 
1l. Arid, adj. dry, parched. | 3. Punic, adj. Carthaginian. on meno 
i 
rene marca by the Ar 


1. The ordinary boundaries of the Roman empire 
which, however, it sometimes passed, were in Europ 
two great rivers of the Rhine and Danube; in Ao 


Euphrates and the Syrian deserts; in Africa, the A 
arid sand which fence the interior of that continet 


5 ESAT, 


6. Italy 


as far as t} 
Switzerlar 
sountry w 


„We shall t] 


thus contained those fertile and rich countries W Me Medit 
A Konwal the Mediterranean sea, and constitute the 4 Sicilia 
portion of the earth, e Roma 


| 
| 
| 


i 


1 The student will find th i i 
l 7 f the ancié 
countries detailed more fully i o Classical 
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2 Beginning at the west of Europe 1 we find, ities on i 
Hispa’nia, Spain. Its boundaries are on the east, t folonies, I 
gs the Pyrenees, on every other side the se the interic 
divided into three provinces; 1. Lusita’nia, igrated { 
bounded on the north by the Du’rius, Douro, an® Island, 7 
south by the A'nas, Guadiana ; 2. Bo'etica, bou for Supren 
the north and west by the A’nas, and on the eas"by the Ro 


| . v 
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hoa Fountains of Orospe’da, Sierra Morena ; 3. Tarracone nsis, 
\vhich includes the remainder of the Spanish peninsula. 
3. Spain was annexed to the Roman empire after the 
conclusion of the second Punic war; Lusita‘nia, after a 
desperate resistance, was added at a later period. 
4, Transalpine Gaul was the name given to the entire 
country between the Pyrenees and the Rhine, it conse- 
sRENquently included France, Switzerland, and Belgium. 5. 
Gaul was divided into four provinces; 1. Narbonen’sis or 
Bracca’ta, bounded on the west by the Pyrenees, on the 
north by the Cevennian mountains, and on the east by 
the Va'rus, Var ; 2. Lugdunen’sis or Celtica, bounded on 
the south and west by the Li’ger, Loire, on the north by 
asthe Sequa’na, Seine, and on the east by the A’rar, Saone ; 
8. Aquita’nica, bounded by the Pyrenees on the south, 
pnd the Li/ger on the north and east; 4. Bel’gica, bounded 
on the north and east by the Rhe’nus, Rhine, on the west 
k the Arar, and on the south by the Rhoda’nus, Rhone, 


re far as the city Lugdu’num, Lyons. Helve’tia, the modern 
op) “itzerland, was included in Belgic Gaul. This extensive 
gogountry was not totally subdued before the time of Julius 


æsar. 
ni 
a 6. Italy has been already mentioned in the first chapter ; 


re shall therefore pass it over and come to the islands in 
he Mediterranean. 


Sici‘lia or Trinac’ria, Sicily, was the first province that 
He Romans gained beyond the confines of Italy. The 
‘tes on its coast were founded by Phcenician and Grecian 
olonies, but the native inhabitants retained Possession of 
G Interior ; one tribe, nanied the Sic’uli, are said to have 
ee from Italy, and to have given their name to the 
ne The Greeks and Carthaginians long contended 

Premacy in this island, but it was wrested from both 
Y the Romans towards the close of the second Punic war. 


earl 7 R 
y at the same time, the islands of Corsica and Sardinia 
te annexed to the empire. 
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i 
7. Britan’nia, divided iuto Britan’nia Roma'na, mal 
tained England and the south of Scotland, and Brithe studer 
Barbara or Caledo‘nia, the northern part of Scotlay last editio 
which the Romans never penetrated. Britain wy DY its ow] 
invaded by Julius Cæsar, but was not wholly subdy the reign 
fore the time of Nero. As for Hiber‘nia or Ier'ne, Jyprovinee. 


it was visited by Roman merchants, but never byl) ily abe 
Teens. and was tl 
8. The countries south of the Danube were she eS Nia 
and divided into provinces during the reign of i, PE oy 
The number of these provinces was seven; 1. Vinee" anal 
bounded on the north by the Danube, on the eastb bs p 
Æ'nus, Inn, on the west by Helve’tia, and on the wa and 
Rha'tia; 2. Rheetia, lying between Helve'tia, Vind me 
and the eastern chain of the Alps; 3. Novi‘cum, bee) es a 
on the north by the Danube, on the west, by the BA niin j 
Inn, on the east by mount Ce’tius, Kahlenberg, ®) 4 The 
the south by the Julian Alps and the Sa‘vus, Sa ore, Ger 
Panno‘nia Superior, having as boundaries, ‘the Dami ints a 
the north and east, the Ar'rabo, Raab, on the south! 45, woe 
Se ee aes on the west; 5. Panno‘nia Mrans by a 
g rrabo on the north, the Ar'rabo on the at count 
and the Sa’vus on the south; 6. Moe’sia Superior, W Tt was ; 
on the north by the Danube, on the south by Madia beye 
pes Tchar-dag on the west by Pan’nonia, MOF Which tl 
ee 
the chain of mount H A Ea the Pihos, les 
Euxi‘nus, Black § æmus on the south, an te led 
Au Tse eee A Pi: Cees 
ces OEMS NE ed the districts along f + The 
ic, from Rhæ'tia to the rivet 4 
east. It was nae south, and the Sa’vus, H 
the Macedonian $ ued by the Romans about © 
war. 
10. Macedon and Greece were subdued afte! E 


quest of Carthage ; for the particulars of their 8 


fy 


| Digitzeg py Ana Samal Fopndtian pheenai and eGangob 
ick) 
a student is referred to the introduction prefixed to the 
lay last edition of the Grecian History. Thrace was governed 
wa BY its own kings, who were tributary to the Romans until 
ie; fhe reign of the emperor Claudian, when it was made a 
, province. ) 
u 11. Da’cia was first subdued by the emperor Trajan, 
‘and was tlie only province north of the Danube ; its bound- 
i aries were, the Carpathian mountains on the north, the 
Tibis‘cus, Theiss, on the west, the Hiera'sus, Pruth, on the 
ants and the Danube on the south. 
| 12, The principal Asiatic provinces were, Asia Minor, 
i g yria, and Pheeni‘cia, Beyond the Euphrates, Arme‘nia 
| and Mesopotamia were reduced to ‘provinces by Trajan, 
me but abandoned by his successor Adrian. 
a 18. The African provinces were, Egypt, Cyrena‘ica, 
Numidia, and Maurita/nia. 
|_| 14, The principal states on the borders of the empire 
ie Germania and Sarma’tia in Europe, Arme’nia and 
‘Parthia in Asia, and Ethio’pia in Africa. 
H 15. Eastern Asia, or India, was only known to the Ro- 
fe ans by a commercial intercourse, which was opened with 
a at camy soon after the conquest of Egypt. 
1 Mt was divided into India on this side the Ganges, and 
a eee the Ganges, which included Serica, a country 
ch a the Romans possessed but little knowledge. India 
i a ane ee the Senge contained, 1. The terri- 
ied E een, the In‘dus andl Gan’ges ; 2. The western coast, 
ed Malabar, which was the part best known, and 
- The island of Taproba’ne, Ceylon. 
16. The commerce between Europe and southern Asia 
| a important in the reign of Alexan/der the Great !; 
greater part of the towns foun i 
ueror oe to pacientes pare bea ae 


After his death, the Ptol/emies of Egypt became the pa- 


1 See Pinnock’s Grecian History. 
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trons of Indian traffic, which was unwisely negler y 
the kings of Syria When Egypt was conquered W 
Romans, the commerce with India was not inteme 
and the principal mart for Indian commerce unde] 
Roman emperors, was always Alexandria. The ja 
of the Parthians excluded strangers from their ten: 
and put an end to the trade that was carried on beh) 
northern India, the shores cf the Caspian sea, and tt, 
to the Aigean. In consequence of this interruption, 
my’ra and Alexandri‘a became the great depéts.of el. 
commerce, and to this circumstance they owed hag 
mous wealth and magnificence. 


a 
] 
| 


Questions for Examination. 


1. What were the boundaries of the Roman empire ? 
2. How was Spain divided ? 
3. When was Spain annexed to the Roman empire? 


4 What countries were included in Transalpine Gaul? 
5. How was Gaul divided? 


à l 7 1. Æneas, s. 
6. What islands in the Mediterranean were included in thè Ve'nus, s, 
empire ? ; Bie emy 

d fable, to 


SE ene 


Ves'tal, s, 


10. What were the Roman provinces in the east of Europe! mene 
ther, 
14. What were the princi iret Ves'ta, t 


7, When was Britain invaded by the Romans, and how mit heaven 
country did they subdue ? Sate 
1 1 chi'ses 
8. Into what provinces were the countries south of the D ne t 
divided ? ter of 11 
9. What was the extent of Illyricum ? aean 
1 niais in 
Ml By whom was Dacia conquered ? +. Usurpattio 

2. What were the Asiatic provinces? te 
13. What were the African provinces ? 

+. mne principal states bordering on the emp! 

15. Was India known to the Romans? . 1 


- What cities und, a 
er the Romans enjoyed the grea 
Commerce with India? ta 


END OF THE INTRODUCTION 


Cele 
ty 
nde 5 

ial ee CHAPTER I. 

iy 
mi 5 

b | OF THE ORIGIN OF THE ROMANS. 
iij 
lt - Observe the youth who first appears in sight, 
on And holds the nearest station to the light, 
i 4 ; _ Already seems to snuff the vital air, 

a And leans just forward on a shining spear : 
we. Silvius is he, thy last-begotten race, 


But first in order sent to fill thy place.— 
An Alban name, but mix’d with Dardan blood. 
Born in the covert of a shady wood, 
Him fair Lavinia, thy surviving wife, 
f Shall breed in groves, to lead a solitary life : 
In Alba he shall fix his royal seat 
And, born a king, a race of kings beget. 
Dryven’s Vinain, Aan. VI. 


1, Anelas, s. a Trojan prince, Poster'ity, s. 
Ve'nus, s, the goddess of love and tions. 
beauty, who is said, in Pagan] 5. Mars, s. the god of war. 


succeeding genera- 


d fable, to have come down from Sacerdo'tal, a. belonging to priest- 
heaven to enjoy the company of hood, priestly. 

D A anpliiaag: r Func'tions, s. acts of an office, 
ehi’ses, se (pron. An-ki-ses) the employment. 


son of Ca‘pys, by The'mus daugh-|12. Divul’ged, k. 

`, } part. made known. 
Ain ter of Mus king of Troy. Depo'sed, part. deprived of an 
“ Rutuli, s. a people of Italy. office. 


Mezen'tius, s, king of the Tyrrhe’- $ y si k 
nate UCA g e Tyrrhe’-|13. O'men, s. any sign or token by 


i which a future event may bi 
Fapa'tion, s.e the act of wrong- foretold. wee 
he taking what belongs to ano- Tu’tclar, a., having the guardian- 


ts a ship and protection of any perso 
Wedital s. a virgin priestess of or thing. x az 5: 
es'ta, the goddess of fire. 


‘ 3 A 


Tux Romans were particularly desirous of being 
ght descendants of the gods ; as if to hide the mean- 
ess of their real ancestry. Æneas, the son of Venus and 


hou 


T y, S 
i fa chi'ses, having escaped from the destruction of Troy, 
‘alter Many ad A R 2 
29094! ae ventures and dangers, arrived in Italy—a.m. 


re he was kindly received by Latinus, king of 


he Lati ; a 6 
zatins, who promised him his daughter Lavinja in 
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| ` mariage. 2. Turnus, king of the Rultuli, was 
who opposed Æneʻas, he having long made pretend Wn. 
| | her himself. A war ensued, in which the Trojan hel whi 
gt) A victorious, and Turnus: slain.. In consequence giaet t 
i Lavin‘ia became the wife of fEne’as, who built ag 
f her honour, and called it Lavin’ium. Some time o 
ti engaging in a war against Mezentius, one of the 7S Y 
i kings of the country, he was vanquished in tum, aS!" 
in battle, after a reign of four years. 3, Aseni a k 
son, succeeded to the kingdom j and to him I Ma 
second son, whom he had by Lavin‘ia. It would be t ay 
and uninteresting to recite a dry -catalogue of thek oa 
that followed, of whom we know little more thas) i 
names ; it will be sufficient to say, that the successio ne 
tinued for nearly four hundred years in the same ain, i 
| and that Numitor, the fifteenth from Æneas, was Hle a 
king of Alba. i 
| Numitor, w 
| 
i 


„uction 
ho took possession of the kingdom tipe, thi 
sequence of his father’s will, had a brother named At}.;, cha 

to whom were left the treasures which had been wi, river 

from Troy. 4. As riches too generally prevail js rigo: 

Ki right, Amulius made use of his’ wealth to supPyer had 
f brother, and soon found means to possess himself ¢ place 
kingdom. Not contented with the crime of usurpiSm the 
added that of murder also. Nu’mitor’s sons fit’pm, I 
sacrifice to his Suspicions; and to remove all apl"adle, w 
sions of being one day disturbed in. his ill-gottet 


he ca ay 5 4 
e caused Rhe’a Silvia *, his brother’s only dave" mour 
become a vestal » 


| Rooke i which office obliging her to PMA gave 
virginity, made him ‘less uneasy as to the claims 
i | t terity, i 


5. His precautions, however, were all frustr 


Ne Svent Rhea Silvia was called to the perform 

H 1 So called bec 4 
: euse born in a wood, whither his mothe 

i. taig to have fled for fear of Ascanius. i 


^ By the Poets she js usually named Ilia. 
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, was pme religious service in tte temple of Mars, near the 
preteng 272+ A spring of water glided through the sacred wood, 
rojan het which the temple was enclosed, and the Priestess, in 
tenes yider to discharge one of her sacerdotal Junctions, went 
milt a Äther to take the pece sary water for her sacrificel; where 
ne tim 120 disguised in a military habit, like that in which 
ars was commonly represented, surprised and forced the 

of sstal. Others are of opinion that she met a young lover 


turn, anif 


Asaris TE by appointment. 6. When Rhea Sil’via, however, 


-ould no longer conceal her shame, she charged the god 
E aD es with being the cause of it. The circumstances of 
siki | temple, the sacred wood, and the presence of that god, 
os iho was believed to make his residence in the sanctuary 
ore thi 


i msecrated to him, gave a less odious colour to the affair 
ccession, 


id whether it was her crime or her misfortune, the fact is 
pe i ain, that in due time she brought forth two boys, who 
fre no sooner born than devoted by the usurper to de- 
_Tuction. 7. The mother was condemned to be buried 
zdom Five, the usual punishment for yestals who had violated 
ed hi chastity, and the twins were ordered to be flung into 
een Me river Tiber. 8. Tt happened, however, at the time 
vail fis rigorous sentence was put into execution, that the 
sup? fer had, more than usual, overflowed its banks, so that 
nself t place where the children were thrown, being distant 
urpim the main current, the water was too shallow to drown 
fistiem. Tt is said by some, that they were exposed in a 
| apadle, which after floating for a time, was, by the waters 
tten Ptiring, left on dry ground ; that a wolf, descending from 
Jaug? Mountains to drink, ran, at the cry of the children, 


» pd gave them suck under a fig-tree, caressing and licking 
ims ilem as if they had been her own young, the infants hang- 


she had been their mother, until 
ated! usítulus, the king’s shepherd, struck with so 
ight, conveyed them home, and deliv 
Ble, Acca Lauren’tia, to nurse, 


Was 


surprising 

ered them to his 

who brought them up as 

9. Others, however, assert, that from the Vicious 
E 
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| 
| 
. | 
life of this woman, the shepherds had given her thes 
} 7 hi 7 i bove 
name of Lupa’, or wolf, which they suppose might i : a 
be the occasion of this marvellous story. ee 
i COV 
But though this account must be regarded as C P i 
|l it was. one of the most popular subjects for paint) i 
M i *) their | 
sculpture in ancient Rome. Indeed, one of the moste E 
pieces of statuary is a representation of Roulif e cl 
Remus suckled by the wolf. It is also frequently de) ne 
on the Roman coins and medals, joined with the El heir 
personified Rome, the features of which are suppa: 


divide 
y agite, | A 
some to represent Rhea Silvia. konin 


| enable 
lone oi 
Remu 
| 
| accuse 
‘lands. 
to Nu’ 
12. 
Htwins 
Si exposi 
$ ito Ro 
F |Re’mu 
/tyrant 
‘during 
{ jtaken | 


dhad bi 


The 
the pala 
from th 


a tev) long 
: : a po 
s, the twins, 1n wh menipul 


tres all 
ner preserved, seemed early to discover abilities ® 


i 

$ ae 3 e 
Š * Lupa literally signifies a harlot as well as a 8°44 
f 


ci 10. Rom‘ulus ana Remu 
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her this} A pi 
ight pa above the meaness of their supposed origin. From their 
| very infancy, an air of superiority and grandeur seemed to 
|discover their rank. They led, however, the shepherd’s 
life like the rest; worked for their livelihood, and built 
their own huts. But pastoral idleness displeased them, 
and, from tending their flocks, they betook themselves to 
the chase. Then, no longer content with hunting wild 
beasts, they turned their strength against the robbers of 
their country, whom they often stript of their plunder, and 
‘divided it among the shepherds. 11. The youths who 
‘continually joined them so increased in number as to 
|enable them to hold assemblies, and celebrate games. In 
jone of their excursions, the two brothers were surprised. 
|Re'mus was taken prisoner, carried before the king, and 
accused of being a plunderer and robber on Nu’mitor’s 
| lands. Romulus had escaped; but Re’mus, the king sent 
to Nu’mitor, that he might do himself justice. 

12. From many circumstances, Faus’tulus suspected the 
twins under his care, to be the same that Amu‘lius had 
exposed in the Ti’ber, and at length divulged his suspicions 
to Romulus. Numitor made the same discovery to 
Remus. From that. time nothing was thought of but the 
tyrant’s destruction. He was beset on all sides; and, 
during the amazement and distraction that ensued, was 
taken and slain: while Nu‘mitor, who had been deposed for 
forty years, recognized his grandsons, and was once more 
placed on the throne’. 

13. The two brothers, leaving Numitor the kingdom of 
Alba, determined to build a city upon the spot where they 
had been exposed and preserved. But a fatal desire of 


| as fab; 
paintiy 
most a 
somul 
ntly de 
the ke 
suppos 


re: The troops, if they deserve the name, with which Romulus invested 
€ palace, and at.length slew the king, were merely a tumultuary rabble 
om the Country, whose ensigns were bundles of hay suspended from 
me Poles; these were called manipuli, and hence came the name of 
Snipulares, afterwards given to the troops. z 


E2 
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reigning seized them both, and created a qj 
tween these noble youths, which terminated trai desirou 
Birth-right in the case of twins could claim no Prece contrib 
they therefore were advised by the king to take an, subject 

sta from the flight of birds, to know to which of the | 

tutelar gods would decree the hon 


feren |sanctu 


| 
j our of governi 
} rising city, and pouseducntly, of being the director (| 
i other, 14. In compliance with this advice, each to 1. Wha 
i station on a different hill. To Re’mus appeared sg 2 Who 

: 13. ho 
tures ; in the moment after, Rom‘ulus saw twelve, | 


14. Wha 
parties had been formed for this purpose, the one de) 5. Wha 


» Wha 
for Re’mus, who first saw the vultures: the othe 17. Wha 


Rom‘ulus, who saw the greater number 1 Each partya] 8: How 


3 3 i 19. What 
itself Victorious; the one having the first omen, tlerjo, What 


that which was Most complete. This produced a ell In wl 


12. How 
which ended in a battle, wherein Re’mus was slain. i, ae 
even said, that he was killed by his brother, who iia Relat 

provoked at his leaping contemptuously over the at) By u 
struck him dead upon the spot. l E 


. + u 

15. Romulus being now sole commander, and g 
years of age, began the foundation of a city that wi 
| 
i 


day to give laws to the world. It was called Roms | 
the name of the founder, and built upon the Palatine! 
his successful omen—a.M 


ê, d 
Was at first nearly squat” 


4 y Is 

j poetical 

i NS tosing an old Etruscan esc M 
| Period of 110 years, 


ii Digitized byrAtyarseme; Roundatian:Gresnekand eGangotri +7 


iffereny sanctuary for all malefactors and slaves, and such as were 
il ae of novelty; these came in great multitudes, and 
Pl contributed to increase the number of our legislator’s new 
ake an subjects. 


Questions for Examination. 


. What was the origin of the Romans? 
2. Who first opposed Æneas, and what was the result? 
. Who were the successors of Æneas ? 
- What was the conduct of Amulius? 
. What event frustrated his precautions ? 
16. What followed ? 
. What was the sentence on Rhea Silvia and her children? 
arty 8. How were the children preserved ? 
. What is supposed to have occasioned this marvellous story? 
1, thecio, What was the character and conduct of Romulus and Remus ? 
a cll In what manner were they surprised ? 
i How was the birth of Romulus and Remus discovered, and what 
„consequences followed? 
io p13. What caused a difference between the brothers ? 
3 l4. Relate the circumstances which followed. 
] city 15, By whom was Rome built, and what was then its situation? 
6. By what means was the new city peopled ? 


E3 
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{a Tn 
i | 
CHAPTER II. (ieee 
| of Rome 
FROM THE BUILDING OF ROME TO THE DEATH OF ROM) gave the 
| The kin 
See Romulus the great, born to restore X | thersena 
The crown that once his injured grandsire wore, Pe. 
This prince a priestess of our blood shall bear; | city, wh 
And, like his sire, in arms he shall appear, | 3. Tl 
Two rising crests his royal head adorn: | 4 
Born from a god, himself a godhead born, | legislate 
His sire already signs him for the skies, | those lay 
And marks his seat amidst the deities. Al thi 
Drypven’s Vinatt, Ey) thin; 
| gistrates 
Cereal | by suffri 
1. Constitu’tion, s. form of government. Suffrages, s. votes or voisé 4 The 
Lic'tors, s. Roman officers, employed determine a controreriaal 


in apprehending criminals. in dispute. | foilow tr 
2. Sen/ate, s. an assembly of men met | 4. Plebe‘ians, s. the common E 


together to enact laws, and to de- | 5. Sooth’sayers, s. those whop#| to avoid 


bate on matters which respect the foretel future ever | 5. Th 
3. Patrieians, s. the nobility; men of p; Nee oO an 4 to the i 
jispinsic O Ween that makes E raas E nina hi E i 
laws. in the public games at Raf" SMP 19 U 
| that age 
. | soothsaye 
1. Scarcreny was the city raised above its foun | of birds, 
when its rude inhabitants began to think of givS" and to d 
form to their constitution. Romulus, by an act off comman 
generosity, left them at liberty to choose whom they") undertak 
for their king; and they, in gratitude, concurred V 6. Wi 
him for their founder. He accordingly was ack to separa 
as chief of their religion, sovereign magistrate of Àl the husb 
and general of the army. Beside a guard to alll") even, in 
person, it was agreed that he should be preceded) ig (een ch 
he went, by twelve lictors, each armed with an axe the fathe 
ın a bundle of rods; these were to serve as executi fortune a 
the law, and to impress his new subjects with ai Tin gh 
his authority’, Suved. 
7. Afi 
neigt Romulu 


1 This symbol of i his 
: Sovereignty w. W from his 
Etruri: Ch, ignty was borro ed 
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2. The senate, who were to act as counsellors to the | 
king, was composed of a hundred of the principal citizens 
| of Rome, consisting of men, whose age, wisdom, or valour, i 
OM gave them a natural authority over their fellow subjects. 
f The king named the first senator, who was called prince of 
| the senate, and appointed him to the government of the 
city, whenever war required his own absence. 
| 8. The patricians, who composed the third part of the 
| legislature, assumed to themselves the power of authorising | 
l those laws which were passed by the king, or the senate. if 
Si All things relative to peace or war, to the election of ma- | 
gistrates, and even to the choosing a king, were confirmed | 
| by suffrage in their assemblies. ih 
is 4 The plebeians were to till the fields, feed cattle, and | 
a follow trades ; but not to have any share in the government | | 
Fë] to avoid the inconveniences of a popular power. | | 
ct, i 5. The first care of the new-created king was, to attend HLL 
a to the interests of religion. The precise form of their wor- 
tep ship is unknown; but the greatest part of the religion of 

| that age consisted in a firm reliance upon the credit of their 


"| of birds, and the entrails of beasts, to direct the present, ~ 
6’ and to dive into futurity. Rom’ulus, by an express law, 
ul commanded that no election should be made, nor enterprise 
JT] undertaken, without first consulting them. 

"l 6. Wives were forbidden, upon any pretext whatsoever, 
Hl to Separate from their husbands; while, on the contrary, Val 
I the husband was empowered to repudiate the wife, and i 
le") even, in some cases, to put her to death. The laws be- 1 
wm) ‘Ween children and their parents. were still more severe ; | 
eM) the father had entire power over his offspring, both of | 
it fortune and life; he could imprison or sell them at any | 
H time of their lives, or in any stations to which they were 


arrived. 
l T. After endeavouring to regulate his subjects by law, | 
A Rom ulus next gave orders to ascertain their numbers. | | 
E4 | 


d 
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The whole amounted to no more than three thousands) attempts | 
and about as many hundred horsemen, capable of bea tained the 
arms. These, therefore, were divided equally into the ravish 
tribes, and to each he assigned a different part of thee the partn 
Each of these tribes was subdivided into ten curiæ, org) 11. A 
panies, consisting of a hundred men each, with a centy Antem’na 
to command it; a priest called curio, to perform thew solved to 
fices, and two of the principal inhabitants, called duum seemed to 
to distribute justice. iseparate i 

8. By these judicious regulations, each day ai who made 
strength to the new city ; multitudes of people flockel destroying 
from all the adjacent towns, and it only seemed to mpplaced col 
women to ensureits duration. In this exigence, Romik tO repress 
by the advice of the senate, sent deputies among il 12, Ta 
Sabines, his neighbours, entreating their alliance; ealthough 
upon these terms, offering to cement the strictest conf ç 
racy with them. The Sab'ines, who were at that timet 
sidered as the most warlike people of Italy, reject not « 
proposal with disdain. 9. Rom/ulus therefore proci Saga 


3 „commande 
a feast in honour of Neptune ', throughout all the me 


isgré 
oman te 


water. U 
) mises, to t 
c i i 

eded by sacrifices, and ended in shows of wrestlers, 4} the engag 


ators, and chariot-courses. The Sabines, as he ha arms by y 
ecte D 
r ee E among the foremost who came to be T Aira mist 

» ringing their wives and daughters with them, "fay, threw 


th ; ; 
© Pleasures of the sight. 10. In the mean fill trashed he 
games began, ost it 
y 


and while the strangers were M 
Bron the Spectacle, a number of the Roman youth nm 

Í In among them with drawn swords, seized the yoa 
and oe beautiful Women, and Carried them off by vi% 
In vain the parents protested against this breach © 
tality ; in vain the virgins themselves at first opp% 


most eq 


1 More i A jain" 
the Nan properly in honour of Consus, a deity of Sabi ones 


s 
z Mythology.) a later age confounded with Neptune. (Se 
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di attempts of their ravishers ; perseverance and caresses ob- 
be: tained those favours which timidity at first denied ; so that 
o È the ravishers, from being objects of aversion, soon became 
wd the partners of their dearest affections. 
re, IL. A bloody war ensued. The cities of Cz’nina! 
į Antem’ne *, and Crustumi'num °, were the first who re- 
‘solved to avenge the common cause, which the Sab‘ines 
im; seemed too dilatory in pursuing. But all these, by making 
‘separate inroads, became an easy conquest to Rom/ulus, 
a who made the most merciful use of his victories ; instead of 
M ione their towns, or lessening their numbers, he only 
ym Placed colonies qf Romans in them, to serve as a frontier 
w to repress more distant invasions. 
gi 12 Ta’tius, king of Cures, a Sabine city, was the last, 
, calthough the most formidable, who undertook to revenge 
nfs the disgrace his country had suffered. He entered the 
eo Roman territories at the head of twenty-five thousand men, 
eid not content with a superiority of forces, he added 
saipsttatagem also. 18. Tarpe’ia, who was daughter to the 
eo mender of the Capit/oline hill, happened to fall into his 
ep hands, as she went without the walls of the city to fetch 
yi ater. Upon her he prevailed, by means of large pro- 
s[auses, to betray one of the gates to his army. The reward 
‘i he engaged for, was what the soldiers wore on their 
gins, by which she meant their bracelets. They, however, 
ither mistaking her meaning, or willing to punish her per- 
dy, threw their bucklers upon her as they entered, and 
rushed her to death. 14. The Sab‘ines being thus pos- 
essed of the Capit/oline, after some time a general engage- 
ent ensued, which was renewed for several days with 
tlmost equal success, and neither army could think of 
Aubmitting ; it was in the valley between the Capitoline 


1 
A town of Latium, near Rome. (Livy.) 
City of the Sabines, between Rome and the Anio, from whenee 
Ao Ante Amnem. (Dionys. Hal.) 
town of Etruria, near Veli. (Virg.) 


ES 
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and Quiri’nal hills that the last eg act was fy nee 
between the Romans and the Sab‘ines. 15, Thek an i 
was now become general, and the slaughter Protig:| dience. 


- | 
when the attention of both sides was suddenly ty conduct. 


from the scene of horror before them to another, |) ments t 


Sab/ine women, who had been carried off by the Row) not told 
flew in between the combatants, with their hair hy rid of tl 
and their ornaments neglected, regardless of their | the seni 
danger; and, with loud outcries, implored their ht viewing 
and their fathers to desist. Upon this the combatans the fact, 
if by natural impulse, let fall their weapons. 16, AL ee l 
commodation ensued, by which it was agreed, that Be heaven ; 
ulus and Tja’tius should reign jointly in Rome, mug ey 5 
power and prerogative ; that a hundred Sab‘ines short) an : 
admitted into the senate, that the city should rel temple 
former name, but the citizens should be called Quis, 

after Cu'res, the principal town of the Sab‘ines; aul 

both nations being thus united, such of the ee 
chose it, should be admitted to live in and enjoy | 2. Of wh 
privileges of citizens of Rome. 17. The conquest | 4 
meria was the only military achievement under the! 


tents und 
the Camerini embraced the opportunity to lay K m atje 
Roman territory. But Rom'ulus gave them ball or a mom 
six thousand on the Spot, and returned 10 oe Tee 
Rome. He took likewise Fidenæ, a city about a Constitutio 
longs distant from his capital, and reduced the Ve! tee 
submission, ; 


People forn 
eath has 
bh" 8toss ignor 

the truth o 


19. Successes like 
pride in the conqueror, 
limits which had been 


From being contente 4 
Wisely assigned to his P 
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8 fy began to affect absolute sway, and to control those laws 
hek] to which he had himself formerly professed implicit obes 
digi dience. The senate was particularly displeased at his 
y te conduct, as they found themselves used only as instru- 
er, || ments to ratify the rigour of his commands. 20. We are 
Rof not told the precise manner which they employed to get 
ir ii rid of the tyrant. Some say that he was torn in pieces in 
ieiti] the senate-house; others, that he disappeared while re- 
huste viewing his army; certain it is, that from the secrecy of 
tani | the fact, and the concealment of the body, they took occa~ 
, A| sion to persuade the multitude that he was taken up into 
at Re, heaven ; thus, him whom they could not bear as a king, 


ithe they were contented to worship as a god. Rom/‘ulus 
oil reigned thirty-seven years; and, after his death, had a 
eti temple built to him, under the name of Quiri’‘nus!, 

Qui? 
and 
Vie) 
yy 


Questions for Examination. 


1. What were the first proceedings of the rude inhabitants of Rome? 
2. Of whom was the senate composed ? 

3. Who were the patricians ? 

4. Who were the plebeians? 


njectural history from the ballads and 

he origin of the nation: Their explanation of 
he full as improbable as the vulgar belief of his 
aven į a combination of all the senators to 
murder a popular King, the perpetration of the murder without a 
shrick or cry to give the alarm, the concealment of the body in frag- 
ments under the Senators’ robes, the absence of any stains or traces 
ver the deed of blood, and the perfect preservation of 


atters so perfectly inexplicable, that no one could 
n credit to the tale. 


th 


People for A 
death Tea from these 


E6 
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| 

5. What was the first care of the new king? | 
In what did the religion of Rome consist? j 

| 


enjoy 

6. What were the laws between husband and wife, and between ja a 
and children? > i 

7. What were the regulations directed by Romulus? |the p. 
8. What was the result of these regulations ? kasé 
9. What conduct did Romulus adopt in consequence ? | 
10. What treatment did the Sabines experience ? [that r 
11. Did they tamely acquiesce in this outrage ? lto an 
12. Who undertook to revenge the disgrace of the Sabines? | 


13. What was this stratagem, and how was its 
14. Did the possession of the 
15. What put a stop to this s 


perpetrator rewa) Sabine 


Capit'oline put an end to the war! bation 
anguinary conflict? 


16. What were the terms of accommodation ? | & i 

17. Was this joint sovereignty of long continuance? been e 

18. Was Romulus successful in military affairs ? exemp 

19. What was the consequence ? fies 

20. What was the manner of his death ? [philoso 
; content 


CHAPTER III. 
FROM THE DEATH of ROMULUS, | 


TO THE DEATH OF 
POMPILIUS, THE SECON 


; a 
D KING OF ROME.—U. C. 9| 


When pious Numa reign’d, Bellona’s voice « posed c 
No longer cal} 


d the Roman youth to arins; 
In peaceful arts | s 


£ th nited t 
i ts he bid her sons rejoice, O 
And tranquil live, secure from war’s alarms. at his laws 
ost . 
Buoty y his e 
eerennererennn ‘milder , 


n JA A 
S arene tats f A Particular period, Janus, s. the most ancient qn Inspit 
ime, kings of Italy; deified ; 
x a sen tg 
Indu’ee, v, to lead, to Persuade, ae (ate his nov Sacred o 
5. Egeria, s, the nymph wh 7 the past and future. Eg nov 
Over pregnant Women, > Presides) month of January takes 1 


errrnrnnnnrnres 


advancing a stra" ty, 
Y, the senators unde 
» by taking the Bote 
for five days, and during that 
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enjoying all the honours and all the privileges of royalty. 
tween par 2. This new form of government continued for a year; but 
the plebeians, who saw this method of transferring power 
was only multiplying their masters, insisted upon altering 
‘that mode of government. The senate being thus driven 
Ito an election, at length pitched upon Nu’ma Pompilius, a 
(Sabine, and their choice was received with universal appro- 
bation by the people'. 


es?) 
or renal 
he war} | 


| 3. Nu’ma Pompil’ius, who was now about forty, had long 
been eminent for his piety, his justice, his moderation, and 
{exemplary life. He was skilled in all the learning and 
sopky of the Sabines, and lived at kome at Cu’res?, 


(contented with a private fortune; unambitious of higher 
= It was not, therefore, without reluctance, that he 


a 


accepted the dignity ; which, when he did So, produced such 
joy, that the people seemed not so much to receive a king 
op sm aS a kingdom, 
c3 4 No monarch could be more proper for them than 
Numa, at a conjuncture when the government was com- 
posed of various petty states, lately subdued, and but ill 
nited to each other: they wanted a master who could, by 
is laws and Precepts, soften their fierce dispositions ; and, 
y his example, induce them to a love of religion, and every 
ilder virtue, 5, Numa’s whole time therefore was spent 


i 3 inspiring his subjects with a love of piety, and a venera- 
e) tion for the gods. He built many new temples, instituted 

ue I . . . 

om ie cred offices and feasts; and the sanctity of his life gave 

5] 


trength to his assertion—that he had a particular corres- 
ondence with the goddess Egeria. By her advice he . 
uilt the temple of Janus, which was to be shut in time of 
ace, and open in war. He regulated the appointment of 


a Numa Pompilius was the fourth son of Pompilius Pom’po, an 
ustrious Sab'ine. He had married Ta'tia, the daughter of Ta’tius, 


di € colleague of Rom'ulus, and on the death of his wife gave himsel! 
mye ely to solitude and study. (Plutarch—Livy.) as 
eri ith ere Probably at Quirium, the Sabine town which was unite 
id 1 Rome, (See Introduction, Chap. II.) 
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| 
the vestal virgins, and added considerably to the pra! 
which they had previously enjoyed. 

6. For the encouragement of agriculture, he tenon 
those lands which Rom’ulus had gained in war, amon | 
poorer part of the people ; he regulated the calenda, 
abolished the distinction between Romans and Sak 
by dividing the people according to their several ti 
and compelling them to live together. 7. Thus b 
i arrived at the age of fourscore years, and having re 

forty-three in profound peace, he died, ordering hist 


contrary to the custom of the times, to be buried inas 
coffin; and his books of ceremonies, which consist 


Pri 


: ; 7 «71.2. Albans 
twelve in Latin, and as many in Greek, to be buried; Tapet 
side in another}, 4. champ 
: | 
=r | 
1. Art 


Questions for Examination. i 


i 
1. Upon the death of Romulus, what took place in regatd¥elected 
successor ? 
2. How long did this order of things continue ? 


3. What Was the character of Numa Pompilius ? 
4. Was Numa a monarch suited 
ix 5. Relate the acts of Numa. 


6. What were the further acts of Numa? 


7. What orders did he leave at his death? 
aoe = oe 


ais scarcely more historical than tay 5 
respecting it are fewer, and partake less 

> 3 
Bance. Indeed, he had himself discouraged the songs of the 


hest hono 5 “ta, the Cam 
J ilence sonours to be paid to Tac‘ita, 
Iuse of Silence, His memory was best preserved by 
to him by universal tradition. 
E loved to dwell on his peaceful virtues, and on the pure haire 
king serveq and the nymph Egeria. They tell us h 3 pared 
suddenly dean nae repast to his guests on ey int® r, in t 
A a A @ shes into gold, and the plain foo f 
sumptuous viands, he gold, I ad, ager 
i te y also add, that when he dicd, 4 
4 away in tears for his loss, and was changed into a fountail | 
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he pri 
t CHAPTER IV. 


PROM THE DEATH OF NUM 


he di 


A, TO THE DEATH OF TULLUS Hos- 


» amoni TILIUS, THE THIRD KING OF ROME.—v. c. 82. 
alenda, The Roman and the Alban chiefs 
nd Sa In council have determined, that since glory 
A Must have her victims, and each rival state, 
rera t Aspiring to dominion, scorns to yield, 
Thus hs From either army shall be chose three champions, 
: ‘ To fight the cause alone, and whate’er state 
vang Tey, Shall prove superior, their acknowledged power 
o hist Shall fix the imperial seat, and both unite 
1g his be Pp 7 
ee Beneath one common head. WHITEHEAD. 
d in 4 
ronsiste, f E 2 
iedh 2. Albans, s. a people of Alba in Italy. | 5. Antag’onists, s. adversaries, persons 
NTIC: j3. Impet/uous, a. hasty, violent, vehe- opposed to others in battle. 
f ment. 6. Ma‘nes, s. ghosts. 
| Cham'pions, s. heroes, great warriors. | 7, Imbru’ed, part. dipped, stceped. 
| 
1. Ar the death of Nu’ma, the government once more de- 
yolved upon the senate, and so continued, till the people 


egard "lected Tullus Hostilius for their king, which choice had 


so the concurrence of the other part of the constitution. 
This monarch, the grandson of a noble Roman!, who had 
ormerly signalized himself against the Sab’ines, was every 
ay unlike his predecessor, being entirely devoted to war, 
nd more fond of enterprise than even the founder of the 
tmpire himself had been; so that he only sought a pretext 
i r leading his forces into the field. 
2. The Albans, by committing some depredations on the 
oman territory, were the first people that gave him an 
u Pportunity of indulging his favourite inclinations. The 
fect Prees of the two States met about five miles from Rome, 
hat” Prepared to decide the fate of their respective kingdoms ; 
enor, in these times, a single battle was generally decisive. 
e two armies were for some time drawn out in array, 
Waiting the signal to begin, both chiding the length of 


uret 


1 Tt Seems to h 


ave been part of the compact between the Romans 
Sabines, that 


a king of each people should reign alternately. 
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that dreadful suspense, when an unexpected propos | 


Bi 
the Alban general put a stop to the onset. 3, g Bile t 


+ Steppi 
between both armies, he offered the Romans to ‘ell ued 


dispute by single combat; adding, that the side HE ra 
; f šuperio) 

champion was overcome, should submit to the conge H 
fSonsent 


A proposal like this suited the impetuous temper of th! 7, Bi 
man king, and was embraced with joy by his subjects hat yer 
of whom hoped, that he himself should be chosen tlountry, 
the cause of his country. 4. There were, at that time Sr, A 
twin brothers in each army; those of the Romans tignatio 
called Hora’tii, and those of the Albans Curia'tii; dss of h 
remarkable for their courage, strength, and activity;etrothe 
to these it was resolved to commit the management (afferanc 
combat". At length the champions met, and each, tileased t 
regardless of his own safety, only sought the destruciite mag: 
his Opponent. The spectators, in horrid silence, tr appe 


upon the plain, and the three Curia’tii, who were wound 
ig to pursue the survivor, wl 


for mercy. Too soon, however, they P% 
pi War en: 


flight to beg 


that his flight was only pretended, in order to sep] 
three antagonists, whom he was unable to oppose ™ 
a quickly after, Stopping his course, and turning i 
TA he a : second brother, who was coming UP 
now aes TA fallen, shared the same fate 4 
fationed ant qe the last Curia'tius to condi 
gued and disabled by his wounds, slowly advan) 
offer an easy victory, He was killed, almost yore 


1 The Horatii 
ora'tii and Curia; is : f 
carnas'sus, the sons of a ti were, according to Dius ; 
trious citizen of Alba, © sisters, daughters of Sequi en cis 


aci 


One ; ialti P 
and the other to Horak married to Curia’tius, sample 


near relatives, lus, a Roman: so that the 


s 
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ropot ile the conqueror exclaiming, “ Two have I already sa- 
| Stents steed to the manes of my brothers; the third I will offer 
5 deci to my country”—despatched him as a victim to the 

side "ihperiority of the Romans, whom now the Alban army 
Cong onsented to obey}, 
ar of the 7. But the virtues of that age were not without alloy ; 
ubjects hat very hand that in the morning was exerted to save his 
osen tolountry, was, before night, ¢mbrued in the blood of a sister : 
t timer, returning triumphant from the field, it raised his in- 
omansignation to behold her bathed in tears, and lamenting the 
vti; Dss of her lover, one of the Curia’tii, to whom she had been 
otivity;etrothed, This so provoked him, beyond the powers of 
ment differance, that in a tage he slew her: but the action dis- | 
each, tileased the senate, and drew after it the condemnation of | 
estruciite Magistrate. He was, however, pardoned by making 
ce, {nsS Appeal to the people, but obliged to pass under the 

till fake ; an ignominious punishment, usually inflicted on 
Fiotory#S0ners of war?, 

-agaitsy8- Tullus having greatly increased the power and wealth 
- lying! Rome by repeated victories, now thought proper to de- 
e wou? d satisfaction of the Sab‘ines, for the insults which had 
5 senden formerly offered to some Roman citizens at the temple 
xy pe the goddess Fero/nia, which was common to both nations. 
i pat var ensued, which lasted some years, and ended in the 
ose ut Overthrow of the Sab‘ines. 

Hostilius died a 
k lightning ; oth 


fter a reign of thirty-two years ; some say 
ers, with more probability, by treason’, 


rning 


a 6H This obedience of the Albans was of short duration; they soon 
» and were defeated by Tullus, who razed the city of Alba to 
oround, and transplanted the inhabitants to Rome, where he 
yy cred on them the privileges of citizens. 
tvy, lib, i, cap. 25. Dion. Hal. 1. 8. 
f us in the old legends is ascribed to a super- 
Ai HGS? they tell us that he attempted to use the divination by 
don a ma discovered from Ju/piter Elic‘ius, the means of averting 
pns; but not being like that pious monarch, able*to counteract 
‘pres of that Capricious demon, he was destroyed. Nu/ma was saved 
“nce of mind: when Elic/ius proposed a cruel remedy, tne 
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Questions for Examination. people, 

i ] 

| 1. On whom devolved the government on the death of van sen 
what is the character of his successor ? from Ni 

i 2 ‘Whaneppertunity first offered of indulging the new kinigf his i 

| natior PE 

| 3. What proposal was offered, and accepted, for deciding theeWhich w 

it 4—6. Relate the circumstances which attende } 

| result of it, r 5 

| 7. What act followed the victory ? of agricu 

| 8. What conquest was next achieved ? War. 

| 2. Th 


d the coinbit every oc 


CHAPTER V. i 


incursion 
FROM THE DEATH OF TULLUS HOSTILIUS TO THE nuto their ; 
ANCUS MARTIUS, THE FOURTH KING OF rome.—v. c heir citi 


i 
creased } 
~ Where wh a 


at remains 


OF Alba, still her ancient rites retains, fuelled a 
Still worships Vesta, though an humbler way, the Vol's 
Nor let the hall 


owd Trojan fire decay.—J ovENal, 


Sy 
triumph, 
i 8. Bu 


a Ty, 
theitie-¢ nt = eople 20M parat 
a e time in which Fiden’ates, s. the peo#®sOMpara 


tecerosrenrerere 


A 
cant between nce rich and Pe, i 
; peat of one Sovereign prince, a or Iial.. In this city, ne me the 
ys t e pecession of another. In Eng- our Lord 27, the amplifa y a sea 
and, there is no interregnum, the when there were 50,0008) 6 : 
poovernment being hereditary, and most of whom welé hich he 
ree inveal, a. in a direct line. or wounded. 
4 rich s. the people of a once ve Vol'sci, s. once a very © 
re and powerful city in Tuscany, people of Italy. 
out twelve miles from Rome, 3. Adja’cent, a. lying neet 


1. AFTER an ; 
Mar'tius, 


4 
nlerregnum, as in the former va 
the grandson of Numa, was elected kit 
king by Speedy interru 


a-head,” said th 
responded N 


2 +n ocue! 
Phons rendered the command i en 
mon—“ from an onion in my gici 
A srs 12 Sala 


np? 
Pile ae seee 
that the king e: Some composition similar vie 
Sic ndeavourin i ir arts fell & 4 
incautious experiment, © to discover their a : 
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people, and their choice was afterwards confirmed by 
the senate. As this monarch was a lincal descendant 
E on Numa, so he seemed to make him the great object 
w king his imitation. He instituted the sacred ceremonies ', 
ng teg hich were to precede a declaration of war; but he took 
ame ssn to advise his subjects to return to the arts 


| 
_ War, 


| 2. These institutions and precepts were considered by 
le neighbouring powers rather as marks of cowardice 
than of wisdom. The Latins therefore began to make 

Incursions upon his territories, but their success was equal 
g puto their justice: An/cus conquered the Latins, destroyed 
ac cities, removed their inhabitants to Rome, and in- 

reased his dominions by the addition of part of theirs. He 

fe also an insurrection of the Vei, the Fiden’ates, and 
a i Vol'sci; and over the Sab’ines he obtained a second 
triumph, 


8. But his victories over the enemy were by no means 
eli omparable to his works at home, 
mi o . 

dying the ci 


in raising temples, forti- 
ty, making a prison for tmalefactors, and build- 
a ga Sea-port at the mouth of the Tiber, called Os‘tia, by 
Which he secured his subjects the trade of that river, and 
"l at of the salt-pits adjacent. Thus having enriched his 
subjects, and beautified the city, 


he diced, after a reign of 
jventy-four years, 


Questions Jor Examination, 


Who was elect 
ed by th 5 bias 
i pressures Chil ino D Sel people after the interregnum, and what 
. What light did his i . rc, Pernt 
V s enemies consider his institut 1 
ith what success did they oppose him? hee 


in First an amba 
tis f this we: 


ssador was sent to 


ods and people of Rome. At 
their javelins into the enemy's 
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3. What were the other acts of Ancus ? j a 
How many years did he reign? ‘ome tim 
wife, Tar 
preted as 
CHAPTER VI. ar 


F ANC T volvin u 
FROM THE DEATH O NCUS MAR S, TO THE RA S 
a 3 t THE F rts to s 
TARQUINIUS PRISCUS, TH FIFTH KING OF RON 2 el 


= 


himself e] 
130. . j ; 
lay appoi. 
The first of Tarquin’s hapless race was he, jut of the 

Who odium tried to cast on augury ; $. 9 
But Nevius Accius, with an augur’s skill, tiendship 
Preserved its fame, and raised it higher still a and 
limself for 


Pereernternrernce 


inii angue tha 
L ganis s. a city of Tuscany ın Pre’sage, s. a token by hide 
aly, 


dy Lng ee thing future may be know p the pe 
} ~Y, 3. the pretended art of fore- 1 i 
telling future events. This art was | 3- Haran‘gue, s. a set speech. pen. 
Much practised in ancient times, | 4. Intrig’ue, s. (pron. intrei 4 A kir 


but is now justly exploded as i = 
i mg yance. 
consistent wit! p a contrivar 


r 


pues h reason and true araras aio nists nding, g 
Zn, In or 
Petenrrnrce ed Memb, 


1. Lo’crus Taraurn‘vs Pris’cus was appointed guar li ae 
the sons of the late king, and took the surname of | > AE 
lus, from the city of 


Tarquin'ia, whence he last came: 
ae 5 s jitins, Over 
ather was a merchant of Corinth ', who had aca or peac 
siderable wealth by trade, and had settled in fo a who h 
account of some troubles 


A inl 
at home. His son, who} 
his fort : ugo; but 
Ortune, married a woman of family in the city 


the inrog 


quina. 2. His birth, profession, and country, p al in 
temptible to the nobles of the place, he, by his wig armour, 
suasion, came to settle at Rome, where merit alte ory, even 
title to distinction, On his way thither, say the hi With the 
as he approached the city gate, an eagle, stooPi fera] advan 
above, took off his hat, and flying ome his chart Y towns, 
. Re Tarquin 
aed on ee UTR e ced iy ot aR wan res 


thmus of that 


sixty st 
om the sea. Its name, about sixty 


original name was Ephy’re. 
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tome time, with much noise, put it on again. This, his 
wile Tan‘aqui!, who it seems was skilled in augury, inter- 
preted as a presage, that he should one day w 
Perhaps it was this which first fired his ambition to pursue 
it. 3. Ancus, being dead, and the kingdom, as usual, de- 

prn olving upon the senate, Tarquin used all his power and 

arts to set aside the children of the late king, and to get 


OME), : $ 
himself elected in their stead. 


ear the crown. 


For this purpose, upon the 
lay appointed for election, he contrived to have them sent 
Jut of the city ; and in a set speech, in which he urged his 
řiendship for the people, the fortune he had spent among 
tothe, and his knowledge of their government, he offered 
iimself for their king. As there was nothing ia this ka- 
aiste that could be contested, it had the desired effect 8 
ari pa the people, with one consent, elected him as their sove- 
ch SIgn, . 


ead, A kingdom thus obtained by intrigue, was, notwith- 


nding, governed with equity. In the beginning of his 
#n, in order to recompense his friends, he added a hun- 
ed members more to the senate, which made them, in all, 
nifee hundred. 
Tange: But his peaceful endeavours were soon interrupted 
| the inroads of his restles 


nes s neighbours, particularly the 
iets, over whom he triumphed, and whom he forced to 
ly for peace, He then turned his arms against the Sa- 
inbé® Who had risen once more, and had passed the river 
ofits but attacking them with vigour, Tarquin routed 
ing “MY ; so that many who escaped the sword, were 
fesi med in attempting to cross over, while their bodies 


i armour, floating doy 
Oly, even before the 
t with the tidings, 
„eral advantag, 
py towns, tho 
“arquin ha 
g Was resoly, 


vn to Rome, brought news of the 
messengers could arrive that were 
These conquests were followed by 
es over the Latins, from whom he took 
ugh without gaining any decisive victory. 

ving thus forced his enemies into submis- 
ed not to let his subjects grow corrupt 
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| 
i nee. He therefore undertook 4 
through indole c : ok and Tal raised tl 
several public works for the convenience and em 


itv! d enll above th 
ment of the city ’. 


1 
6 ee ‘ment. 

a aus: Mine . 
7. In his time it was, that the lugurs came intl son-in-I 


increase of reputation. He found it his interest inflame t 
mote the superstition. of the people; for this Was their tar 
but to increase their obedience. Tanaquil, his vi at last, f 
a great pretender to this art; but Ac‘cius Nee'viuse, ruffians, | 
most celebrated adept of the kind ever known inljthat they 
8. Upon a certain occasion, Tarquin being resolve! with the | 
the augur’s skill, asked him, whether what he rajupon the 
pondering in his mind could be effected. Nevius!) were atte 
consulted his auguries, boldly affirmed ‘that itathe sons | 
“Why then,” cries the king, with an insulting mi în flight 1, 
had thought of cutting this whetsone with a : Wh Th 
“Cut boldly,” replied the augur; and the king(distinguis 
through accordingly °. Thenceforward nothing "me. I 


í : sfthirty-ejc} 
dettaken in Rome without consulting the aug rty-eigl 
obtaining their ady. 


ci 


ice and approbation. f 
9. Tarquin was not content with a kingdom, 
ving also the ensigns of royalty% In imitatio! WI 

53 R . . 10 Was 
Lyd‘ian kings, he assumed a crown of gold, an a 2. What oce 
a sceptre with an eagle on the top, and robes 0! | 


attene 

«ih Was this - 
It was, perhaps, the splendour of these royalties H S. 
‘They had 


ha 


. ` Preparations for | 
city was likewise fortified y 
Sewers, constructed b 

Tarquin, finding 
small, so that he W 


some new bodies of knights to 


. . mho 
7 n this he was o d by Ne’vius, Wi? i 
the original ny SSE NY D 'o bring 
: mber ha es. To 
ries therefore i d been fixed by auguries men 


ntempt, Tar/quin made the exper! 

Ne b poveven though attede y s 

i ars evident marks of a fabulous origi 

himself an au ur, says to his brother Quintus, “ Look a 

on the razor and Aint of the famous Accius; when we rei 

phers, we must lay no stress on fables.” (Cic. J.i f 
hese ensigns 


A pine’ 
Of submission, © © alty were sent him by the 54 
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raised the envy of the late king’s sons 


, Who had now, for 
above thirty-seven years, quiet] 


y submitted to his govern- 
_ ment. His design also of adopting Servius Tullius, his 
müi son-in-law, for his successor, might h 
rest inflame their resentment, 

Was, their tardy vengeance, they 


ave contributed to 
10. Whatever was the cause of 


resolved to destroy him; and 
is w at last, found means to effect their purpose, 


iussu lruffians, who demanding to speak w 
ninl|that they came for justice, struck him dead in his palace, 
Mei with the blow-of an axe. The lictors, however, who waited 
> wifupon the person of the king, seized the murderers as they 
iust Were attempting to escape, and put them to death: but 

the sons of Ancus, who were the instigators, found safety 
smi in flight 1. 


l1. Thus fell Lucius Tarquin’ius, 
ing distinguish 


by hiring two 
ith the king, pretending 


surnamed Pris’cus, to 
him from one of his successors of the same 


He was eighty years of age, and had reigned 
ous thirty-cight years ?, 
gust J 


Questions Jor Examination. 


r A a P 

` wio was Lucius Tarquinius Priscus? 

What occasioned his removal to Rome, and what circumstances 
attended it? 


pl 4s this presage fulfilled, and by what means? 


1 . a 
= Hey had before attempted to render the king detestable in the eyes 


A puting to him the murder of Nævius, who had 
disappeared. As this calumny failed of its intended effect, « 
« pardoned by Tarquin; but this clemency by no means 
their inveterate hatred, nor rendered them less anxious to 
destruction, 
We a "story of the elder Tarquin presents insuperable difficulties, 
at his original name was Lu'cumo, but that, as has been 
ntroduction, was the Etrurian designation of a chief 
eran 3 ne circumstance, however, is unquestionable, that we 
fommenced ri greatness and the splendour of the Roman city. He 
Posteri. pose vaulted sewers which still attract the adiirarion 
Pectacles ¥ he erected the first circus for the exhibition of pu i 
omplete He Planned the Capitol, and commenced, if he did not . 
» the first city wall. The tradition that he was a Tuscan 


) aie Appears to be well founded; but the Corinthian origin of his 
VAS very Improbable. 
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4. In what manner did he govern? l 
5. Was Tarquin a warlike prince ? | precede 
6. How did he improve his victories ? Í 

; : ó | related 
7. By what act did he ensure the obedience of his Subjects) | ae 
8. What contributed to increase the reputation of the augur | all his i 


9. What part of his conduct is supposed to have raised thee | lation c 
the late king’s sons? ] 


10. What was the consequence of this envy and resentment) | good an 
11. What was his age, and how long did he reign? | publicly 


| the sena 
| the suffi 


CHAPTER VII. | 8 Sei 
| [taken at 


FROM THE DEATH OF TARQUINIUS PRISCUS TO THE DEN and was 


SERVIUS TULLIUS, THE SIXTH KING OF ROME. —U.C. I) infant in 


i found his 
Servius, the king, who laid the solid base ‘futur 
On which o'er eartn the vast republic spread.—Tuoust! e gre 


| 4. Upc 
4 

oe A make a p 
2. Dissimula'tion, s. the act of putting; 7. Lustrum, s. a space offr] S 


on a false appearance, in order to 10. Sympathetic, a. having mt? ing the } 


Pores 


conceal one’s intention or endea- 
vour, 


sation. _~ ent. T 
ia peck Eein nE of a town || 11. mer a. unawr AALS y: 
by storm, and delivering it up to a ? a Ese 
be plundered by the soldiers, 


2 Serviu; 

Mes, accore 
1. Tae report of the murder of Tarquin filled a. ee 
subjects with complaint and indignation ; while the a ee 
ran from every quarter to the palace, to learn the “a iad A 
the account, or to take vengeance on the assassins. ^ E a 
this tumult, Tan’aquil, slong of the late king, oi an 
the danger she Must incur, in case the conspiratols* 


and desirous of sceing heny 
with great art dissembled we 
g's death. She assured the pe? 
one of the windows of the palace, that he was oy 
but only stunned by the blow ; that he would 
recover; and that in the meantime he had dep 
* power to Servius Tullius, his onae sere 
ingly, as it had bee 


P: The clas 
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preceded by his lictors, went t 


© dispatch some affairs that 
| related to the public safety ; 
1 


still pretending that he took 
all his instructions from the king. This scene of dissimu- 
lation continued for some days, till he had m 
m} 800d among the nobles 3} when, the death of Tarquin being 
| publicly ascertained, Servius came to the crown, solely at 
| the senate’s appointment, and without attempting to gain 
| the suffrages of the people !, 
| 8. Servius was the son of a bondwoman, who had been 
| taken at the sacking of a town? belonging to the Latins, 
DEAT and was born whilst his mother was a slave. While yet an 
0 I infant in his cradle, a lambent flame ê is said to have played 
[round his head, which Tan’aquil converted into an omen of 
w future greatness, 
4. Upon being acknowledged king, he determined to 


make a great change in the Roman constitution by admit- 
șting the plebeians to a particip 
ent. 


gurs! | 
the a 
i 


ade his party 


ation in the civil govern- 
The senate was too weak to resist the change when 


ne Proposed, but it submitted with great reluctance, 
j. Servius divided all the Romans into classes and centu- 
according to their wealth and the amount of taxes 


Ties, 


Paid to the State. The number of centuries in the first 
tlass 
w 


j nearly equalled that of all the others ; a great advan- 
age to the plebeians, for the lower classes being chiefly 
ients of the patricians, were always inclined to vote 
“cording to the Prejudices or interests of their patrons. 
he classification by centuries was also used for military 
(Purposes, the heavy armed infantry being selected from 
e richer classes ; the light troops, whose arms and armour 


ould be obtained at less expense, were levied among the 
Wer centuries. 


‘anki 
yas ‘ ates sA 
iki Diony “us Halicarnas’sue tells us, that he assumed the sovereignty, 
waiting for the suffrages, either of the senate or people. 

Cornicta m. (Dion. Hal.) His father is said to have been one Tul- 

OF royal extraction, who was killed in the defence of - 
“A fig’, Lhe name of his mother was Ocrisia. (Ibid:) 

Me of fire Gliding about without doing any harm. 


ss 
S 
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7. In order to ascertain the increase or decay Fy 
subjects, and their fortunes, he instituted another ra en 
tion, which he called a lustrum. By this, all the w o 
were to assemble in the Cam’pus Mar'tius !, in con | by ev 
armour, and in their respective classes, once in fiver.’ the tw 
and there to give an exact account of their familisi | womer 
fortune. (oie a 


The ceremonies concluded with a sacrifice called!) giving 
Su-ove-taurilia, so called because a sow (sus) at! was m 
(ovis) and a bull (taurus ) were sacrificed to the Idrs) her tha 
tntelary deities of social and domestic life. remark 
jthat ea 


: 
‘the mi: 


so gel 


=4) Son-in-] 
\ consort, 
FH wife, Tu 
“ardour. 


8: Having enjoyed a long reign, spent in setli 


domestic policy of the state, and also not inatet 
foreign concerns, he conceived reasonable hopes“ 
cluding it with tranquillity and ease”. He ge 
thoughts of laying down his power; and, having 


7 i 
the kingdom into a republic, to retire into obsuy WS, he 


i a E ae 
oman ne plain at Rome, without the walls of the atin 
Youth performed their exercises, Cam/pusis the 


y field; and thi eee i was! 
to Mars, the god of ait Was called Mar‘tius, because it! 


and a third time Se 
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| 
Cay A generous a design was frustrated ere it could 


be put into 
execution. 


her reg : 
the ü 9. In the beginning of his reign, 
n con | by every precaution, he had married his two daughters to 
fiver! the two grandsons of Tarquin ; and as he knew that the 
amilis women, as well as their intended husbands, were of oppo- 

| site dispositions, he resolved to cross their tempers, by 
calli giving each to him of a contrary turn of mind; her that 
) a $| was meek and gentle, to him that was bold and furious ; 
> Ldte| her that was ungovernable and proud, to him that was 

“remarkable for a contrary character; by, this he supposed 

that each would correct the failings of the other, and that 


to secure the throne 


{the mixture would be productive of concord. 10. The 
W . . 
De event, however, proved otherwise. Lu’cius, the haughty 
g 


2 


Bh 


)Son-in-law, soon grew displeased with the meekness of his 
consort, and placed his whole affections upon his brother’s 
wife, Tullia, who answered his passion with sympathetic 
| E As their wishes were ungovernable, they soon 
hesolved to break through every restraint that prevented 
fheir union ; they both undertook to murder their respec- 
tive consorts ; they succeeded, ana were soon after mar- 
ied together. 11. A first crime ever produces a second ; 
thon the destruction of their consorts, they proceeded to 
tten fonspiring that of the king. They began by raising fac- 
es Alons against him, alleging his illegal title to the crown, 
evland Lucius claiming it as his own, as heir to Tarquin. 
ng At length, when he found the senate ripe for seconding his 
yilji¥iews, he entered the senate-house, adorned with all the 
Psigns of royalty, and, placing himself upon. the throne, 
d ean to harangue them on the- obscurity of the king’s 
geyitth,: and the injustice of his.title. 12. While he was 
act Speaking, Servius entered, attended by a few followers, 


gi Seeing his throne thus rudely inyaded, offered to push 
aij. usurper from his seat ; but Tarquin being in the vigour 
“el Youth, threw the ‘old king down the steps which led to 
THE thrones gene! 


‘some of his adherents, who were instructed for 
F2 
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q 
F | 
that purpose, followed him, as he was feebly attempting 
get to the palace, dispatched him by the way, and thre 
S angled and bleeding, as a public spectacle i 
body, all mang 


the street. 13. In the mean time, Tullia, burnings, k m 
impatience for the event, was informed of what her huti z Who, 
had done, and, resolving to be among the first who l 5 What 
| saute him as monarch, ordered her chariot to the se é aoe 
| house. Butas her charioteer approached the place TH 7. What 
the body of the old king, her father, lay exposed q fe wira 
| bloody, the man, amazed at the inhuman spectacle, and! “thr 


} willing to trample upon it with his horses, offered tor w Hen 
another way ; this serving only to increase the fercenes| R Sat 
j her anger, she threw the footstool at his head, and oi 14. What 
| him to drive over the body without hesitation '. j 

14. This was the end of Ser'vius Tullius, a prt are they 
eminent justice and moderation, after an useful and prs anaes 
tous reign of forty-four years *. eee 


ah only fragm 

1 The blood of the good old king is said to have dyed thee history ; an 
wheels, and even the clothes of the inhuman daughter ; from saa) 98 Cce'les 
the street where it happened was called vicus sceleratus, the W] nies,” like 
accursed street, q) [0 a state, < 


? Servius Tullius was universally regarded as the great Pa a 
commonalty, and as the first who gave equal rights to all i off 
The patricians, indignant at being deprived of their monope vp 
< Yegarded him as the enemy of their order, and joined in â y was 
with the younger Tarquin for his destruction. His memo 7 < 
rated by the plebeians; tradition declared that he had been h 
-i nones of some month, but the name of the particular mae 
gotten; the people, therefore, commemorated their beneta i 
nones of every month. When the aristocracy, after tae | og 
the kings, succeeded in wresting political power from mi A 
forbade markets to be held on the nones, lest the remem in 
Servian constitution should lead the people to hazard an 
m order to restore the laws of the martyr. dif 
Mention has been made in the Introduction of the yey ci 
AS 3 the origin of Servius Tullius by the emg det 
i o the ic r a 
eee Meie A which he declares that he dwesli i 
readers a brief abstrac 


hae 


Sak 
EER 


i 
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SERVIUS TULLIUS. 101 
ing : 
re) Questions for Examination. 
lei 
5 I. What effect had the murder of Tarquin on his subjécts ? 
ng 2, By what means was the succession assured to Servius Tullius? 


3. Who was Servius? 
. What was the chief object of his reign? 
. What was the nature of the change made by Servius m the Roman 
constitution ? * 
. Was the classification by centuries used for civil purposes only? 
. What other important measure did he adopt? 
. What hopes did he entertain in his old age? 
By what means did he hope to secure tranquil possession of the 
throne? 
How was it that the event failed to answer his expectations ? 
- To what farther crimes did this commencement lead ? 
. What followed ? ` 
13. What was the conduct of his daughter on this melancholy occasion ? 
14. What was the character of Servius, and how long did he reign? 


where they obtained from the reigning sovereign a grant of one of the 
hills for a residence, which they called the Ce’lian, in honour of their 
old commander, Mastar'na became very popular with the Romans, 
and assumed a Roman name to identify himself the more completely 
with those amongst whom he had chosen to dwell. This, almost the 
only fragment we have of the Etrurian annals, appears very like true 
“history ; and it is partially confirmed by the Roman traditions respect- 
ing Cee‘les Viben’na, whom they describe as the leader of “ free compa- 
mes,” like the condottieri of modern ages, sometimes hiring his bands 
to a state, and occasionally waging war on his own account. 
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CHAPTER VIIL ie 
l 


ple al 


| 


FROM THS DEATH OF SERVIUS TULLIUS TO THE BANIS which 


OF TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS, THE SEVENTH AND IAstg metho 


J | £ 
OF ROME.—U. C. 220. | the Se 
Da | soon | 
A nobler spirit warm’d lman 
Her sons; and roused by tyrants, nobler still | many 
It burn’d in Brutus; the proud Tarquins chas'd, | countr 
With all their crimes; bade radiant eras rise, | twelve 
And the long honours of the consul-line. Tuos | 
| up an 
coment | this d 
1. Hered'itary, a. descending by inhe- } 14. Sed'ulously, ad. busily, aiil tagem. 
Titance. 15. Unan‘imously, ad. with onz | t 
2. piemicienty a. that does not answer | 18. Inex’orable, a. not toben| “On, U 
e end proposed. any entreaty. | 
6. Confis'cate, v. to seize on private | 19. Achiev/ed, ve performed =] among 
property, and convert it to public plished. z plai 
use, by way of punishment, 20. Indel'ible; ae not to bef") P nts 
9 Syb'ils, s. a certain number of wo- blotted out. a the pit 
men, who were supposed to have | 22. Poig’/nant, a. severe or e 
been endowed with a prophetic Poniard, se a dagger or Sh „Soon a 
Spirit, and to have foretold the re- | 25. Infex’ible, a. not to bet 
5 volutions and fates of kingdoms. moved from a purpos j engage 
12. Quindecem’yiri, s. literally the fif- | 26. Fo'rum, s. a public plated’ shi 
teen men, Chere lawyers, &e mžihhimsel 
13. Frivolous, a, slight, trifling, speeches in matters Gl ‘sent a 
eae Aton male, wickedly; or in criminal oie a a 
& cio, to do); criminals, of- | 27. Etru’ria, se an extent p | qui 
fenders against the law, a et Rae called Tus! quin m 
i | garden 
Le | a 
{readily 


1. Lu’cius Taraurn‘tus, afterwards called Super 
the Proud, having placed himself upon “the throne, ™ of the 
Sequence of this horrid deed, was resolved to sup the pec 
dignity with the same violence with which it was att") popula 
Regardless of the senate or the people’s approbi themse 
seemed to claim the crown by an hereditary mB 
refused burial to the late king’s body, under E 


his bej : A 
h ng an usurper: 9. All the good part ° a 
owever, looked upon 

horror: a 


Means 


D g ta 
3 his accession with dete seit 
fi ag this act of inefficient cruelty only de 
confirm their hatred, 3. Gonscidus of this, Des 


e 
such as he suspected to have been attached ™ 


be put to death; and fearing the natural conse a 
his tyranny, E pe“ 


he increased the guard round his 
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4. His chief policy seems to have been to keep the peo- 
| ple always employed either in wars or public works, by 
| which means he diverted their attention from his unlawful 
| method of coming to the crown. He first marched against 
| the Sab‘ines, who refused to pay him obedience; and he 
| soon reduced them to submission. 5. In the meantime, 
| many of the discontented patricians abandoning their native 
ìà country, took refuge at Ga’bii, a city of La'tium, about 
twelve miles from Rome, waiting an opportunity to take 
up arms, and drive Tarquin from his throne. To escape 
this danger, Tarquin had recourse to the following stra- 
yasi] tagem., 6. He caused his son Sextus to counterfeit deser- 
bea tion, upon pretence of barbarous usage, and to seek refuge 
mei = AMONG the inhabitants of the place. There, by artful com- 
wes Plaints and studied lamentations, Sextus so prevailed upon 
x the pity of the people, as to be chosen their governor, and, 
soon after, gencral of their army. 7. At first, in every 
engagement he appeared successful ; till, at length, finding 
himself entirely possessed of the confidence of the state, he 
sent a trusty messenger to his father for instructions. Tar- 
quin made no answer; but taking the messenger into the 
| garden, he cut down before him the tallest poppies. Sextus 
„readily understood the meaning of this reply, and found 
į Means to destroy or remove, one by one, the principal men 
[of the city; taking care to confiscate their effects among 
the people. 8. The charms of this dividend kept the giddy 
Populace blind to their approaching ruin, till they found — 
themselves at last without counsellors or head; and, in the | 
ee fell under the power of Tarquin, without even striking 

2 blow! 


| 

fi s | 
9. But, while he was engaged in wars abroad, he took Lf 

E } k ! 


| 
THoNs | 


a treaty for the union of the C 
ms, was preserved in the Capitol. It was painted on 
d with the hide of the bull which had been sacrificed 
on of the league. 


F4 
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i 5 h j 
i care not to suffer the people to continue jn iden 


f a satisfy 

home. He undertook to build the Capitol, the founs] upon a, 
K of which had been laid in a former reign; and an ad malefac 
dinary event contributed to hasten the execution ¢ chief ci 
i design. A woman, in strange attire, made her appex,| Rome. 

j at Rome, and came to the king, offering to sell nine}, place, t 
which she said were of her own composing. 10.1) noble R 
knowing the abilities of the seller, or that she was, ni together 
| fering © 
| offered t 
trial, wh 
beauty, ; 


one of the celebrated Sybils, whose prophecies werer 
found to fail, Tarquin refused to buy them. Upon tli 
departed, and burning three of her books, returned: 
demanding the same price for the six remaining. 11. 
once more despised as an impostor, she ‘again d 
and burning three more, she returned with the remi whole ce 
three, still asking the same price as at first. Tarquin! a $ 
prised at the inconsistency of her behaviour, consulii : pa 
augurs, to be advised what to do. These much L like 
him for not buying the nine, and commanded him i” 


th He pycase and 
the three Temaining at whatsoever price they weet 


had. 12. The woman, says the historian, after thuss gaicho 
and delivering the three prophetic volumes, and alt i 
him to have a special attention to what they comt“ 
Vanished from before him, and was never seen afte x 
trick this, invented probably by Tarquin himself, to if 
upon the people; and to find in the Sybil’s lea" 

Cer the government might require. However this wis 
chose proper persons to keep them, who, though 4 
at first, were afterwards increased to fifteen, ™ q 


ee. of Quindecemviri. The important volumes V 
Into a stone chest 


; 
i 


being he 


3 » and a vault in the newly desig’ 
ing was thought the properest place to secure the™ 

13. The people having Icon ror OANE years tos 
employed in building the Capitol, began, at wg if 
for something new to engage them; Tarquin, there 


EE E 


San See o 
Euan 7 


os pen 


1 The Capito) j'nus 


» oF temple of Jupiter Capitol 


é 
L 
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satisfy their wishes, proclaimed war against the Ru'tuli, 
upon a frivolous pretence of their having entertained some 
malefactors, whom he had banished; and invested their 
mo | chief city, Ardea, which lay about sixteen miles from 
pen Rome. 14. While the army was encamped before this 
neh; place, the king’s son, Sextus Tarquin‘ius, Collati’nus, a 
10! noble Roman, and some others, sitting in a tent drinking 
, int together, the discourse turned upon wives, each man pre- 
erer ering the beauty and virtue of his own. Collati‘nus 
tl offered to decide the dispute by putting it to an immediate 
ede trial, whose wife should be found possessed of the greatest 
beauty, and most sedulously employed at that very hour : 
being heated with wine, the proposal was relished by the 
q whole company; and taking horse without delay, they 
js Posted to Rome, though the night was already pretty far 
advanced. 
itis, 15. There they found Lucretia, the wife of Collati‘nus, 
Ar boo like the other women of her age, spending the time in 
ease and luxury, but spinning in the midst of her maids, 
and cheerfully portioning out their tasks. Her modest 
„beauty, and the easy reception she gave her husband and 
“ahis friends, so charmed them all, that they unanimously 
gave her the preference, but kindled, in the breast of 
Sextus Tarquinius, a detestable passion, that nothing but 
i Possession could satisfy. 
16. For that purpose he went from the camp to visit her 
I rivately, a few days after, and found the same kind re- 
ception which he had met with before. As his intentions 
Vere not suspected, Lucre’tia sate with him at supper, and 
ordered a chamber to be got ready for him. Midnight 
vas the time in which this ruffian thought it safest to put 
is designs in execution. 17. Having found means to con- 
ay himself into her chamber, he approached the bed-side 
mith a drawn sword, and rudely laying his hand upon her 
osom, threatened her with instant death if she offered to 
sist his passion. 18. Lucre’tia, affrighted out of her 
FS 
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sleep, and seeing death so near, was yet ineco 
; . "| enem 
| desire; but was told, that if she would not yield io | a, 7 


K instantly kill her, lay his own slave dead in her bedh aN 
v4 and then report that he had there discovered and mache 
f them both. 19. The terror of infamy achieved whe | hearer 
f fear of death could not obtain ; and the next momi! now a 


returned to the camp, exulting in his brutal victory, | and of 


In the mean time, Lucre’tia, detesting the light, a!) were u 
solving not to pardon herself for the crime of am) liverin 
demanded her husband Collati‘nus, and Spu’rius herti] them y 
to come to her; an indelible disgrace having befalls) 25. 

family. 21. They instantly obeyed the summons, bm) who w 
with them Vale’rius, a kinsman of her father, and iq grands 
Brutus, a reputed idiot, whose father Tarquin had) celente 
dered, and who had accidentally met the messenger hy Strong 
way. 22. Their arrival only served to increase bu 
poignant anguish ; they found her in a state of the de 
desperation, and vainly attempted to give her relief. © 
said she, “never shall I find any thing worth living f 
this world, under the loss of virtue. You see, my o as an 

nus, a polluted wretch before you; one whose pers” ae f 
been the spoil of another, but whose affections rai i 

estranged from you, Sextus Tarquin‘ius, under the 
tended veil of friendship, has this night violated 
honour which death only can restore; but, if you hat 
hearts of men, remember to avenge my cause, and 

terity know, that she who’ has lost her virtue, hat 


| 
| 
} 


knowir 
eldest 
the sa 
Brutus 
man; ; 


-avenge 
dead bi 
the pu 
display 
many 


Tath for her best consolation.” So; saying, she a Subject 
poniard from beneath her robe, and instantly po% murder 
into her bosom, expired a groan. 98. ru sewers 
| Sorrow, pity, and indignation, Spu'rius and conati treache. 
i vent to their grief; but Brutus drawing the pom | Subject 
Al ing from Lucre’tia’s wound i a lifting it UP”) gloomy 
$ heaven, “ Be witness, ye Gee he cried, “ that mo him 
$ moment, I proclaim myself the avenger of the cit] Specime 
. ih ere'tia’s cause; from this moment I profess a 
ay 
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rally enemy of Tarquin, and his lustful house; from henceforth 
d hex, this life, while life continues, shall be employed in opposi- 
bed by, | tion to tyranny, and for the happiness and freedom of my 
andi) much-loved country.” 24. A new amazement seized the 
| wha | hearers : he, whom they had hitherto considered as an idiot, 
nornin now appearing in his real character, the friend of justice 
tory. | and of Rome. He told them, that tears and lamentations 
it, ai) were unmanly, when vengeance called so loudly ; and, de- 
f ani) livering the poniard to the rest, imposed the same oath upon 
herfi) them which he himself had just taken. 
efalle | 25. Junius Brutus was the son of Marcus Ju’nius, 
s big) Who was put to death by Tarquin the Proud, and the 
ndhi grandson of Tarquin the elder. He had received an ex- 
| cellent education from his father, and had, from nature, 
ger strong sense and an inflexible attachment to virtue; but 
knowing that Tarquin had murdered his father and his 
į eldest brother, he counterfeited a fool, in order to escape 
“the same danger, and thence obtained the surname of 
A Bru‘tus. Tarquin, thinking his folly real, despised the 
| man; and having possessed ‘himself of his estate, kept him 
| as an idiot in his house, merely with a view of making 
| sport for his children. 
| 26. Brutus, however, only waited this opportunity to 
| avenge the cause of his family. He ordered Lucre'tia’s 
dead body to be brought out to view, and exposing it in 
the public forum, inflamed the ardour of the citizens by a 
display of the horrid transaction. He enumerated the 
d Tany crimes which had rendered Tarquin odious to his 
subjects; that he had poisoned his own brother and wife, 
Murdered his lawful sovereign, and filled the common 
Sewers with the bodies of. the nobility; that he was 
| treacherous to his best friends, and inhuman to all his 
Subjects; that their prospect in a successor was equally 
gloomy, as his three sons were of as tyrannical a temper 
| °S himself, of which the eldest had just given them, a 
| SPecimen, 


¥6 
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He obtained a decree of the senate, that Targa, 
his family should be for ever banished from Rome. 
that it should be capital for any to plead for, or tọ ate 
his future return. 27. Thus this monarch, who hal: 
reigned twenty-five years, being expelled his kimi 


g 


went to take refuge with his family at Cira, a litt! 4 

of Etruria. In the mean time, the Roman armyn, 6. 

j a truce with the enemy, and Bru’tus was proclaimed. © 
i liverer of the people. E 
9. 


His statue was erected in a public part of the city,z, 

; ae J z | 

| bust preserving the traditional features of his countens:) 10. 

among the antique marbles in the royal museum of Px!) al 
| 


Thus ended wi d 
with Ta 9 snuance 
htndred and fort Tquin, after a conti a 


Y-five years, the regal state of ROR | 


ot a e n 


2 The territori ile 
es PT mi 
and thirty broad. of Rome Were, at this time, about forty 


a eta 
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Questions for Examination. 


. What was the conduct of Lucius Tarquinius at the commencement 


of his reign? 


. Was his claim quietly acquiesced in? 
. What means did he adopt for his security? i WR, 
. By what means did he divert the people’s attention from the unlaw- 


ful manner in which he acquired the crown? 


. What happened in the mean time? 

. To what mean artifice did he have recourse ? 

. How did Sextus accomplish his father's design ? 

. What were the effects of this measure ? 

. In what way did he employ his subjects at home during his absence, 


and what extraordinary event occurred ? 
Did he accept her offer ? 


. Was her second application successful, and what followed ? 


What became of the Sybil, and what is the general opinion respect- 
ing this transaction ? 


. Upon what pretence did Tarquin proclaim war against the Rutuli ? 
» What remarkable event took place at the siege of Ardea? 

. What was the consequence of this intemperate frolic ? 

. What method did Sextus take to accomplish his vile design ? 

. How did he proceed ? 

. With what did he threaten her ? 

. What was the effect of this threat ? 

- How did Lucretia support the loss of her honour ? 


Did they obey her summons, and who did they bring with them? 


i Sass 
2. What was the consequence of their arrival? 


What effect had this dreadful catastrophe on those present ? 
How was this unexpected resolution received ? 


. Give some account of Brutus. : 
. For what reason, and by what means, did Brutus endeavour the 


abolition of royalty ? 
What became of Tarquin after his expulsion? 
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1 q 
t i 
| nual mag 


| CHAPTER IX. equal to 


| the same 


5 ) 
THE COMMONWEALTH. lee 

| | Rome. _ 
FROM THE BANISHMENT OF TARQUIN TO THE APronw] 3. But 
OF THE DICTATOR.—U. C. 245. jer t 
Jits very c 

1} The great republic see! that glow’d, sublime, | Tarquin. 


| With the mixt freedom of a thousand states : 


Raised on the thrones of kings her curule chair, f state, wh 


And by her fasces awed the subject world. | shared in 
See busy millions quickening all the land, i k 
N of 5 took to : 

With cities throng’d, and teeming culture high; 4, 
For Nature then smiled on her free-born sons. ‘increased 
THF sons of B 


‘Collati‘nu 
was inforn 
adors fro 
mg the es 


Dicta'tor, s. a Roman magistrate, { 12. Remiss’ a. slow, careless 
invested with absolute autho- Cav/alry, s. horse soldiers 
rity, in times of extraordinary | 13. Assa’il, v. to attack. 
emergency. 18. Sally, s. a sudden issuing 

1. Republican, ø. a state of govern- besieged place to ait 


0 give sp: 


mentin which the supreme powe: sicgers. a ooh 
LR EES of Blockade, s: a soti covered by 
: : sieged place, $ eee 
ued Monarchy, s. the government of a ae att or gojn. imt lly hid hi 
' single person, called a king. 22. Hei'nous, a. highly Cra ay 
i 3. Grate’ful, a, agreeable, 24, Hos'tages, s. personsa ct assem| 
j 5. Intriges, s. plots, secret contri- | as securities for the E 
vances, of certain conditions: ins lave whe 
7. Impelled, v. obliged, driven. 29 Abridgiing, part SOAN Fo w 
k Repress’, v. to conquer, to subdue. ening. rar yas p 
0. Stofic, a. destitute of mental feel- | 30. Colleague, s. partne 
ILI poe in the same ofice ye nt 
* yourtec'tion, s, a seditious rising. | 31. Irk/some, a. disagte® 1 These y 


rees vi uls, à consy 
hey had th 
Obes, lictor: 
rere, howey 


Ve'ians, s. the inhabi p 

a abitants of Veii to be borne. 

Pone twelve miles from Rome: Coinci/des, v. ABT s 
€ people were sometimes call- Sta’ble, a. firm, “njiga” 


1 ediVelentes, Extenua’tion, * 


. 1. Tue regal power being overthrown, & republicat 
i of government was substituted in its room: ye 

i TOOGA ese by far the greatest share of thes” j 
to themselves, and decorated their own body oF 
spoils of deposed monarchy. The centuries © 
chose from among the Senators, instead of 2 king 


> ~ atk. @ wedi eee 
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| nual magistrates, whom they called Consuts', with power — 
fi equal to that of the regal, and with the same privileges and “@ 

the same ensigns of authority. 
2. Bru’tus, the deliverer of his country, and Collati‘nus, 


the husband of Lucre’tia, were chosen the’first consuls in 


Rome. _ 
sul 8. But this new republic, however, which seemed so 
grateful to the people, had like to have been destroyed in 
its very commencement. A party was formed in favour of 
Tarquin. Some young men of the principal families in the 
state, who had been educated about the king, and had 
shared in all the luxuries and pleasures of the court, under- 
jtook to re-establish monarchy. 4. This party secretly 
increased every day; and. what may create surprise, the 
sons of Bru’tus himself, and the Aqui‘lii, the nephews of 
Collati‘nus, were among the number. 5. Tarquin, who 
vas informed of these intrigues in his favour, sent ambas- 
adors from Etru'ria to Rome, under a pretence of reclaim- 
ig the estates of the exiles; but in reality, with a design 
0 give spirit to his faction. 6. The conspiracy was dis- 
overed by a slave named Vindicius, who had accident- 
ini tlly hid himself in the room where the conspirators used 
et 0 assemble, Great honours were bestowed on the 
„pave who had discovered the danger of the republic, 


1g oF! 
te 


These were first called Pretors, next Judices, and afterwards Con- 

is 4 consulendo, from their consulting the good of the commonwealth. 

hey had the royal ornaments, as the golden crown, sceptre, purple 

‘Obes, lictors, and the ivory and curule chairs. The crowns and sceptres 

$ a oneven used only on extraordinary days of triumph. See In- 
ion, 7 


cate, Theird he Tarquins 
ca cmand was agreed to, and a decree passed, that the Targ 
| f L pa be put in possession of their paternal estates. (Livy, l. ii. c. 3. 5. 
Im al.) 3 
They all bound themselves by solemn oaths, and by the detestable 
ony of drinking the blood of a murdered man, while the body loy, 
ng at their feet, to do all in their power to destroy the consuls an 


se the king. (Plut. in Poplic.) F 
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considerable sum of money. One of the mos} 

ancient statues that has been preserved, is supp òf his so! 
i represent Vindicius overhearing the plot. tenorof I 
but the p 
of death, 
execution 
headed ; 
‘spite of h 
of nature 
‘office. 


| 
i 11, Ta 


being thu: 
hi forme 
upon the 
tmy, adv 
i 12. Th 
Oppose hi 

7. Few situations could have been more terribly Bru'tus be 
than that of Bru’tus ; a father placed as a judge 2 pco mtie: 
life and death of his own children, impelled by Him of Ta 
condemn, and by nature to spare them. 8. The ages Dr 
pleaded nothing for themselves; but, with consi Se cide 
awaited their sentence in silence and agony. 9.1 
judges, who were present, felt all the pangs of natul 
lati'nus wept, and Vale'rius could not repress by A 
‘of pity. Bru'tus, alone, seemed to have lost all h 1 
_ Of humanity ; and, with a stern countenance, ™” 


i 
i 


gpined Majesty ; nor could all the sentiments F 
Pity, the imploring looks of the people, nor J 


bigs : 
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af his sons, who were preparing for execution, alter the 
ion of his resolution. Brutus, unmoved by any motive 
but the public good, pronounced upon them the sentence 
of death, and by his office was obliged to see it put in 
execution. The prisoners were scourged, and then be- 
Headed ; and Bru’tus beheld the cruel spectacle ; but, in 
spite of his stoic firmness, could not stifle the sentiments 


piec. 


11, Tarquin’s hopes of an insurrection in his favour 
eing thus overset, he now resolved to force himself upon 
is former throne by foreign assistance. He prevailed 
ipon the Veians to assist him, and, with a considerable 
my, advanced towards Rome. 


12. The consuls were not remiss in preparations to 
oppose him. Valerius commanded the foot, and V.C. 
yf Bru’tus being appointed to head the cavalry, went 246. 
uF out to meet him on the Roman border. 13. A’runs, the 
of Tarquin, who commanded the cavalry for his father, ` 
ou’seeing Bru’tus at a distance, resolved, by one great attempt, 
joustto decide the fate of the day before the engaging of the 
The ‘armies ; when, spurring his horse, he flew to him with fury. 
uri Brutus perceived his approach, and singled out from the 
sel anks, they met with such ungoverned rage, that, eager 
ely to assail, and thoughtless of defending, they both fell 
nd $ Head upon the field together. 14. A bloody battle ensued, 
j ith equal slaughter on both sides; but the Romans, re- 
raining in possession of the field of battle, claimed the 


tee In the mean time, Tarquin, no way intimidated by 
"s misfortunes, prevailed upon Porsen‘na, one of the kings 

Etru’tia, to espouse his cause, and in person to under- 
pS IN quarrel, 16. This prince equally noted for 


Hi i 
And Ae loss of the enemy was eleven thousand three hundred men, 
re at of the Romans nearly the same number. (Dion. Hal.) 
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j courage and conduct, marched directly to Roms, | 
numerous army, and laid siege to the city ; whileth habit of 
of his name and arms filled all ranks of the pegy PEM 
dismay. The siege was carried on with vigour: td ves 


attack was made upon the place ; the consuls ome pay: 


i. : 
š 5 ‘mistakin: 
vain, and were carried off wounded from the field; r 


I 
Fs 3 a art, al 
the Romans, flying In great consternation, Were pew y 


by the enemy to the bridge, over which both ving? the 
vanquished were about to enter the city in the Orting, 
| 17. All now appeared lost, when Hora'tius Corti fis desigr 
had been placed there as centinel to defend it, nto o teh 

himself to the torrent of the enemy, and, assisted cii; You se 
two more 1, for some time sustained the whole furi punishr 
assault, till the bridge was broken down bebialt not onl; 
When he found the communication thus cut of, p“ only pe 
with his arms into the torrent of the Tiber, he sw! youths, 
Victorious to his fellow-soldiers, and was reccived 1 fore pre 
applause 2, (so mu 
18. Still, however, Porsenna was determité fowledge 
taking the city; and though five hundred of hism0re, order 
slain in a sally of the Romans, he reduced it to =i d offered 


| straits, and turning the siege into a blockade, Ae ee 
take it by famine. 19. The distress of the besig" disgra 

. began to be insufferable, and all things seemed t "A = i 

a speedy surrender, when another act of fierce W pst familie 

still superior to that which had saved the city bel mi 

brought about its safety and freedom. 

20. Mu'tius, a youth of undaunted coum™et 

solved to rid his country of an enemy, that “a 

i to „oppress it; and, for this purpose, dies 


1 Hermin‘ius a 
before the bri 


A A a few 

te nd Lartius, who retired in safety 
x Was completely d lished. i AO} 

2 A ete, ISh Q p 
y For this heroic act, H aE ie y Seen don his ret t only g 
us pected In the temple of Vulcan; as much Jan ant? 
AAA p eea on with a furrow in one days, 
K y 1mposed to m . in so) 

to the service he h Axe him a present, 


ad performed, 
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2 of an Etru'rian peasant, entered the camp of the 
pp eD resolving to die or to kill the king. 21. With 
patis resolution he made up to the place where Porsenna 
Tia paying his troops, with a secretary by his side ; but, 

mistaking the latter for the king, he stabbed him to the 
wl fae and was immediately apprehended, and® brought 
E ito the royal presence. 22. Upon Porsen‘na’s demand- 
cs g who he was, and the cause of so heinous an action, 
eon u'tius, without reserve, informed him of his country and 
“UChhig design, and at the same time thrusting his right hand 
1h “into a fire that was burning upon the altar before him, 
| You see,” cried he, “ how little I regard the severest 
funy punishment your cruelty can inflict. A Roman knows, 
bint not only how to act, but how to suffer; I am not the 
f Pf only person you have to fear; three hundred Roman 
Bc youths, like me, have conspired your destruction; there- 
d WH fore prepare for their attempts.” 28. Porsen’na, amazed 

t so much intrepidity, had too nolle a mind not to ac- 
ined nowledge merit, though found in an enemy ; he, there- 
jm#Ore, ordered him to be safely conducted back to Rome, 
negind offered the besieged conditions of peace’. 24. These 
restlifere teadily accepted on their side, being neither hard 
egor disgraceful, except that twenty hostages were de- 
oWhanded ; ten young men, and as many virgins, of the 
eb a families in Rome. 25. But even in this instance also, ` 
fori if the gentler sex were resolved to be sharers in the 
A [Sperate valour of the times, Cielia, one of the hostages, 
re her guards, and pointing out theiway to the 
Ka female companions, swam over the Tiber on 
é crane oe showers of darts from the enemy, and 
ie lerself to the consul. 26. This magistrate, 
( A consequences of detaining her, sent her back; 
ue c Porsen/na, not to be outdone in generosity, 
A Y gave her liberty, but permitted her to choose 
Bie oe time he obtained the additional name of Scevola, or left- 
k 18 having lost the use of his right hand by the fire. 
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+ À 
“Hl such of the hostages, of the opposite sex, as a | 


y E colleague 
think fit to attend her. 27. On her part; she xgonld not 


such aa magistr 
i f B 
i under fourteen, alleging, that their tender age ng 


H the modesty of a Roman virgin, chose only 
5 do the nai 
capable of sustaining the rigours of slavery! nof govern 
year after the departure of Porsen’na, the Sable ith their 
vading the Roman territories, committed great ù 
tions. The war that ensued was long and blood; 
Kan] at length the Sabines were compelled to pui 
peace, with corn, money, and the cession of E 
territory. 
29. Tarquin, by means of his son-in-law, Manini 
more stirred up the Latins to espouse his inters 


. What fc 
. Who we 
. Did this 
» Was thi 


its m 

J Š 255. Whar sl 

took the most convenient opportunity when the L L oi 
were at variance with the senators concerning the p7. aa 
; 5 MES dat hi 

of their debts’, These refused to go to war, UNE) What e 
debts were remitted upon their return: so that the t0. eRe 


. What st 
. What re 
. Did this 
. Did Tar 


finding their authority insufficient, offered the ry 
elect a temporary Magistrate, who should have® 
Power, not only over all ranks of the state, but e“ 


‘3 4 46. In what 
S the laws themselves. To this the plebeians ralig, By what 
i sented, willing to give up their own power for the"8. Dia Por 


Bien 19. What w 
; ti : 
abridging that of their superiors. 80. In conse" 30. What w 


o fae ii i 
this, Lar'tius was created the first dictator of Re wes: 
was this hich office ing nominated to M53 How dic 

g called, being n BA. Were t 

5 re th 

ON ' What r 
hosta 


S D S A 
; vas, and Pliny informs us of the eh. How dic 
j apose by the conqueror; one of the articles promo ipl itor € 
i n E Iron except for the purposes of agriculture: pen 1g, ie hi 
| aid a eucstions, declares that there was a time wie hat Bo, ype M 
Re faa a their produce to the Etrurians, Pr radiis, Wha 
e disgraceful trì ” Hercules; this ; 1n 

to refer to the graceful tribute by Hercules; 


me instant, 
Who were to enter Rome while it w25 eo 
he senators, This conspiracy WAS 
of Tarquin’s principal agents. 
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she ¢ olleague in the consulship. 31. Thus the people, who 
he, i not bear the very name of king, readily submitted to 
ich ah magistrate possessed of much greater power; so much 
e wado the names of things mislead us, and so little is any form 
Hof government irksome to the people, when it coincides 


4 Questions for Examination. 


(1. What form of government was substituted for the regal? 

2. Who were the first consuls? 
43. Did this new government appear stable at its commencement? 
d4. Was this party formidable, and who were the most remarkable of 
its members ? 
(5. What share had Tarquin in this conspiracy ? 
6. By what means was it discovered ? 
ie ff) 7. In what unhappy situation was Brutus placed? g 
mie 8. What had the criminals to say in extenuation of their offences? | 
19. What effect had this scene on the judges? x 
he20. Did not paternal affection cause him to relent? 
il. What measures did Tarquin next pursue ? 
#2. What steps were taken to resist him ? 
#8. What remarkable event attended the meeting of the armies? 
14. Did this decide the fate of the day? 
. Did Tarquin relinquish his hopes? $ 

In what manner did Porsenna attempt the restoration of Tarquin ? 
. By what heroic action was the city saved? 
ie me Porsenna persevere in his attempt? 
By vw ltt Was the consequence ? 
20. What was this act of heroism? 
él. Did he succeed ? 
22. What followed ? 
Tow did Porsenna act on the occasion ? 
fi: Were these conditions accepted ? 

‘at remarkable circumstance attended the delivery of the 

hostages? 
ow did the consul act on the occasion ? 
| hom did she choose ? 

Ly What happened after the departure of Porsenna ? 

| wp measures did Tarquin next resort to? 

“writ Was the consequence ? 
~ "tat inference may be drawn from this? 
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| 
| 
CHAPTER X. |e 
led fortl 
FROM THE CREATION OF THE DICTATOR, TO Tue mg Ke i a 
OF THE TRIBUNES.—U. C. 255. Tedressec 
. they cou 
The senators of Rome are this good belly, ferefore 
a 


And you the mutinous members: for, examine | 
Their counsels, and their cares; digest things rightly, 32¥° the 
Touching the weal o the common; you shall find, without - 
No public benefit, which you receive, 


| I 
But it proceeds, or comes, from them to you; pplebe ue 
And no way from yourselves. Smaxsuain, hen 
“| 
Rome. 
’ a... i J 5. Up 
3, Len'ity, s. mildness, mercy. Ag'gravated, v. heighted | 
5. Defec'tion, s. a falling away, ‘a re- sented as worse than evith tum 
volt. were. 
6. Obliv'ion, s. forgetfulness, a general | 10. Aver'red, v- declared pE peopl 
pardon for offences against the | 11. Ob’vious, a. easily dis g join il 
5 ae r 13. Annul'ling, part. abit Jom 1 
» Uratory, s. a fine and persuasive ing void. : : 
manner of speaking. 4 Valvity, s. force, effete Est; son 


force ; 
used, ; 
Worse 


1. Lar’tius being created dictator!, entered WF 
office, surrounded with lictors and all the ensigi 
cient royalty; and seated upon a throne in. the 
the people, ordered the levies to be made in the livion o 
of the kings of Rome. 2. The populace looked ™" )7. This 
upon a magistrate whom they had invested with eof th 
trollable power, and each went peaceably to range 
under his respective standard. 3. Thus goran 
oppose the enemy, he, after concluding 2 t° A 
Teturned with his army, and, in six months, id 


i e . o zerei 
dictatorship, with the reputation of having exer 
blameless lenity’, 


1 
The power of the dictator was absolute; he could iad 


by span z4 
Pace Ben levy forces, lead them font a wi 
: e with t isti a his pres 
sulting the senate, ane daws iar nis g (eM had fo 
that 2t the expiration of the truce with the Latin® | co 
tory over them at he ased against them Obi any 
pik at th 3 clu! 0 
peace. About this tin Lake Regil/lus, and con endt 


i ime di A ich put an 4 
contests for the Goran, died Tarquin, which p 
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| 4, But, though for this time the people submitted to be 
led forth, they yet resolved to free themselves from the 
LE yokes and, though they could not get their grievances! 
tedressed, yet they determined to fly from those whom 
they could not move to compassion. The grievances, 
therefore, continuing, they resolved to quit a city which 
ight, zave them no shelter, and to form a new establishment 
nd, without its limits. They, therefore, under the conduct of 
Piin, named Sicinius Bellu’tus, retired to a moun- 
narsi, hence called the Mons Sacer?, within three miles of 
Rome. 
inal 5. Upon the news of this defection, the city was filled 
than tit tumult and consternation: those who wished well to 
red pee people made every attempt to scale the walls, in order 
fe. join it’. 6. The senate was not less agitated than the 
st; some were for violent measures, and repelling force 
force; others were of opinion that gentler arts were to 
used, and that even a victory over such enemies would 
Worse than a defeat. At length, it was resolved to send 
Messenger, entreating the people to return home, and 
clare their grievances, promising at the same time, an 
livion of all that had passed. 
7. This Message not succeeding, Mene’nius Agrip‘pa, 
‘he of the wisest and best of the senators, was of opinion, 
“lat the demands of the people were to be complied with. 
i was resolved, therefore, to enter into a treaty. and to 
lake them such offers as should induce them to return. 
Ten commissioners were deputed. The dignity and po- 
; arity of the ambassadors procured them a very respectful 
“ception among the soldiers, and a conference began. They 
pA Poyed all their oratory; while Sicinius and Lucius 
š 


| y 
ib The princi 
editors 


pal of these grievances was the intolerable severity of 

4 Who seized their debtors as slaves, notwithstanding many of 
ought and bled for their country. 

‘cred mountain. 


ection eS had been shut by order of the senate, to prevent farther 


i 
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Junius, who were speakers for the soldiery, agga) Lu'cius 
their distresses with all that masculine eloquence, me cought g 
the child of nature. senate, } 
9. The conference had now continued for a long) sentment 
when Mene’nius’ Agrippa, who had’ been originally | curity of 
befian himself, a shrewd man, and who} consequent) nually fi 
what kind of eloquence was most likely to ‘please th) to give 
ple, addressed them with that celebrated fable whit} and plea 
finely told by Livy’. 10. “ In times of old, whe) who are 
part of the body could think for itself, and each highly a 
separate will of his own, they all, with common cz) COmmisst 
resolved to revolt against the belly. They knew now) Sent toj 
they said, why they snould toil from morning till i Ea dis 
its service, while the belly, in the mean time, lay) a 
ease in the midst of them all, and indolently grew fit an psa 
their labours : accordingly, one and all, they agreed! ee 
friend it no more. The feet vowed they would n! Peo i 
carry the load; the hands vowed they would notí a 
and the teeth averred they would not chew its foot. $ Kni 
resolved, they all, for some time, showed their spl ve fe 
kept their word; but soon found, that instead of ™ People, ai 
ing the belly by these means, they only undid thet) hag thei. 
they languished for a while, and perceived, wher @ house, an 
that it was owing to the belly, that they had sir decree, a 
work, or courage to mutiny.” J confirmin 


11. This fable, the application of whieh is an 


an instantaneous effect upon the people: 
mously cried out, that Agrip’pa should 


Rome; and were making preparation ups 

1 Titus Livius was born at Padua (the ancient patat 
year of Rome 695. He wrote the Roman history, from gari 
of the city to the year 744, in 140 books, of which on A 
some of them are still imperfect. Though Livy w2° sign 
marks of respect by the emperor Augustus, in whos? ey {0 
yet he extolled Pompey so highly, that Augustus Se in 
Pompeian ; and though he was by no means bac ie 
praises on Brutus and Cassius, the enemies of AU 
interrupt their friendship. Livy died at his nat! 


year of the reign of Tiberius, aged 76 years. 
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Lucius Ju‘nius withheld them ; alleging that though they 
cought gratefully to acknowledge the kind offers of the 
senate, yet they had no safeguard against their future re- 
sentments; that therefore, it was necessary, for the se- 
curity of the people, to have certain officers created an- 
nually from among themselves, who should have power 
to give redress to such of them as should be injured, 
and plead the cause of the community. 12. The people, 
who are generally of opinion with the last speaker’, 
highly applauded this proposal, with which, however, the 
commissioners had not power to comply ; they, therefore, 
sent to Rome to take the instructions of the senate, 
who, distracted with divisions among themselves, and 
harassed by complaints from without, were resolved to 
have peace, at whatever price 1t should be obtained ; ac- 
cordingly, as if with one voice, they consented to the crea- 


tion of these new officers, who were called Z'ribunes ? of the 
People. 


» 13. The tribunes of the people were at first five in 
number, though afterwards their body was increased by 
A five more. They were always annually elected by the 
on ieee and almost always from their body. They at first 
P ad their seats placed before the doors of the senate 
J house, and, when called in, they were to examine every 
decree, annulling it by the word Feto, “ I forbid it ;” or 
J onfirming it by signing the letter T, which gave it 
‘aldity. “14. This new office being thus instituted, all 
things were adjusted both on the one side and the other, 
[0 the People, after having ‘sacrificed to the gods of the 
Mountain, returned back once more in triumph to Rome. 

fe)? This 
ed, it S 

0. 


aoe Severe satire upon the judgment of the multitude; in- 
ed to oS intended to show, that when the passions are ap- 
te reli € Judgment is not much consulted; and therefore, that 
; one Ought to be placed on acts resulting from popular 


, 

ion 

' Were called tribunes, because chosen by the tribes. Mhe 

Cin'iys, nes were L, Ju/nius Brutus, C. Sicin/ius Bellu’tus, Pub'lius 
5 ©. Licinʻins, and Sp. Icil'ius Ruga. 
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uestions for Examination. ; 
Q J on ensuing < 


| 1, Whar were the first acts of the dictator ? power tc 
| 2. Were his decrees peaceably obeyed ? an 
What were his exploits ? 


3. 
4. Were the discontents of the people entirely appeased? themselv« 
5. How was the news of this defection received ? avarice o 
6. What was its effect on the senate? : 

7. Was this offer accepted ? corn, as 
8. In what manner was this done, and how were they receire!!) for the al 


9. What was the result of this conference ? à 


| 10. Repeat this fable. tage. 3. 
11. What effect did this apology produce ? A fleet of 
12. How was this obstacle removed ? raised the 
13. Who were the tribunes of the people, and what waste 

thority ? 4, But 
l4. Did this new regulation answer the desired end? sisting th 
grievance 
CHAPTER XI. tribunes 
5. When 
SECT. I. filled witl 
EROM THE CREATION OF THE TRIBUNES, TO THE APK] from the 
MENT OF THE DECEMVIRI.—U. C. 260. Coriola’n 
degree of 


Know, Rome, that all alone Marcius did fight 
Within Corioli’s gates: where he hath won, 


graceful p 


With fame, a name to Caius Marcius; these those whi 
a In honour follows, Coriolanus. soppii 5 ; 
Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus |_SHaxst) auditors t 
was alleg 
2. Patri'cians, s. noblemen, 13. Lev'ies, s. the enlisting and utte: 
Aboli'tion, s, the act of destroying Allies, s. nations uml embex x], d 
or extinguishing any thing, so that ship. arnestlf pee 
‘ popii shall remain. 18. Conjuring, part Ci te | took the < 
i Ja'cent, a. lying near, neighbour- ing, or abjuring * 
B God. tual exile 
aR aiy, $. courage, boldness. 19. Pon'tiffs, 5 . 
ő Sa s, hearers, priests. 1. This 
| * Gmbexzled, a, appropriated to his | 21. Adjura'tion, $: 3 th 
Antine 22, Embassy, #8 Mag sta fects 
; a niam, s. a maritime city of the between princes a lan 
t as h in Italy, which sustained Ma'tron, s. 2 he us alo, 
so against the Romans for 200 woman, n cerned g 
tamilu was at last taken by | 23. Tribu’nal, s- st “) H la pi 
4 i espotiic, 4. i i 
f r azie s. banishment. ay eee thing YY SENT 
À D Tiel eeu a people of La’tium in alone. ae, § the | j "This m, 
i busca’ * cegled: a 
11. Infraction, s, a breaking. A Tene is concede Surname of 


the taking o 
eee menti 
Mbunes, by 


erenenceren 


i; 
L Durine the late separation, all tillage el A 
tirely neglected, and a famine was the conse} 
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ensuing season. 2. The senate did all that lay in their 
power to remedy the distress ; but the people, pinched 
with want, and willing to throw the blame on any but 
themselves, ascribed the whole of their distress to the 


avarice of the patricians; who having purchased all the 


com, as was alleged, intended to indemnify themselves 
for the abolition of debts, by selling it out to great advan- 
tage. 3. But plenty soon after appeased them for a time. 
A fleet of ships, laden with corn, from Sicily, once more 
raised their spirits. 
4, But Coriola’nus* incurred their resentment, by in- 
sisting that the corn should not be distributed till the 
grievances of the senate were removed. For this, the 
tribunes summoned him to a trial before the people. 
5. When the appointed day was come, all persons were 
filled with the greatest expectations, and a vast concourse 
from the adjacent country assembled and filled the forum. 
Coriola’nus presented himself before the people, with a 
yiegree of intrepidity that merited better fortune. His 
graceful person, his persuasive eloquence, and the cries of 
those whom he had saved from the enemy, inclined the 
auditors to relent. 6. But, being unable to answer what 
was alleged against him to the satisfaction of the people, 
and utterly confounded with a new charge, of having 
embezzled the plunder of Antium, the tribunes immediately 
took the votes, and Coriola‘nus was condemned to perpe- 
di tual exile, 
7. This sentence against their bravest defender struck 
A a Senate with sorrow, consternation, and regret. Corio- 
f cornea in the midst of the tumult, seemed an uncon- 
A Dia 8. He returned home, followed by the 
lons of the most respectable senators and citizens, 
"Thi 


S man’s na 


G2 
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to take l:ave of his wife, his children, and higp.| 
Vetu'ria. Thus recommending all to the care of Hes! towns one 
he left the city, without followers or fortune, to taker every exp 
with Tullus Attius’, a mau of great power amon} ries, that t 
Volsci, who took him under his protection, and egg) him into | 
his quarrel. Bpatay, cam 
9. Some pretence was necessary to induce the Voy) general. 

break the league which had been made with Rome;:) and at the 
for this purpose, Tullus sent many of his citizens thi!) the city of 
apparently for the purpose of seeing some games at Tt was the 
time celebrating ; but gave the senate private infom © send de 
that the strangers had dangerous intentions of burnt) icase he 
city. 10. This had the desired effect; the senate i caved the 
z : vere, $ and with t 

an order, that all strangers, whoever they were, © th 
depart from Rome before sun-set. 11. This order T is A | 
represented to his countrymen as an infraction ú nat Pi a 
treaty, and procured an embassy to Rome, complaint; =e 
the breach, and re-demanding all the territories belo; 
to the Volsci, of which they had been violently of \ 
sessed ; declaring war in case of refusal. This n 
however, was treated by the senate with contemp j 

j War being in consequence declared on both sides pontif, I 
i lanus and Tullus were made generals of the vig habits of « 
accordingly invaded the Roman territories ; ne 
laying waste all such lands as belonged to na | i 
Í but letting those of the senators remain untouch y 
h In the mean time, the levies went on but slowly * sé 
the twe consuls who were re-elected by the peoP E 
but lithe skilled in war, and even feared to A ie 
general whom they knew to be their superior mA f 
The allies also showed their fears, and slowly ty 
their suceours: so that Coriolanus continued 9 


s h 
1 Tullus Attius was a most determined enemy m r 

to Coriolanus in particular, for the share he had in preven 

of the Vol’sci. It was probably more from a hope?’ 

of this valiant soldier, than any noble principie, 

his countenance and protection. 
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al towns one after the other. 14. Fortune followed him in 
a every expedition, and he was now so famous for his victo- 
și ries, that the Volsci left their towns defenceless to follow 
m| him into the field. The very soldiers of his colleague’s 

| army came over to him, and would acknowledge no other 
a general. 15. Thus finding himself unopposed in the field, 
and at the head of a numerous army, he at length invested 
the city of Rome itself, fully resolved to besiege it. 16. 
{| Tt was then the senate and the people unanimously agreed 
| to send deputies to him, with proposals for his restoration, 
incase he would draw off his army. 17. Coriola‘nus re- 
¿| ceived these proposals at the head of his principal officers, 
and with the sternness of a general that was to give the law, 
refused their offers }. j 

18. Another embassy was now sent, conjuring him 
i) NOt to exact from his native city aught but what became 
4) Romans to grant. Coriola’nus, however, naturally severe, 
i Still persisted in his former demands, and granted them 
ss “ly three days for deliberation. - 19. In this exigence, 
i all that was left to be done, was another deputation still 
‘pa more solemn than either of the former, composed of the 
7 prif, priests, and augurs. These, clothed in their 
i labits of ceremony, and with a grave and mournful de- 
w pee seed from the city, and entered the camp of 
J < conqueror : but all in vain, they found him severe and 
‘gy |inflexible, 
20. When the people saw them return without success, 
ait a Pesan to give up the commonwealth as lost, Iek 

n bcs were filled with old men, with women, and chil- 
ten, who, prostrate at the altars, put up their ardent 
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prayers for the preservation of their country, y draw ofi 
was to be heard but anguish and lamentation ; n| YS too 
be seen, but scenes of affright and distress. 21, At envied ( 
it was suggested to them, that what could not bed of his « 
by the intercession of the senate, or the adjuratiog, Conta 
priests, might be brought about by the tears of am the peor 
the commands of a mother. 22. This deputation m Eep 
to be approved by all, and even the senate thems eS 
it the sanction of their authority. Veturia, the m a 
Coriola‘nus, at first hesitated to undertake so piowst® who, wa 
knowing the inflexible temper of her son, and feari 
to show his disobedience in a new point of light 
rejecting the commands of a parent; however, siel Jong fror 
undertook the embassy, and set forward from tll interests 
accompanied by many of the principal matrons of H Soon ` 
with Volumnia his wife and his two children. 2") incursior 
la‘nus, who at a distance discovered this mournful l# 
females, was resolved to give them a denial, and ne 
officers round him to be witnesses of his resolution 
when told that his mother and his wife were ® 
number, he instantly came down from his wit 
meet and embrace them. 24. At first the wont! 
and embraces took away the power of wori 4 
rough soldier himself, hardy as he was, could m 


P Bie: F s 
from sharing their distress. Coriola/nus now 
while his 

the mos 


sive eloquence, that of tears: his wife ana 
around him, entreating for protection & 
female train, her companions, added their gi 
deplored their own, and theit E 

la‘nus, for a moment, was silent, feeling tH? 
between honour and inclination ; 2 Jengt © 
from a dream, he flew to raise his mother © 
at his feet, crying out,  O, my mother 


R ” i gly 
omechatdosi shang Cores, oer 
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draw off the army, pretending to the officers, that the city 
was too strong to be taken. 26. Tullus, who had long 
envied Coriola’‘nus, was not remiss in aggravating the lenity 
of his conduct to his countrymen. Upon their return, 


Í Coriola’‘nus is said to have been slain by an insurrection of 
| the people, and honourably buried, after a late and ineffec- 


| tual repentance *, 

27. Great and many were the public rejoicings at Rome, 
upon the’ retreat of the Vol’scian army*; but they were 
| clouded soon after by the intrigues of Spw'rius Cas'sius, 
| who, wanting to make himself despotic by means of the 
people, was found guilty of a number of crimes, all tending 
towards altering the constitution ; and was thrown head- 
long from the Tarpei‘an rock’, by those very people whose 

“interests he had endeavoured to extend. 

Soon after the death of Cas’sius, the Veien’tes made 
‘incursions: almost to the walls of Rome. As the dis- 
contents, respecting the Agra’rian law, and the low state 
*#0f the treasury, rendered the senate incapable of effectually 

resisting them, the noble family of the Fa’bii voluntarily 
These, with their 


iwi clients, amounted to above 4000 men. ‘They fortified 


1 The traditions respecting the death of Coriola/nus differed from 
each other, Livy adopts the account given in the text, Cicero says 
cent that he committed suicide rather than bear arms against his country, 
but Fa'bius Pictor declares, that he lived to an advanced age in 
exile, and often lamented the misery of spending his declining years 
amongst enemies and strangers. ; i 
Phe Volscian war deprived Rome of her supremacy 1n Latium, 
"hich she scarcely recovered during the succeeding century; to con- 
7 me themselves for a loss so mortifying to their pride, the Romans 
s/"*Presented the Volscians as commanded by one of their own fugitive 
enerals ; and it is probable that Marcius may have held some 
‘Wordinate command in the invading army. i 
hei he senate commanded a temple to be erected on the spot m e 
E neeg between Coriola‘nus and his mother took place, whi 
ed Rome: and dedicated it to maternal influence. 
arpeian Rock, or Tarpei‘us Mons, a hill at Rome, about 80 
seonda, pctbendicular height, whence the Romans threw down their 
#) ~~ “™ned criminals, 


, j 
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themselves in a castle, called Crem/era ; and, feud 
time, proved themselves able defenders of their cous, 


but, having been enticed into an ambuscade, they we 
destroyed. 
Questions for Examination. | 1, Cited, 
n iige 
3 | tical 
1. What were the consequences of the late separation ? | §, De'file, 
2. What measures were taken to remedy these misfortunes, lane, 
whom was the blame of them attributed? li Egress, 
. What happened to remove the popular discontent? 
What circumstances raised a fresh commotion? i Sonster 
. Did Coriolanus obey the summons ? s Gni 
. What was the issue of the trial ? 


| 18 Cessa’ti 
. To what sensations did this sentence give rise? inten 


. What circumstance attended his departure ? 
In what manner did he commence his revenge ? 
. Was this information believed ? |1. Tur ] 
- What use did Tullus make of this order ? j n 
. To whom was the conduct of the war committed ? Man‘lius 
- Was this invasion vigorously opposed ? 
. Was Coriolanus uniformly successful ? 
» What did this good fortune induce him to undertake? 
. Hat measures did the senate adopt on this emergency! 
- How were these propo ived ? invariabl: 
Were they P oe a 
. What was the next step adopted ? ‘njustifia 
. Did the Romans boldly resolve to oppose force by force 
« What new expedient was proposed ? 
Was this Proposal adopted ? 5 
. What was the Conduct of Coriolanus on the occasion? 
+ Describe this interview. 
- What was the result? 


Did the Volscians ap i e? 
prove of this measure 
- What followed this happy deliverance ? 
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SECTION II. 


Like rigid Cincinnatus, nobly poor. TuHomson. 


arenenenororereres 
1, Ci'ted, v. summoned. A _ | 21. Inev’itable, a. not to be escaped, 
7, Extigence, s. pressing necessity, cri- certain. 
tical situation, Prof’fers, s. offers made. 
8. De'file, s. narrow pass, a kind of Com’petence, s. a moderate sufi- 
es, al lane, where but few men can ciency. 
march abreast. 22. Ostenta’tion, s. a boast, outward 
E'gress, s. passage out of a place. show. 
9, Hem’med, part. surrounded. 26. Balloting urns, s. urns in which 
ll. Consterna’tion, s. excessive fear. the lots were contained which 
17. Entrench'ments, s. fortifications, were to decide any proposed 
composed of banks and ditches. question. 
I8, Cessa’tion, s, a respite, a stop, an 
intervai. 
sereerenmv erence 


l. TuE year following, the two consuls of the former year, 
Manlius and Fa’bius, were cited by the tribunes to appear 
before the people. The Agrarian law, which had been 
toposed some time’ before, for equally dividing the lands 
ai the commonwealth among the people, was the object 
invariably pursued, and they were accused of having made 
‘unjustifiable delays in putting it off, 
2. The Agra’rian law was a grant the senate could not 
nk of making to the people. The Consuls, therefore, 
made many delays and excuses; till at length they were 
once more obliged to have recourse to a dictator’; and 
; they fixed upon Quintus Cincinna’tus, a man who had, for 
Some time, given up all views of ambition, and retired to 
his little farm, where the deputies of the senate found him 
ig the plough, and dressed in the mean attire of a 
outing husbandman?. 8. He appeared but little ele- 


thi 


on 
Valera cinnaftus was chosen consul only, ın the room of Pub/lius 
Dointeg a o died during his consulship. He was afterwards ap- 
2 The sator in the war with the E/qui and Vol sci. ii 
Carso an verty of Cincinnatus was caused by the crimes of his son, 
nsulteg Ne'tius, _ This young patrician, with a band of his associates, 
le was o 1e ple lan magistrates and offered violence to their persons. 
~~. Course indicted, but allowed to remain at large on giving 
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vated with the addresses of ceremony, and the poal 


\ habits they brought him; and, upon declaring to hin us E 
\\ senate’s pleasure, he testified rather a Concern that fy! Z e 
| should be wanted. He naturally preferred the charg} sae 
i a country retirement to the fatiguing splendour of¢. ana ¢ 
i and only said to his wife as they were leading hima! getting 
“I fear, my Atti/lia, that for this year our little field: first i 
remain unsown.” 4, Then taking a tender lead 11, Ne 
departed for the city, where both parties were si) of peog 
inflamed against each other. ‘However, he resolvelt of the 
with neither ; but, by a strict attention to the inte) of hiss: 
his country, instead of gaining the confidence of bà Cincinn 
to seize the esteem of all. 5. Thus, by threats ame cinna’tu 
‘timed submission, he prevailed upon the tribunes tf her who 
off their law for a time, and conducted himself soa! sengers 
a terror to the multitude whenever they refused to &) industry 
and their greatest encourager whenever their sum of unbo 
deserved it. 6. Having, by these means, restorél _ vest hin 


tranquillity to the people, which he so much loved hie of the se 


he again gave up the splendours of ambition, t0 enpe uleg 

‘with a greater relish in his little farm. g T 

T. Cincinnatus had not long retired from o onte 

U.C. when a fresh exigence of the state once mi T i 

| 295. quired his assistance ; and the Aqui T n S 
“Volsci, who, although always worsted, were sill ay is 

newing the war, made new inroads into the tera Bea 

Rome. 8. Minu’tius, one of the consuls wh? Si Be 
Cincinnatus, was sent to oppose them ; but e enti pe 

cong teated 


turally timid, and rather more afraid of being 
than desirous of Victor 


: iven if 
y, his army was drive? ; 
file between two mountains, from which, €x¢°P 


heavy security for his a 
vening time, Cæso and 
plebeian, and justly dre: 
The payment of the h 
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the enemy, there was no egress. 9, This, however, the 
Æ'qui had the precaution to fortify, by which the Roman 
army was so hemmed in on every side, that nothing re- 
mained but submission to the enemy, famine, or imme- 
diate death. 10. Some knights, who found means of 
getting away privately through the enemy’s camp, were the 
first that brought the account of this disaster to Rome. 
11. Nothing could exceed the consternation of all ranks 
of people when informed of it: the senate at first thought 
of the other consul; but not having sufficient experience 
of his abilities, they unanimously turned their eyes upon 
Cincinna’tus, and resolved to make him dictator. 12. Cin- 
| cinna’tus, the only person on whom Rome could now place 
her whole dependence, was found, as before, by the mes- 
sengers of the senate, labouring in his field with cheerful 
industry. 18. He was at first astonished at the ensigns 
of unbounded power, with which the deputies came to in- | 
4 vest him; but still more at the approach of the principal 
ib of the Senate, who came out to attend him. 14. A dignity 
50 unlooked for, however, had no effect upon the simplicity 
or integrity of his manners; and being now possessed of 
absolute power, and called upon to nominate his master of 
the horse, he chose a poor man named Tarqui‘tius, one 
Who, like himself, despised riches, when they led to dis- 
honour, Thus the saving a great nation was devolved 
pon a husbandman taken from the plough, and an obscure 
| Sentinel found among the dregs of the army’. 15. Upon 
entering the city, the dictator put on a serene look, and 
fntteated all those who were able to bear arms, to repair 
efore Sun-set to the Cam’pus Mar’tius (the place where 
| a alee Were made), with necessary arms, and provisions 
i e days. 16. He put himself at the head of these, 


: . 
Wag Though Tarquiltius was poor, and served as a private sentinel, he 
erebi pon by birth, and of uncommon valour. Cincinna tus, 
| ‘aise hin id justice to his merit, and notwithstanding his poverty, 
= m to that high station. ý 
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and, marching all night with great expedition, ar 
early the next day within sight of the enemy, Un 
approach, he ordered his soldiers to raise a loud shou, 
apprise the consul’s army of the relief that was at he 
17. The A/qui were not a little amazed when they a gupporte 
themselves between two enemies; but still more wheni hie g 
perceived Cincinna’tus making the strongest entrenchre Fe ad 
beyond them, to prevent their escape, and enclosing tz Ehe 
as they had enclosed the consul. 18. To prevent thi once 
furious combat ensued ; but the Æ'qui being attackel Reider 
both sides, and unable longer to resist or fly, beggi 


cessation of arms. 19. They offered the dictator hise 


ward to 
old sold 


achieven 


tains and generals he made prisoners of war, being fon a life 
served to adorn his triumph. 20. As for the plunttisessed of 
the enemy's camp, that he gave entirely. up to his@pvithout < 
soldiers, without reserving any part for himself, or p tributed 
ting those of the delivered army to haveʻa share. 21. i ship had 
haying rescued a Roman army from inevitable destrut jmously d 
having defeated a powerful enemy, having taken and ii such mer 
fied their city, and still more, haying refused any pa ae a 
spoil, he resigned his dictatorship, after having enja eces we 
but fourteen days. The senate would have enrich? 
but he declined their proffers, choosing to retire once 
to his farm and his cottage, content with compelen” 
fame?, E 

22. But this repose from foreign invasion did A 
the tumults of the city within. The clamous | 
Agra'rian law still continued, and still more forell 
Sic’cius Denta'tus, a plebeian advanced in JE 
an admirable person and military deportment, 


snore 
i About this tim i inor” 
ime the n unes was 
five t on, umber of the trib 
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| ward to enumerate his hardships and his merits. This 
] oid soldier made no scruple of extolling the various 
achievements of his youth; indeed, his merits more than 
supported his ostentatton. 23. He had served his country 
in the wars forty years: he had been an officer thirty, first 
jacenturion, and then a tribune; he had fought one hun- 
dred and twenty battles, in which, by the force of his single 
Sarm, he had saved a multitude of lives; he had gained 
fourteen civic’, three mural, and eight golden crowns ; 
besides eighty-three chains, sixty bracelets, eighteen gilt 
"spears, and twenty-three horse-trappings, whereof nine 
were for killing the enemy in single combat ; moreover, he 
had received forty-five wounds in front, and none behind. 
(24. These were his honours; yet, notwithstanding all 
“these, he had never received any share of those lands 
“which were won from the enemy, but continued to drag 
[on a life of poverty and contempt, while others were pos- 
untit\sessed of those very territories which his valour had won, 
hisFiithout any merit to deserve them, or ever haying con- 
tributed to the conquest *. 25. A case of so much hard- 
“ship had a strong effect upon the multitude; they unani- 
mously demanded that the law might be passed, and that 
i such merit should not go unrewarded. Tt was in vain that 
uug of the senators rose up to speak against it, their 
; Voices were drowned by the cries of the people. 26. When 


fir 6 
ĉason, therefore, could no longer be heard, passion, as 
sual 


= 


í Nously into the throng, broke the balloting urns, and dis- 
Persed the multitude that offered to oppose them. 27. 


i NGAN 
foi a PR crown among the Romans, was made of oaken leaves, and 
© those who had saved the life of a citizen. s 

Rew crown was an honorary reward, given by the ancient 
Pl zem tO the soldiers who first scaled the walls of an enemy's city. 
hithert hese military toys,” said he, “are the only rewards I have 
Ws, otccived. No lands, no share of the conquered countries. 
: then P&S, without any title but that of a patrician extraction, possess 
S this to be endured? Shall they alone possess the fruits of 


fowr 
o conquests? The purchase of our blood?” 
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For this they were some time after fined by the tile 
but were afterwards reimbursed the amount of-th 
by the voluntary contributions of the senate, 

This illegal violence prevented the enactment of ty: 
posed law, and greatly increased the animosity betie 
patricians and plebeians. 


Questions for Examination. 


l. On what accusation were Manlius and Fabius cited to appeat 


the people? 
2. What measures did the consuls adopt? 1. Fluc'tu: 
Where, and in what employment, was Cincinnatus found! |} ~ ing. 
3. What effect had this new dignity on Cincinnatus? Respi're, 
4, How did he conduct himself? aol 
5. Were his measures successful ? 4. Depop'u 
6. Did Cincinnatus continue in office ? aoe 
7. Was he permitted to continue in retirement? j pen 
8. What was the exigence that required his return to office! magi 
9. What prevented the Romans from forcing their way throng; Rom 
10. Who brought the news of this disaster to Rome? Teal 
l1. How was this news received at Rome? 
Rd Whom did they resolve to appoint dictator ? É 
12. How was Cincinnatus now employed when the messenge l. THe 
13. What was his behaviour on the occasion? re 
14, How was he affected by this exaltation? ee 
15, What were his first measures? compose 


ie What followed ? ? 
. How were the enemy affected by his approach ? 
18, What was the ar tA x 3 
19. What were the terms of peace? of the q 
20. What became of the plunder ? : to b | 
21. What were his rewards for this important service! coll OE 
. Was domestic tranquillity the consequence of GE hian 
. What were these achievements ? % Tn tl 
24. How was he rewarded ? ople! f hopi 7 
25. What was the consequence of his appeal to the P? 5 nuek 
oe Did the people obtain their demand ? that so ] 
7. How was this outrage punished ? 


ling to 
claims, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


SECT. I. 


FROM THE CREATION OF THE DECEMVIRI, TO THE EXTINCTION | 
OF THAT OFFICE.—Uv.c. 802. : 


She's gone; for ever gone! The king of terrors 
Lays his rude hands upon her lovely limbs, 
And blasts her beauty with his icy breath Dennis. 


l. Fluc'tuating, part. changing, waver- | 12. Rapa'city, se covetousness, extor- 


und! ing tion 
g. t 
Respi're, v. to breathe. 13. Proscrip'tion, s. confiscation of 
Arbitrary, a. tyrannic, despotic, goods, a doom to death. 
without regard to any law. 17. Depo’sed, v. removed from office. 
4. Depop'ulated, ve unpeopled, laid | 23. Achil'les, s. (pro. Akil'les), the son 
waste, of Pe/leus, king of Thrace, a Gre- 
9. Decemviri, s. (from the Latin words cian hero, who signalized himself 
fice! decem, ten, and viri, men,) ten at the siege of Troy and was killed 
d magistrates, chosen annually at by Paris with an arrow. 
thro Rome, to govern the common- | 29. Detest/able, a. hateful, odious. 


wealth, and to make lawse 


l. THz commonwealth of Rome had now, for nearly sixty 
years, been fluctuating between the contending orders that 
composed it, till at length each side, as if weary, was wil- 
ling to respire awhile from the mutual exertions of its 
claims, ‘The citizens, of every rank, began to complain 
of the arbitrary decisions of their magistrates, and wished 
'0 be guided by a “written body of laws, which, being 
» om might prevent wrongs, as wéll as punish them. 
= Mn this both the senate and the people concurred, as 
a that such laws would put an end to the commotions 
ee had harassed the state. 3. It was thereupon 
in Tra} at ambassadors should be sent to the Greek cities 
tet, and to Athens, to bring home such laws from 
and Teni by experience, had been found most equals 
Sulpicius > For this Purpose three senators, Posthu‘mus, 
signed He and Man’lius, were fixed upon, and galleys 

Convoy them, agreeably to the majesty of the 
$ CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Roman people. 4. While they were upon this commis 
abroad, a dreadful plague depopulated the city at bs 
and supplied the interval of their absence with 
anxiety than that of wishes for their return. 5. Indi! and thes 
a year the plague ceased, and the ambassadors retins) The city 
bringing home a body of laws, collected from them who had 
civilized states of Greece and Italy, which, beings! virs was 
wards formed into ten tables, and two more being aid) subjects 
made that celebrated code called the Laws of the Tre) proseript 
Tables '. to strike 
6. The ambassadors were no sooner returned, thuii to rule 1 


tribunes required that a body of men should be chose) the lictor 
clients, a 


tated rou 
14, In 
Vol'sci, t 


and rega 
ple, reso 
rate. 1 


digest their new laws into proper form, and to give We 
to the execution of them. 7. After long debate, whit 
this choice should not be made from the people, as w 
the patricians, it was at last agreed that ten of the pin 
senators should be elected, whose power continuing t x 
year, should be equal to that of kings and consuls, mii, one 
without any appeal. 8. Thus the whole constitutit) Ws T 
the state at once took a new form, and a dreadful J la 
ment was about to be tried of governing one E 
laws formed from the manners and customs of anothet f 
9. These Decemviri being now invested with w 
power, agreed to take the reins of government wy 
each to administer justice for a day. 10. Tome 
year, they wrought with extreme application: Eo 
l work being finished, it was expected that they "A 
bil content to give up their office; but, having E í 
f charms of power, they were unwilling to resign | 
i tended that some laws were yet wanting to comp 4 
Í design, and entreated the senate for a continuant? p 
which request was readily granted. ge 
11. But they soon threw off the mask of m 


1 a a i 
These laws were engraven on brass, and hung 
Conspicuous part of the Forum. 
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and regardless of the approbation of the senate or the peo- 
ple, resolved to continue, against all order, in the decemvi- 
rate. 12, A conduct so tyrannical produced discontents, 
and these were as sure to produce fresh acts of tyranny. 
The city was become almost a desert, with respect to all 
who had any thing to lose, and the rapacity of the decem- 
virs was then only discontinued when they wanted fresh 
subjects to exercise it upon. 18. In this state of slavery, 
àl proscription, and mutual distrust, not one citizen was found 
to strike for his country’s freedom; these tyrants continued 
to rule without control, being constantly guarded, not by 
ail the lictors alone, but by a numerous crowd of dependents, 
é= clients, and even patricians, whom their vices had confede- 
rated round them. 

l4. In this gloomy situation of the state, the Æ'qui and 
=| Volsci, those constant enemies of the Romans, renewed 
| their incursions, and, resolving to profit by the intestine 
divisions of the people, advanced within about ten miles of 


15. The decemviri being in possession of all the military 
3 well as of the civil power, divided their army into three 
Prts; whereof one continued with Ap’pius in the city, to 
iq? it in awe; the other two were commanded by his 
olleagues, and were fed, one against the Ai’qui, and the 
other against the Volsci. 16. The Roman soldiers had 
A. adopted a method of punishing the generals whom 
€Y disliked, by suffering themselves to be vanquished in 
fie fela, They put it in practice upon this occasion, and 
fPamefally abandoned their camp upon the approach of 
ett eo 17. Never was victorious Teve moe joyfully 
in” Generals ee Rome, than the tidings of this defeat; the 
bf. |» 1S always the case, were blamed for the treachery 

} ee a; Some demanded that they should be deposed, 
hese, a out for a dictator to lead the troops to con- 
une, . $ Among the rest, old Sie’cius Denta’tus, the tri- 
Poke his Sentiments with his usual openness; and, 
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treating the generals with contempt, pointed out the 
of their discipline in the camp, and their conduct : bers, 
field. 19. Ap’pius, in the mean time, was noty till at 
observing the disposition of the people. Denta'tuys) 18 a 


i ark rv : i nes 
ticular was marked out for vengeance ; and, under te n 
old so 


shown, 
his fort 
29. Th 
for so 


first mi 
hood. 21. í i i 
od. 21. Denta’tus, no way suspecting the design with t 


to the camp with alacrity, where he was received detestal 
the external marks of respect. But the gener 
found means of indulging their desire of revenge! ® 
was appointed at the head of a hundred men tog 
examine a more commodious place for encampment 
had very candidly assured the commanders, that the! 
sent situation was wrong. 23. The soldiers, han 
who were given as his attendants, were assassins; we 
who had long been ministers of the vengeance i 
cemviri, and who now engaged to murder him ‘( 
with all those apprehensions which his reputation : 
was called the Roman Achilles) might be a. 
inspire. 24, With these designs they led him ® 
hollow bosom of a retired mountain, where they 
set upon him behind. 25. Denta’tus too lat? 
h e treachery of the decemviri, and was resolve n 
life as dearly as he could; he therefore set his wadi 
o cone om 
4 . ough now grown old, ue 

4 remains of his former valour, and, with bis 4 

: 2 y 
ah killed no less than fifteen of the assailants: a 


of doing him particular honour, he was appointed! 
and put at the head of the supplies which were sa 
Rome, to reinforce the army. 20. The office ofl 
was held sacred among the Romans, as in it was unit 
authority of a general, with the reverence due to thee 


é. 


1. 


6 i j el 
i dim 26. The assassins now, therefore, e ip! 
it yee bravery, showered their javelins DA 
iyi stance, all which he received in his shield W™ |; 


resolution. 27. The combat, though so uneg" 
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bers, was managed for some time with doubtful success, 
till at length his assailants bethought themselves of ascend- 
ing the rock, against which he stood, and pouring down 
stones upon him from above. 28. This succeeded : the 
old soldier fell beneath their united efforts; after having 
shown, by his death, that he owed to his fortitude, and not 
his fortune, that he had come off so many times victorious. 
29. The decemviri pretended to join in the general sorrow 
for so brave a man, and decreed him a funeral with the 
first military honours ; but their pretended grief, compared 
with their known hatred, only rendered them still more 
detestable to the people’. 


Questions for Examination. 


. Of what did the Roman citizens complain, and what did they wish? 

» Was this assented to by the nation at large? 

. What means were adopted for this purpose? 

. What happened during their absence ? 

How long did this calamity last? 

. What steps were taken on the return of the ambassadors ? 

- Who were chosen for this purpose? 

. Was this proceeding an important one? 

| In what manner did the decemviri govern ? 

ie How did they discharge the duties of their office? 4 

i TR they continue in the conscientious discharge of their duties ? 

ri 4 at was the consequence of this conduct? TATE N 
as No patriot to be found bold enough to be a champion in his 

va iech A 

A 5 What added to the miseries of the Romans? 

Hic. wi at steps were taken to oppose them? i 

d ‘at was the conduct of the Roman soldiers on this occasion ? 

18 vn was this news received at Rome 2 N 

19. appeared most conspicuous on this occasion ? 

w was this honest sincerity received ? 


Sem ss perm — 


1 Prey; 
Teviou i . . 
Attempt ha eee this, and soon after his arrival at the camp, an 


j| very ang een made to cut him off, which failed, from his superior 
( ge the military skill. The consul Romilliys, being about to 
attack thei snemy, in the plain, gave it in charge to Lenta‘tus to 
Ahi wt camp, situate on an almost inaccessible rock, but allotted 
f strateq, pus Utterly inadequate to the attempt. Denta/tus yemon- 
; 109 the ne at length obeyed, and, contrary to general expectation, 
7 Breatly to the? and, falling on the rear of the main army, contributed 
“ste fine bo Victory. For this base attempt Romil/ius and Vetu'rius 
Y the senate. (Liv. l iii. c. 31.) 
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20. Was the office of legate a respectable one? 


21. Did Dentatus suspect treachery ? teen, ] 
22. What plan of revenge was adopted? matror 
9293. What was the character of his attendants? inv alll 
24. How did they commence their base design? we 
25. Was Dentatus aware of their treachery, and what resistangg tion, al 
poke ae he four 
26. Did the assassins boldly engage the hero ? 
27. What new method of attack did they attempt?” inflame 
28. Was this plan successful ? gratific 
29. What was the conduct of the decemviri on this occasion? 
quence, 
name a 
the dau, 
, SECTION II. in the fi 
5 A tribune 
That chastity of look which seems to hang 
end of tl 


A veil of purest light o’er all her beauties, 
And, by forbidding, most inflames desires! Yf 5, Ay 


and to e 
I, Atro/cious, a. horrid, wicked. 18. Noto’rious, a. publicly knoe, Tables h 
4, Centurion, s. an officer who com- | 22. Acquies’ce, ve to submit tat 
manded a hundred men. 29. Predispo’sed, part. dispose.” 
$. Infrin’ge, v. to violate, to break. 30. Quell, v. to subdue, to W“ enaelor g 
Enac'tor, s. the framer or passer of | 31. Incen’sed, ad. enraged. g 
alaw. 33. Ignomin'iously, ad. K 


10. Cred'ible, a. worthy of belief. 


11. Pa'ternity, s. the Telationship of a 
father. 


14. Sedi'tion, s. tumult, commotion. 


contempt, disgrace 
Ulti‘mately, ad. in the 
Catas'trophe, s. event, 

sion 


n the fo 
n to pre 
freedom! 
to dis 


1. Bur a transaction still more atrocious tha 
served to inspire the citizens with a resolutio 
measures of obedience, so as at last to restore 

2. Ap’pius’, sitting one day on his tribunal 
justice, saw a maiden of exquisite beauty, 8° 


then 
jr 0 
the! ae 


1 The decemviri had, by this time, so strengthened 
they supposed, by filling all the offices of state with ur 
and by mutually supporting each other, that they Mea 
off the mask, and announce their intention of perpetua” ed 
in the government. Accordingly each decemviri apd § , 
Forum, preceded by twelve lictors bearing the fasces 


first paved by 
brought to Rome in an aqueduct constructed by b 
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teen, passing to one of the public schools, attended by a 
matron, her nurse. The charms of the damsel, heightened 
by all the innocence of virgin modesty, caught his atten- 
taneg tion, and fired his heart. The day following, as she p 
he found her still more beautiful, and his breast still more 
inflamed. 3. He now therefore resolved to obtain the 
gratification of his passion, whatever should be the conse- 
quence, and found means to inform himself of the m 
name and family. 4. Her name was Virginia; she was 
the daughter of Virgin‘ius, a centurion, then with the army 
in the field, and had been contracted to Icil‘ius, formerly a 
tribune of the people, who had agreed to marry her at the 
end of the present campaign, 
5. Ap‘pius, at first, resolved to break off this match, 
and to espouse her himself; but the laws of the Twelve 
Tables had forbidden the patricians to intermarry with the 
roel Plebeians, and he could not infringe these, as he was the 
ye enactor of them. 6. Nothing, therefore, remained but a 
ith Feriminal enjoyment, which, as he was long used to the in- 
J lulgence of his passions, he resolved to obtain. 7. After 
having vainly tried to corrupt the fidelity of her nurse, he 
had Tecourse to another expedient, still more wicked. He 
fixed Upon one Clau/dius, who had long been the minister 
to assert that the beautiful maid was his 
Is »and to refer the cause to Ap‘pius’s tribunal for de- 
8. Claudius behaved exactly according to his in- 
ï, taking with him a band of ruffians like 
ntered into the public school, where Virginia 
asi found among her female companions, and seizing upon 
ae i Under p e that she was the daughter of one of his 
eo dragging her away, when be was prevented by 
‘alter $ drawn together by her cries. 9. At length, 
z rst heat of Opposition was over, he led the 


assed, 


aiden’s 


retenc 


aS te he was already married; and though divorces were 
oY the law, yet no instance of the kind had yet occurred. 
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weeping virgin to the tribunal of Ap’pius, and theres: 
sibly exposed his pretensions. 10. Claudius asserte gree 
she was born in his house, of a female slave, who sol pretendi 
to the wife of Virgin‘ius, who had been childless, Tull eave the 
had'credible evidences to prove the truth of What ted} nation a 
advanced; but that, until they could come together, i!) astonishn 
| but reasonable the slave should be delivered into lise} leading ] 
| tody, he being her proper master. 11. Ap’pius prete] 
- to be struck with the justice of his claim; he obs 


a full rel 


her from her master. He, therefore, adjudged i hila, ie 
Claudius, as his slave, to be kept by him till Vig that It wa. 
should arrive, and be able to prove his paternity. ia.ithis daug 
sentence was received with loud clamours and reppi 

by the multitude, particularly by the women, who! 
round the innocent Virgin’ia, desirous to protect f: 
the judge’s fury ; while Icilius, her lover, po K 
the decree, and obliged Clau’dius to take refuge Ur 
tribunal of the decemvir. 13. All things 20W En Atrances, a 
an open insurrection, when Ap’pius, fearing me h 
thought proper to suspend his judgment, onde 
of waiting the arrival of Virgin'ius, who per 
eleven miles from Rome, with the army. E 
following was fixed for the trial. In the men 
pius privately sent letters to the general to F, 
gin‘ius, as his arrival in town might only serv? 1 
sedition among the people. 15. These letter Al 
being intercepted by the centurion’s friends, thej 


„| The messengers sent by the friends of Virgi ring 
ditious than those of Appius; and Virgin/ius, se, for 
immediately on hearing of his daughter’s danget, W wiy! 
i Ercan: two parties which were sent, one from tht og 99; 

_ from the camp to arrest him, (Diod. Sic. 1. xii. © 
c. 44, 49.) ‘ 
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a full relation of the design laid against his liberty and the 
honour of his only daughter. 16. Virgin‘ius, upon this, 
pretending the death of a near relation, got permission to 
leave the camp, and hastened to Rome, inspired with indig- 
‘nation and revenge. 17. Accordingly, the next day, to the 
astonishment of Ap’pius, he appeared before the tribunal, 
leading his weeping daughter by the hand, both of them 
habited in deep mourning. 18. Clau’dius, the accuser, 
#nilbegan by making his demand. Virgin‘ius next spoke in 
“tum: he represented, that his wife married young ; had 
yearly borne a child; had been seen pregnant by numbers. 
hat, if he had had intentions of adopting a supposititious 
elehild, he should have fixed upon a boy rather than a girl ; 
“that it was notorious to all, that his wife had herself suckled 
his daughter; and that it was surprising such a claim 
ould be made after fifteen years’ silence; and not till 
inginia was become marriageable, and acknowledged to 
exquisitely beautiful. 19. While the father spoke this 
74 stern air, the eyes of all were turned on Virgin‘ia, 
piho stood trembling with looks of persuasive eloquence 
And excessive grief, which added weight to his remon- 
attances, and excited compassion. 20. The people, satis- 
Hed of the cruelty of his case, raised an outcry, expressive 
their indignation. 91, Ap’pius, fearing that what had 
Ba said might have a dangerous effect upon the multi- 
(e and under a pretence of being sufficiently instructed 
e Merits of the cause, with rage interrupted him. 
A o said he, « my conscience obliges me to declare, 
a myself, am a witness to the truth of the deposition 
jf Claudius, Most of this assembly know that I was left 
Padian to him, T s he had a right 
0 this a was early apprised that he Heal OTe 
T y ales but public affairs, and the dissensions 
n it ae ave prevented my doing him justice. How- 
a. 10t now too late; and by the power vested in 
Seneral good, I adjudge Virgin‘ia to be the pro- 


S, 
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perty of Claudius, the plaintiff. Go, therefore, ja) done, 
disperse the multitude, and make room for the my asked 
repossess himself of his slave.” 22. The lictors a] commi 
dience to his command, drove off the throng that p ful nec 
round the tribunal; they seized: upon Virgin‘ia, aj) posed t 
delivering her up into the hands of Clau’dius: the of tyra 
tude were terrified, and withdrew; and Virginiu, their ay 
found that all was over, seemed to acquiesce in th io take 
tence. 23. He, however, mildly entreated of Api whither 
be permitted to take a last farewell of a child whomb other a 
at least considered as his own, and, so satisfied, hey ta 
return to his duty with fresh alacrity. 24. Ap'pius g a 
the favour, upon condition that their endearment $ io pe 
pass in his presence. But Virgin‘ius was then meds capable 
a dreadful resolution. 25. The crowd made way, al mies, V. 
gin‘ius, with the. most poignant anguish, taking his n 
expiring daughter in his arms, for awhile suppote 
head upon his breast, and wiped away the te 
trickled down her cheeks. 26. He most tendetf 
braced her, and drawing her insensibly to some shop 
were on the side of the forum, snatched up a W 
knife: “ My dearest lost child,” cried Virginis 
thus alone is it in my power to preserve you id 
your freedom!” So saying, he plunged the weap 
heart. Then drawing it out, reeking with bey 
held it up to Ap’pius: “ Tyrant,” cried hes 7 "a i 
I devote thy head to the infernal gods !” 2h ae 
and covered with his daughter’s blood, the * at 
in his hand, threatening destruction to whom i 
oppose him, he ran through the city; wild v 
the people to strike for freedom. By ef 
multitude he then mounted his horse, 
the camp. 

28. He no sooner arrived, followed by 4 
friends, than he informed the army of 
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fore.) done, still holding the bloody knife in his hand. 

e mẹ asked their pardon and the p 

ors a| committed so rash an 
i 


He 
ardon of the gods, for having 
action, but ascribed it to the dread- 
hat p ful necessity of the times. 29. The amy, already predis- 
a, ad posed to revolt by the murder of Denta’ tus, and other acts 

of tyranny and oppression, immediately with shouts echoed 
their approbation, and decamping, left the generals behind, 
to take their station once more upon mount Aven’tine, 


whither they had retired about forty years before D The 
other army, 


which had been to Oppose the Sa’bines, felt 
hed? like resentment, and came over in large parties to join 
them. 


30. Ap’pius, in the mean time, did 
a the disturbances in the city ; 
capable of control, and percei 
ati mies, Valerius and Hora’tius, 
© opposition, at first attempted 


all he could to quell 
but finding the tumult in- 
ving that his mortal ene- 
were the most active in 
to find safety by flight ; 
being encouraged by. Op’pius, who was one 
he ventured to assemble the senate, and 
ment of all deserters, 31. The senate, 
er, was far from giving him the relief he sought 
i they foresaw the dangers and miseries that threatened 
he State, in case of Opposing the incensed army; they 
MMerefore dispatched Messengers to them, offering to re- 
i their former mode of government. 32. To this pro- 
oe el, all the People joyfully assented, and the army gladly 
[ving now returned to the city, if not with the ensigns, 
Aa east with the pleasure of a triumphant entry. 33. Ap- 
S and Oppius both died by their own hands in pri- 


Lowey, 


' th S were sent by the senate to ask, why they 
210 Felves of Mou 2P, and what was they intent in possessing them- 
ditt ommi cunt Aventine? No satisfactory answer being returned, 
le | anders st? departed, and the army proceeded to elect ten 
offered t z a they denominated Military Tribunes. V irginius 


be ane 5 “"uef command, which he declined; wishing rather to 
IME iea ga 4 private Station, till he had avenged his daughter's 
r, the army removed their camp from Mons Aven- 
Ons Sacer, A 


t 
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son}, The other eight decemvirs went into exile; 
a ee l 
Clau‘dius, the pretended master of Virgin‘ia, was iom 


ously banished. 


Aj 


Questions for Examination. 


. Did the Romans tamely submit to the tyranny of the decemi 
. Relate the particulars of this transaction. 
. What resolution did Appius form ? 
Who was this maiden? 
. What was Appius’s first determination ? 
. On what did he next resolve ? : rt 
To what means did he have recourse for the accomplish} 11. Fickle 
his purpose ? - Joe: gna 
. Did Claudius undertake this base commission? or 
9. Was the opposition of the people ultimately successful! who 
10. How did Claudius attempt to make good his claims? of he 
11. What was the conduct of Appius on this occasion ? 
12. How was this sentence received? at 
13. What consequences were likely to ensue, and how WT Ty ¢ 
averted ? 
14. Was not this pretence a false one? 
15. By what means was his design frustrated ? nee! 
16. Under what pretence did Virginius obtain leave of absenté”) 
17. What measures did he take on his arrival? 
18. How was the trial conducted ? 
19. How did Virginia support this trying scene? 
20. What was the general opinion of the auditors? forego! R A 
21. Did the arguments of Virginius induce Appius to 0! Ome?, 
quitous designs? omans 
22, Were his commands obeyed ? 
23. What was the request of Virginius? 
A Was this favour granted ? h 
. Describe this affecting scene. e; 
} ` 26. What was the EU Ror 


2. Turi 
8. Aver’ 
9. Invec! 


abu 
10, Precor 


i=} NIoOaachwnn 


i 27. What followed ? ney 
{ 28. What use did he make of this dreadful circumstant {o be aq 
$ 29. What was the effect of his address on the army Ferej 
| 30. How was Appius employed in the mean time £ fe eved t 
31. Did the senate second his designs? f Bolveq: to 
32. Did the people accede to this proposal? Mit to en, 
33. What was the fate of the tyrants? ics: g 
y Mer, 
Monsen t 
e ale ed 
* So it was reported, but many suspected that both r is cong 
were privately dispatched by order of the tribunes- d 
/ Ledge 
Still r 
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‘ile: g 
ignon SECTION III. 
From the plough 
Rose her dictators; fought, o’ercame, return’d, 
Yes, to the plough return’d, and hail’d their peers. Dyer, 


ennnrennnnce 


¢, Turbulent, a. violent, tumultuous. | 14. Depo’sed, v. removed from office. 
8, Aver’red, v. positively asserted. 15. Misdemea‘nor, s. an offence, a crime 
9, Invec'tives, s. railing Speeches, not very heinous. 
abusive expressions. 21. Dem/agogue, s. the leader of a fac- 
10, Preconcert/ed, a. agreed on before- tion, or the head of a rabble, 
3 and, Asy‘lum, s. a place of refuge or 
plishnet}) 11. Fickle, a. changeable, safety. 
Can'didates, s. from candidatus, | 22. Partisans, s. followers, adherents. 
clothed in white (because they | 24. Impend’ing, part. hanging over, 


Wore white garments), persons 


approaching. 


. Demolished, v. destroyed, pulled 


who aspire to any office or post 
ur. 


of honour. down. 


eesosesesnroresesa 


ei s x D 
WENI, In the mean time, these intestine tumults produced 


Weakness within the state, and confidence in the enemy 
abroad. The wars with the At/qui and the Vol'sci still 
Continued ; and, as each year some trifling advantage was 
obtained over the Romans, they at last advanced so far, 
Ja to make their incursions to the very walls of U.C. 
2. But not the courage only of the 306. 
their other virtues also, particularly their justice, 
y*emed diminished by these contests. 
8. The tribunes of the people now grew more turbulent ; 
FY Proposed two laws ; one to permit plebeians to inter- 
pry with the Patricians ; and the other, to permit them 
fees ctmtea to the consulship also. 4. The senators 
bolvea ; these proposals with indignation, and seemed re- 
his to © undergo the utmost extremities, rather than sub- 
Ay Tact these laws, However, finding their resistance 
i e creased the commotions of the state, they, at last, 
l ed to pass that concerning marriages, hoping that 
concession would satisfy the people. 5. But they 


Thi re > 3 sail 
ssa eres however, defeated, first by the consul Vale/rius, and 


zci . 
ore dec: vely, by the consuls Quinc’tius and Fu'rius. 
4 9 f 
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j former footing. 11. This project was eng 
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were to be appeased for a very short time only; 
returning to their old custom of refusing to enlisty 
the approach of an enemy, the consuls were oblig] 
hold a private conference with the chief of the s 
where, after many debates, Clau’dius proposed ane 
dient, as the most probable means of satisfying the pes ritun: 
in the present conjuncture. 6. This was to create i ha 
eight governors in the room of consuls, whereof on oa 
at least should be patricians. 7. This project, which k ret 
in fact, granting what the people demanded, plesi ii ofice 
whole meeting, and it was agreed, that the consuls $f Somethi 
contrary to their usual custom, begin by asking the) 44. 1 
nion of the youngest senator. 8. Upon assembling once me 
senate, one of the tribunes accused them of holding # weight c 
meetings, and managing dangerous designs again Tew off 
people. The consuls, on the other hand, averted >) were to 
innocence ; and, to demonstrate their sincerity, gave") was to | 
to any of the younger members of the house to pm 
their opinions. 9. These. remaining silent, such ©) ù 
older senators, as were known to be popular, Le 
observing that the people ought to, be indulged ” : 
request; that none so well deserved power * tho” 
were most instrumental in gaining it ; and that ie 
could not be free until all were reduced to perfect “i 
Clan‘dius spoke next, and broke out into bitter E 
against the people; asserting that it was his a 
the law should not pass. 10. This produced Fe) 
turbance among the plebeians; at length, 0° ; PE 
posed, as had been preconcerted, that six govern” 
be annually chosen, with consular authority i yy 
the Senate, and three from the people ; and fe: 
time of their magistracy should be expirees ir) 
seen whether they would have the same ° he 
or whether the consulship should be establis 


by the 
| though 
wholly 
12. Th 
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by the people; yet, so fickle were the multitude, that, 
though many of the plebeians stood candidates, the choice 
| wholly fell upon the patricians who had offered themselves. 
| 12. These new magistrates were called Military U.c. 
Tribunes; they were, at first, but three; after- 310. 
wards they were increased to four, and at length to six; 
and they had the power and ensign of consuls : yet, that 
|| power being divided among a number, each singly was of 
‘| less authority. 13. The first that were chosen continued 
in office only about three months, the augurs having found 
something amiss in the ceremonies of their election!. 
14, The military tribunes being deposed, the consuls 
[once more came into office; and in order to lighten the 
weight of business which they were obliged to sustain, a 
new office was created ; namely, that of Censors?, who 
Were to be chosen every fifth year. 15. Their business 
ye) Was to take an estimate of the number and estates of the 
1 people, and to distribute them into their proper classes ; 
ich Cfi t0 inspect into the lives and manners of their fellow citi- 
beg} zens; to degrade scnators for misconduct ; to dismount 
in! and to remove plebeians from their tribes into an 
class, in case of misdemeanor. 16. The first cen- 
t tht!) Sors were Papirius and Sempro‘nius, both patricians; and 


it eg% Tom this order censors continued to be elected for nearly a 
int) hundred years. 


pini 17. 


thos inferior 


_ ‘1. This new creation served to restore peace for some 

so] site ‘mong the orders: and a triumph gained over the 

j oa by Gega‘nius the consul, added to the universal 
on that reigned among the people. 

18. This calm, however, was but of short continuance ; 


1 Thi 
i: 6 ‘ 2 5 
eding te 4n election subsequent to that mentioned in the pre- 
2 2 Th 0 
z e 

N of the censors at first, was merely to perform the Census, 
agistri Mae of the people. It was by degrees that they became 
i ers, Orum, or Inspectors and regulators of men’s lives and 


mE. 


HR 
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U.C. for, some time after, a famine pressing hard ' 
313. the poor, the usual complaints against kd 


the ho 
the for 
The ¢ 
comm 
to be 


were renewed; and these, as before, proving inefty 
produced new seditions. 19. The consuls were accu 
neglect, in not having laid in proper quantities of 
they, however, disregarded the murmurs of the pop the pec 
content with using every exertion to supply the pres) 29. 
necessities’, 20. But, though they did all that cn) the dea 


expected from active magistrates, in procuring providi senate 


and distributing them to the poor; yet Spu'rius Mei) "PO? T 
a rich knight, who had bought up all the corn of Tuss pew 
by far outshone them in Jiberality. 21. This demagiy pent 
inflamed with a secret desire of becoming powerful bj! ue 
contentions in the state, distributed corn in great qu) 
ties among the poorer sort each day, till his house be 
the asylum of all such as wished to exchange a lifes 
bour for one of lazy dependence. 22. When he bad 
gained a sufficient number of partisans, he procure 
quantities of arms to be brought into his house by* 
and formed a conspiracy, by which he was to obiet 
command, while some of the tribunes, whom he halt” 
means to corrupt, were to act under him, in seizing “ 
the liberties of his country, 23. Minu’tius soon diso" 
the plot, and, informing the senate, they in) Wha 
resolved to create a dictator, who should have y E 
of quelling the conspiracy without appealing t° ene 
24. Cincinnatus, who was now eighty yeas ane 
chosen once more to rescue his country {rom in oping 
danger. 25. He began by summoning Mee'lius r 
who refused to obey. He next sent Aha'la, the P f of power, 


a 
5 


CES xp wre 
a 
=! 
z 


to 4} upon the 


al 
1 ATE the ti <2 No 
ghey appointed an extraordinary magistrate, und fice of On De 
pean endent of provisions, and the person named for Aa agent iqu 
» an active and prudent man, immediately, sent “as? lys 


neighbouring countries to bi LC howeve a {Hl and of 
GEAD ; but little, ROWS. o, 13,1 TA often 
as Mælius had been EA AA i (Liv. Liv a 
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the horse, to compel his attendance ; when, meeting him in 
the forum, Aha’la, on his refusal, killed him upon the spot. 
The dictator applauded the resolution of his officer, and 
commanded the conspirator’s goods to be sold, his house 
to be demolished, and his stores to be distributed among 
the people’. 

29. The tribunes of the people were much enraged at 
the death of Mze’lius. In order, therefore, to punish the 
senate at the next election, instead of consuls, they insisted 
upon restoring the military tribunes, and the se- v.c. 
nate were obliged to comply. The next year how- 316. 
ever, the government returned to its ancient channel, and 
consuls were chosen. 


Questions for Examination. 


« What was the consequence of those intestine tumults related in the 
preceding section? 
» Was it their courage only that was impaired by them? 
. How did the tribunes conduct themselves? 
» How were these proposals received ? 
Did it answer the desired end? 
. What expedient was resorted to? 
Tow was it received? 
. What happened on assembling the senate? 
Did they avail themselves of this permission, and what farther 
Passed on this occasion ? 
. Was his opinion agreeable to the people? 
} hat new proposition was offered by Genutius? 
| ea ee 
1 Th 
whe 
i] tha 


CHOI SAR wr 


= 


€ guilt of Mæ'lius was never proved, and no arms were found 
n his house was searched. The charge of aiming at royalty is more 
ake itis morally impossible. He seems to have aimed at 
fino ng the higher offices of state to the plebeians, and to have looked 

nsulship with too eager desire. He fell a sacrifice, to 
lebeians from aiming at breaking up the patrician monopoly 
It is painful to see Cincinna’tus, at the close of a long and 
life, countenancing, if not suggesting, this wanton murder. 
e iebuhr remarks, “no where have characters been more 
tion no Where has the voice of conscience against the views o 

n been so defied, as in the aristocratic republics, and not those 
manit, only. Men, otherwise of spotless conduct, have fre- 
p Shed the purest and noblest blood, influenced by fanaticism, 
€n Without any resentment, in the service of party.” 


y H 4 
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11. Was this plan adopted, and acted upon ? 


12. What were the name, number, and powers of these ney Veli, 
trates ? y Z d 
13. How long did they continue 1n office ? accord 
14. What government was substituted ? a long 
15. What were the duties of the censors ? ieee 
16. Who were the first censors ? Be 
I£. 17. What was the consequence of this new creation ? which 
| 18. Was this satisfaction lasting ? contin 
j 19. How were the consuls affected by it? 
i 20, 21. Through what means did Spurius Mælius obtain cre made 
} being more liberal than the consuls? And what was bi] the oy 
: Ca : tera this s 
22. How did he proceed in his designs against the liberties | 
country ? batter 
} 23. By what means was the plot frustrated ? great 
| 24, Who was chosen dictator ? he C 
25. What steps did he take ? is ag 
26. How were these rigorous measures received ? for hu 


SECTION IV. 


Hence every passion, ev’n the proudest, stoop'd 
To common good; Camillus, thy revenge; : 
Thy glory, Fabius. Troan ai 


4. Annoy'ed, v. molested, injured, dis- 


turbed. tion from or 
5. Depopula'tion, s. ruin, destruction of|31. Complaisan’ce, 
the inhabitants. ness. 
6. Protracted, part. spun out, made to|32. Till, v. to cultivate. 
5 last. 33. Despoil'ing, part. P or 
12. Breach, s. an opening. + 36. Impetuos'ity, s. ¥! 
7 15: Risg ust v. to offend, to cause dis-|39. Exult'ing, parl: Br 
16. D ike, 40. Stratagem. s. an ar 
Bt coy, v. to allure, to entice. attempt to dece * pote 
1. Migra'tion, s. the act of changing the|41. Tu’telar, a. guardiné | 
Place of abode, a removal. Ob'viated, v prevent 


22, Detertinig, pari. hating, abhorring, Comport, v. to bel 
2 loathing, 1 str eumyallai 
a Redoubt'able, a. formidable. i ines an 
26. Stat/ure, s. height, tallness. 


1. Tue Ve'jans had long been the rivals of Be v 
had taken the opportunity of internal distres“ i 
vage its territories, and had even threatened 1 7 
sadors, sent to complain of these injuries, y ec 

ha! 


_ 2. It seemed, now, therefore, determined t 
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hd soldiers, they were encouraged to undertake this tedious ani 
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Velii, whatever it might cost, should fall; and the Romans 
accordingly sat down regularly before it, and prepared for 


. a long and painful resistance’. 8. The strength of the 


place may be inferred from the continuance of the siege, 
which lasted for ten years; during which time, the army 
continued encamped round it, lying in winter under tents 
made of the skins of beasts, and in summer driving on 
the operations of the attack®, It was probably during 
this siege that the Romans first began to make use of 
battering engines, which they subsequently brought to 
great perfection. The most remarkable of these were 
the Catapult and the Balista. The Catapult was used 
for hurling enormous javelins and sometimes entire trunks 


o ; A è Ae 
f trees against the hostile garrison, and thus driving the 


d 
efenders from the walls. Huge stones were cast by the 


ly: j 
hana etto the Romans had carefully avoided long sieges, because 


troops, serving without pay, could not be kept together a suffi- 
But a law having passed, about this time, allowing pay 


ult enterprise. 


e ci s. E x 
cty of Veii was larger and much more magnificent than 


< e, Dat . ion 

tte me so eligibly situated, that, after the destruction of the 
ie Gauls, the citizens determined to remove thither. From 
Were dissuaded by Camil’lus. 


B 5 
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Balista, which though greatly inferior to cannon bal! 


force, were frequently found sufficient to effect a breath, | int 

to s 

his 

stan 

man 

take 

pass 

of tl 

the 

that 

imm 

dire 

fille 

4. Various were the successes, and many were thea of tI 

manders that directed the siege ; sometimes all their a pert 

were déstroyed, and many of their men cut off bY) city 

- from the town; sometimes they were annoyed by ng spoi 

of Veians, who attempted to bring assistance from be f tran 

5. A siege so bloody seemed to threaten depopwlatt his x 

Rome itself, by a continual drain of its forces; | Ron 

: law was obliged to be made, for all bachelors to mi a di 

widows of the soldiers who were slain’. 6 Tog # the 

mil/lus was now created dictator, and to him Wa a por 

the sole power of managing the long protractet : j ir 

L: Camillus, who, without intrigue or solicitation, ™ : 

j himself to the first eminence in the state, had a ar 

Piet one of the censors some time before, and was coi a Eo 
N i the head of that office ; he was afterwards male ot 

ii tribune, and had, in this post, gained severa 4 i 

tht 1 Tt was at this siege th first invented irae T 

= vallation and EAE Ei peat ase, this jg the first a That 

IE se i na them mentioned in meta as z; shou certe 

i Wiss 2 The oracle of Delphi. haying declared that Ver ay the 2 

= taken, till all the water had run out of the lake ° q gist) Dart 


employed a number of persons to cut a cana ‘15 16) 
water over the fields in trenches. (Liv. l. v- © =? 
derful work remains to this day. 
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Ber the enemy. 8. It was his great courage and abilities 
in the above offices that made him be thought most worthy 
to serve his country on this pressing occasion. 9. Upon 
his appointment, numbers of the people flocked to his 
standard, confident of success under so experienced a com- 
mander. 10. Conscious, however, that’ he was unable to 
take the city by storm, he, with vast labour, opened a 
passage under ground, which led him into the very midst 
of the citadel. 11. Certain thus of success, and finding 
the city incapable of relief, he sent to the senate, desiring 
that all who chose to share in the plunder of Veii, should 
immediately repair to the army. 12. Then, giving his 
directions how to enter at the breach, the city was instantly 
filled with his legions, to the amazement and consternation 
of the besieged, who, but a moment before, had rested in 
perfect security 13. Thus, like a second Troy’, was the 
city of Veʻii taken, after a ten years’ siege: and with its 
spoils, enriched the conquerors: while Camillus himself, 
transported with the honour of having subdued the rival of 
his native city, triumphed after the manner of the kings 0° 
Rome, having his chariot drawn by four milk-white horses : 
4 distinction which did not fail to disgust the majority of 
the spectators, as they considered those as sacred, and 
more proper for doing honour to their gods than their 
generals? 

14. His usual good fortune attended Camillus in another 
expedition against the Falis’ci. He routed their army and 
besieged their capital city Fale’rii, which threatened a long 
and vigorous resistance. 15. The reduction of this little 
E g roont of the siege of Ve'ii‘is full of improbabilities, and 
a good pla ìe mine is utterly impossible, for without a compass an 

al 


b 1, however, was besieged and taken at this time is very 
Dut that is the only part of the legend on which we can rely. 


‘Part aan. displeasure was greatly increased by his demanding a tenth 


the Spoils of Veli, to discharge a vow which he had made to 
Just before the assault. 


H 6 
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n of the city, such a work could not have been formed. A 
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_at home, who raised fresh accusations 234° 
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place would have been scarcely worth Mentionine in | 
scanty page, were it not for an action of the Roma q 
ral, that has done him more credit with posterity, thay city 
his other triumphs united. 16. A schoolmaster, who! ee 
the care of the children belonging to the Principal mes) 99, 

the city, having found means to decoy them into the Rees 
camp, offered to put them into the hands of Camillu, 
the surest means of inducing the citizens to a speedy s 
render. 17. The general, struck with the treachery: 
a wretch, whose duty it was to protect innocence, andy 
to betray it, for some time regarded the traitor with as 
silence: but at last, finding words, “ Execrable villi 
cried the noble Roman, “ offer thy abominable propositi 
creatures like thyself, and not to me; what, thoutt 
be the enemies of your city, are there not natural ties 
bind all mankind, which should never be broken? T 
are duties required from us in war, as well as in peace: T 
fight not against the age of innocence, but against n 
-men who have used us ill indeed ; but yet, whose “i 
are virtues, when compared to thine. Against such ‘ 
acts let it be my duty to use only the Roman ones—™ 
and arms.” 18. So saying, he ordered him to be mm 
his hands to be tied behind him, and, in that ignon“ 
manner, to. be whipped into the town by his ov” 


j z d 
19. This generous behaviour in Camillus i 
e tow” 


ditions 


intel 
that 


him 
solve 
his v 
He 1 
tend 
indig 
and | 
that | 
tice « 
refug 
wher 
thou: 
24 
triun 
Tepen 
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for n 
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who only fined them a sum ° p 
satisfy the army, and received them under the P 
and into the alliance of Rome. 

20. Notwithstanding the veneration which 
of Camillus had excited abroad, they on n 
adapted to command the respect of the om im 


the úl 


day. 21. To the charge of being an opps” = 
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| intended migration from Rome to Veʻi!, they added 
l that of his having concealed a part of the plunder of that 
city, particularly two brazen gates, for his own use; and 
{| appointed a day on which to appear before the people. 
22. Camillus, finding the multitude exasperated against 
x| him on many accounts, and detesting their ingratitude, re- 
solved not to await the ignominy of a trial; but embracing 
z| his wife and children, prepared to depart from Rome. 23. 
He had already passed as far as one of the gates, unat- 
tended and unlamented. There he could suppress his 
indignation no longer, but, turning his face to the Capitol, 
and lifting up his hands to heaven, he entreated all the gods, 
that his countrymen might one day be sensible of their injus- 
tice and ingratitude. So saying, he passed forward to take 
refuge at Ardea, a town at a little distance from Rome, 
z| Where he afterwards learned that he had been fined fifteen 
thousand ases by the tribunes at Rome. 

24. The tribunes were not a little pleased with their 
triumph over this great man ; but they soon had reason to 
Tepent their injustice, and to wish for the assistance of 
a One, who alone was able to protect their country from ruin ; 
„l for now a more terrible and redoubtable enemy than the 


nee, and 
with as 
ble villas! 
proposal 


t, though 


rainst m 


j be strip : 
nomi Romans had ever yet encountered, began to make their 
'! . 
a seh appearance. 25. The Gauls, a barbarous nation, had 
hi Q . . 
z ted 9% about two centuries before made an irruption from beyond 
ffe 


3 the Alps, and settled in the northern parts of Italy. They 

had been invited over by the deliciousness of the wines, 
| nd the mildness of the climate. 26. Wherever they came 
j they dispossessed the original inhabitants, as they were 
$ men of Superior courage, extraordinary stature, fierce in 


ag : s A 3 
pect, barbarous in their manners, and prone to emigration. 
i w. 


, the i ny 
| Ei thad b he Hoe 

put al “ been proposed after the capture of Ve'ii, to divide the senate 
ig ¢ trit owe People of Rome into two sania one of which should inhabit 
Jena i) Was ome city. But the proposal, by the influence of Camil/lus, 

him” ee] uled. 

$ n The as Was a brass coin, about three farthings of our money. 
oset i 
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27. A body of these, wild from their original we 
was now besieging Clu’sium, a city of Etru'ria, unig ia 
| conduct of Brennus, their king. 28. The inhabi fin 
i Clu'sium, frightened at their numbers, and stil a 
ji their savage appearance, entreated the assistance, q 
k least, the mediation of the Romans. 29. The senat 
\| had long made it a maxim, never to refuse succor) 
i? distressed, were willing, previously, to send ambas 
to the Gauls, to dissuade them from their enterpris 
to show the injustice of the irruption, 380. Accont! joa 
three young senators were chosen out of the family ¢ 
Fabii, to manage the commission, who seemed mor!) ens 
for the field than the cabinet. 31. Brennus receive) Al 
with a degree of complaisance that argued but little 
barbarian, and desiring to know the business of theté) ext 
bassy, was answered, according to their instruction! sely 
it was not customary in Italy to make war but oi 
grounds of provocation, and that they desired bt 
what offence the citizens of Clu’sium had given to the 
of the Gauls, 32. To this Brennus sternly repli 
the rights of valiant men lay in their swords i a a 
Romans themselves had no right to the many oy : 
had conquered ; and that he had particular reason 
sentment against the people of Clu/sium, as they A 
part with those lands, which they had neither hands Ror 
nor inhabitantss to occupy. 33. The Roman gui prol 
who were but little used to hear the languag? 
pel queror, for a while dissembled their resentmen Sure 
haughty reply ; but, upon entering the bee a 
stead of acting as ambassadors, and forgetful ort nt 
character, they headed the citizens in a SY iy Sw 


. ftus H 
besiegers. In this combat, Fa/bius Amba and | 
+L pe p i a 

Gaul with his own hand, but was discover? aa i 


despoiling him of his armour. 34. A C0 r w 
and unbecoming excited the resentment of F ; 
3 ay 
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ul habits ‘having made his complaint by a herald, to the senate, and, 
soe Und finding no redress ', broke up the siege and marched away 
> inhabits with his conquering army directly for Rome. 35. The 
l still m countries through which the Gauls made their rapid pro- 
Istane, t gress, gave up all hopes of safety upon their approach ; 
he senati being terrified at their numbers, the fierceness of their 
Succourtit) natures, and their dreadful preparations for war. 36. But 
d ambase!) the rage and impetuosity of this wild people were directed 
enterprs solely against Rome. ‘They went on without doing the 
» Accor}! least injury in their march, breathing vengeance only 
family dif against the Romans. A terrible engagement soon after 
ed mortl ensued, in which the Romans were defeated near the river 
receivedt) Alia, with the loss of about forty thousand men?. 

ut litte) 37. Rome, thus deprived of succour, prepared for every 


extremity. The inhabitants endeavoured to hide them- 
selves in the neighbouring towns, or resolved to await the 
conqueror’s fury, and end their lives with the ruin of their 
(Native city’ 38., But, more particularly, the ancient 


en to the! “tenators and priests, struck with a religious enthusiasm, 
y. replici on this occasion, resolved to devote their lives to atone for 
ords; tit the crimes of the people, and, habited in their robes of 
any cis came placed themselves in the forum, on their ivory 
reasons i of The Gauls, in the mean time, were giving a 
hey ell es to their triumph, in sharing and enjoying the plunder 
y hands ne enemy's camp. Had they immediately marched to 
n amba oh at gaining the victory, the Capitol would, in all 
rage, of ability, have been taken; but they continued two days 


fi . 
ae upon the field of battle, and, with barbarous plea- 
te, exulting amidst their slaughtered enemies. 40. On 


On the contrary, 


1 
„g i the Ro i robation of what 
i their ambassadors ha mans, to show their app: 


d done, instead of delivering them up to Brennus, 
ia ected them military tribunes. 
8nd cay ay was from henceforth marked as unlucky in their calendar, 
nce led Alliensi, 
SA tS. . 


» the Vestals fled from the city, carrying with them the 

wh, d the sacred fire. They took shelter at Cære, a town 

cumsta ere they continued to celebrate their religious rites; from 
nce religious rites acquired the name of ceremonies. 
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aiiu 


the third day after this easy victory, Brennus ae 
with all his forces before the city. He was at first ra 
| surprised to find the gates open to receive him, ang 12, 
i walls defenceless; so that he began to impute thf !* 
guarded situation of the place to a Roman slralay 
| After proper precaution, he entered the city, and, ma 
| ing into the forum, beheld there the ancient senators stë 
| 


j| jn their order, observing a profound silence, unmoved 

undaunted. 41. The splendid habits, the majestic om 
\ and the venerable looks of these old men, who, int 
time, had all borne the highest offices of state, awel A 
barbarous enemy into reverence; they mistook then! Bs 
the tutelar deities of the place, and began to offer oy 
adoration ; till one, more forward than the rest, pute 
forth his hand to stroke the beard of Papyr‘ius, a i 
the noble Roman could not endure, he lifted up hist 
Sceptre, and struck the savage to the ground. a, 
proved to be a signal for general slaughter. Papil 5 
fell first, and all the rest shared his fate without% 
or distinction!.- The fierce invaders pursued , 
slaughter for three days successively, sparing a 
nor age; then, setting fire to the city, burnt evel)” 
to the ground. 


Questions for Examination. 


What was the conduct of the Veians ? 9 
. What resolution was adopted in consequence £ 
Was Veii a Strong place? 
Did the besieged make a vigorous resistance! how ve 
What consequences were likely to ensue, ae | 
vialed ? it 
To whom was the conduct of the war now commi 
- Who was Camillus ? ity? 
. By what means did he attain his present dignity 


ted? 


PAP NA wY 


; - oy 
+ This self- devotion was in consequence of a VOW mad nce 
old men, which Fa'bius, the Pontifex Maximus, př theme 
names, The Romans believed that, by thus devon amon || 
infernal gods, disorder and confusion were broug" | 
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What was the consequence of his appointment ? 


, What plan did he adopt to take the city? 

. How did he next proceed ? 

, What followed ? 

, What was the consequence of this capture, and how did Camillus 


comport himself ? 


. What was Camillus’s next exploit ? 

. Was this a conquest of importance ? 

. Relate the particulars. 

. How was his proposal received ? 

. How was the traitor punished ? 

. What was the consequence of his conduct? 

. Was Camillus universally respected ? 

. What charges were brought against him ? 

. Did Camillus abide the event of a trial ? 

, Was he resigned to his fate, and whither did he retire? 
. What followed his departure ? 

. Who was the enemy ? 

. What were the conduct and character of the Gauls ? 

. How were they employed at this conjuncture ? 

. What measure did the Clusians adopt for their defence ? 


Was their application successful ? 


| Who were appointed for this purpose ? 

» How were they received ? 

. What was the reply of Brennus ? 

. What was the conduct of the ambassadors ? 


. Wist was the consequence of this improper conduct ? 


hat ssiettions were excited in the countries through which they 
passed ? 


vin the Gauls commit any ravages on their march? 
hat measures were adopted at Rome? 


10 more particularly displayed their devotedness on this oc- 
casion ? 


. What use did the Gauls make of their victory ? 


i i at happened on their arrival before the city? 
at was the effect of this spectacle ? 
as the consequence of this boldness? 


ie ain ue 
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SECTION V. 


1) This is true courage, not the brutal force 
Of vulgar heroes, but the firm resolve 
| Of virtue and of reason. He who thinks 
j Without their aid to shine in deeds of arms, 
a Builds on a sandy basis his renown. 
i 
ii 
\ 
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signa 
ae ee son V 
\) 2, Repelled, part. driven back, suc-{16. Ven’erable, a. deserving q that ] 
iii cessfully resisted. ence from age, pee? 
i) 3. Capitula'tion, s. terms or conditions/20. Curb, v. to restrain, slegec 
| of peace and surrender. * Lar’gesses, s. gifts, presens h 
i Futility, s. vanity, folly. - Ra’sed, v. demolished, deze each | 

t 6. Sen'tinel, s. a soldier set to watch. |28. Impli'cit, a. complete, 1, to o 
} 7. Assail/ants, s. those who attack. puting. Pp. 
8. Celer'ity, s. swiftness, baste, speed. Pa'triotism, s. a love oif} ackno 

9. Con/gress, s. a meeting. try. J 
ll, Expos’tulate, v. to dispute, to argue, | Vote.—Invin’cible, a. unos and i 

to remonstrate. 

the rz 
sear down 
1. Axr the hopes of Rome were now placed in tel!) sistan 
U.C. tol; every thing without that fortress fom) almos 

361. extensive scene of misery, desolation, and dé% Bh 


prudence and bray. 
to the Romans in the 
dictator for Camil’lus. 


2. Brennus first summoned it, with threats, to si” 
but in vain; then resolving to besiege it in form, ; 
it round with his army. The Romans, however "i 
the attempt with great bravery : despair had suppl 
with that perseverance and vigour, which they “ 
want when in prosperity. je 
8. In the meanwhile Brennus carried on E. 
extreme ardour. He hoped to starve the ei 
capitulation ; but they, sensible of his intent, L 5i 
actual want, caused loaves to be thrown into E 
convince him of the futility of such expectation 
hopes were soon after revived, when some ° 
came to inform him, that they had discover? 
which led up to the rock, by which they 


- s is, WIO 
1 These were the footsteps of Pon/tius Comme from! 
ery, found means to carry a Mess o ppo 
Capitol, and to return Wl 
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Capitol might be surprised. 5. Accordingly, a chosen 
body of his men were ordered by night upon this dangerous 
service, which, with great labour and difficulty, they almost 
effected. 6. They were got upon the very wall; the Ro- 
man sentinel was fast asleep; their dogs within gave no 
signal, and all promised an instant victory, when the garri- 
son was awakened by the gabbling of some sacred geese, 
that had been kept in the temple of Juno. 7. The be- 
sieged soon perceived the imminence of their danger, and 
each snatching the weapon that first presented itself, ran 
to oppose the assailants. 8. M. Manlius, a patrician of 
acknowledged bravery, was the first who opposed the foe, 
and inspired courage by his example. He boldly mounted 
the rampart, and, at one effort, threw two Gauls headlong 
down the precipice ; his companions soon came’ to his as- 
sistance, and the walls were cleared of the enemy with 
almost incredible celerity '. 
and dé, 9. From this time the hopes of the barbarians began to 
“decline, and Brennus wished for an opportunity of raising 
the siege with credit?, His soldiers had often conferences 
with the besieged while upon duty, and proposals for an 
accommodation were wished for by the common men, be- 
fore the chiefs thought of a congress. At length, the com- 
manders on both sides came to an agreement, that the 
Gauls should immediately quit the city and territories, 
non) being paid a thousand pounds weight of gold. , 10. 
his agreement being confirmed by oath on either side, the 


eserving d 


n, 

3, presen’, 
shed, dena 
plete, 12) 


% . 
AS a reward for this essential service, every soldier gave Manlius 


a i I 
aliona ae Antity of corn and a little measure of wine, out of his scanty ` 
n the oth a present of no mean value in their then distressed situation: 
the Sennels hand, the captain of the guard, who ought to have kept 
i emory air to their duty, was thrown headlong from the Capitol. In 

ns event, a goose was annually carried in triumph on a 
1 finely adorned ; whilst dogs were held in abhorrence, and 
7 As th Every year on a gench of elder. TS 
their fre € Gauls suffered the bodies of the Romans, who were slain in 
on age encounters, to lie unburied, the stench of their putrefac- 
e arm ned a plague to break out, which carried off great numbers 
Y of Brennus. i 
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gold was brought forth. But, upon Weighing, the. 
fraudulently attempted to kick the beam, of whi) K ; 
Romans complaining, Brennus insultingly cast hiss | a 
and belt into the scale, crying out that the only poria, a 
the vanquished was to suffer. 11. By this reply, I both 
Romans saw that they were at the victor’s merey; of th 
knew it was in vain to expostulate against any condi peate 
he should be pleased to impose. 12. But, while city 
were thus debating upon the payment, it was toldiH the g 
that Camil’lus 1, their old general, was at the heal ¢! such 
large army, hastening to their relief, and entering theg go co 


of Rome. 18. Camillus actually appeared soon attent its as 


it has ever been,” cried he, “ the manner with us Ro 1 
to ransom our country, not with gold, but with ironi 
Tonly that am to make peace, as being the i a 
Rome, and my sword alone shall purchase i. re 
this a battle ensued, the Gauls were entirely route Oy 
such a slaughter followed, that the Roman territorit 
soon cleared of their formidable invaders. Ti J 
bravery of Camillus, was Rome delivered from i a 
15. The city being one continued heap of E 
the Capitol, and the greatest number of it we 
habitants having gone to take refuge in ve ne 
of the people urged for the removal of the pov lus x 


| 
tf 
ce s the At 
1 Camillus had previously, with the assistance of to w 
defeated a body of the Gauls. This success had ten g E 
fey ie and to render them less afraid to encount® A) a 
ae hitherto considered as invincible. han susp Tnetic 
lybii 1e authenticity of this narrative is more tha ays ttt! 
ybʻius, the most accurate of the Roman historians, 5i this aciga 
gaed the gold home with them. Sueto/nius confirm om the a 
adds that it was recovered at a much later perio ion ne $ 
nee’ a 3 
became a namein the Livian family, in consequence? 
general having killed Drau’sus, the Gallic leader- 
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1S, the Ge) of Rome to that city, where they might have houses to 
Of hits shelter, and walls to defend them. 16. On this ocea- 


sion Camil/lus attempted to appease them, with all the arts 
of persuasion ; observing, that it was unworthy of them, 
both as Romans and as men, to desert the venerable seat 
of their ancestors, where they had been encouraged by re- 
peated marks of divine approbation, in order to inhabit a 
city which they had conquered, and which wanted eyen 


mly pori 
is eph, 
J mercy; 
my condi 
t, while 


vas toldi the good fortune of defending itself. 17. By these, and 
he heal di such like remonstrances, he prevailed upon the people to 
ring theg] go contentedly to work ; and Rome soon began to rise from 


its ashes 1, 


| 18. We have already seen the bravery of Man’lius in 
ded the 


defending the Capitol, and saving the last remains of 
e orderli] Rome, For this the people were by no means ungrateful. 
apitol: “ They built him a house near the place where his valour 
h us Ros) Was so conspicuous, and appointed him a public fund for 


phis support. 19. But he aspired at being more than 
‘qual to Camillus, and to be sovereign of Rome. With 
p this view he laboured to ingratiate himself with the popu- 
y route lace, paid their debts, and railed at the patricians, whom 
che called their oppressors. 20. The senate was not igno- 
Thos, Tant of his Speeches or his designs, and created Come’lius 
Cossus dictator, with a view to curb the ambition of Man’- 
sjlius, 91, The dictator soon called Man/lius to an account 
for his conduct. Man‘lius, however, was too much the 
jy Catling of the populace to be affected by the power of 
j Cossus, who was obliged to lay down his office, and Man’- 
Ee Was carried from confinement in triumph through the 

22. This success only served to inflame his ambi- 
He now began to talk of a division of the lands 
the people, insinuated that there should be no dis- 
s in the state ; and, to give weight to his discourses, 


among 
tinction 


li . . 

| ae taste, however, for order and beauty, did those display 
less e direction of the works, that the city, when rebuilt, was 
~~ *egular than in the time of Romulus. P 
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always appeared at the head of a large body of the 
of the people, whom largesses had made his TE 
i 23. The city being thus filled with sedition and cl mi 
i the senate had recourse to another expedient, whi, an 
i to oppose the power of Camillus to that of the demeg 
t Camillus accordingly, being made one of the mi 


xt 


ds 


iii edifice, put them in mind of what he had there dotttheroic 
his country’. 25. The multitude, whose compasitt horsel 
whose justice seldom springs from rational motives, résnothir 


they condemned him to be thrown headlong 
pe‘ian rock, 26. Thus, the place which had w 
i theatre of his glory, became that of his punishing 
í infamy. His house, in which his conspiracies : 
Ht secretly carried on, and which had been built as a isj 
| of his valour, was ordered to be razed to the gor 

his family were forbidden ever after to ass 
of Manlius. 


ume He 


illing eth? 
put at lengt 4 

dead, * 
follow 
f his d 


atl 


cr 
reely 
to be sc 
jata” r 
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lY of the 27. Thus the Romans went gradually forward, with a 
his folly mixture of turbulence and superstition within their walls, 


28. With what implicit obedience they submitted to 
tithe pontiffs, and how far they might be impelled to 


ind of aspittrhich the augurs affirmed would never close till 392. ` 
nting tvtthe most precious things in Rome were thrown into it, this 
there dotheroic man, clad in complete armour, and mounted on 
compassithorseback, boldly leaped into the midst, declaring, that 
sotives, tihothing was more truly valuable than patriotism and mili- 
in sightt'tary virtue. 29. The gulf, say the historians, closed im- 
thence b mediately upon this, and Cur’tius was seen no more °. 
longer in, 80. This year died the great Camil’lus, de- U.C. 

y from tellervedly regretted by all. He was styled a second 396. 
omulus, the first having founded, and he having restored 
yunishmas*ne city. He is said never to have fought a battle without 
acies WitRaining a victory ; never to have besieged a city without 
t as the king it. He was a zealous patriot, ever ready to dismiss 
#8 Just resentments for the affronts he received, when the 
Aecessities of his country required his services. 


he grout 


sume tle 


Questions for Examination. 


H iat Was the state of Rome at this period ? 
‘at was the next step taken by Brennus, and how did it succeed ? 


Ba oP. 
a kats peal of these were, their wars with the Vol’sci, Preenes!- 
mee he Latins, the Veliter/ni (b), and the Gauls; thechief domestic 
og TOWEN Sa e was, the law which permitted one of the consuls to be chosen” ~ 
4 SME the plebeians ; this concession was not obtained by that 
ie ut much opposition, tumult, and confusion. L. Sextus was 
+ st plebeian consul. 


Some ich 

judicious writers, } knowledge that the chasm was 
erw, 4 s, however, acknowledge that the c 

aids filled up with earth ail sate (Livy, 1. 7.c.6, Val. 


pein, 1 5. c. 6, et al.) 


a) The i 4 i 
o The pihabltants of Pranes'te, a town of Latium, about 21 miles from Rome. 


Dai an eastward arg of Telir, an ancient town of Latium, on the Appian road, 
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26. 
27. 
2 


29. 
30. 
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` What was the consequence? 
Was there any particular instance of valour? 


. In what manner was this agreement carried into execution! 


" Were his remonstrances successful? 


. Was he:content with these favours? 

|. What measures were taken to oppose his designs? 
. Was this expedient attended with success ? 

; What was the conduct of Manlius after this? me, 
What farther measures were taken to punish his ambitios 
. What defence did he set up ? 3. Git 
. Was his plea successful ? pa 


hennai and eGangotri 


In what manner was the siege carried on? 

Did he consider the attempt as hopeless ? 
What advantage did he take of this information? 
Was the attempt successful ? 


Whar effect had this failure on the mind of Brennus? P! 


What inference did the Romans draw from this insolent se 


. What agreeable news did they now hear ? BI 
. Was this information correct? 
. What followed ? 

. What was the first measure proposed after this deliverans! 


Was this proposal carried into effect ? 


Was the bravery of Manlius rewarded? 


What is remarkable in his punishment? 
How did the Roman affairs proceed at this time? 
Relate a memorable instance of the obedience paid by te oe 
to their pontifis or priests ? 13. De 
What was the consequence of this heroic act? 


What happened this year, and what was the character of 


nus ? 
execution! 
insolent sy 


deliveranx! 


is? 


5 ambition! 


1 
nid by hek 


acter of OF 


Liy, 
| Rome, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


FROM THE WARS WITH THE SAMNITES, AND TIIOSE WITH 
PYRRHUS, TO THE BEGINNING OF THE FIRST PUNIC WAR; 
WHEN THE ROMANS BEGAN TO EXTEND THEIR CONQUESTS 
BEYOND ITALY. 


SECTION I. 


The brave man is not he who feels no fear, 

For that were stupid and irrational; 

But he, whose noble soul his fear subdues, 

And bravely dares the danger nature shrinks from. 
BAILLIE. 


3. Gigan'tic, a. very large, like a giant. | 18. Intim'idated, part. rendered afraid. 


5. Athletic, a. strong, vigorous. 21. Deplo’rable, a. lamentable, sad. 
8. Unwa'rily, ad. incautiously, un- Alter‘native, s. choice. 
awares, 22, Man/date, s. a command. 
9. Mu'tinying, part. rising against Execra'tions, s. curses. 
lawful authority. 23. Animos‘ity, se extreme hatred, rage. 
+ Hostlile, a. as an enemy. 29. Car’nage, s. slaughter, havoc. 


13, Defeo'tion, s. a revolt, a falling away. 


l. Taz Romans had triumphed over the Sab‘ines, the 
Etrufrians, the Latins, the Her'nici, the Ai/qui, and the 
Volsci i and now began to look for greater conquests n 
They accordingly turned their arms against the Sam‘nites, 
People descended from the Sabines, and inhabiting a 
Age tract of southern Italy, which at this day makes a 
Onsiderable part of the kingdom of Naples*. 2. Vale’rius 
orus, and Corne‘lius, were the two consuls to whose 


qi ae . 4 
; ariaa this time (A.U. 415: A.C. 333), ambassadors arrived from 


© to conclude an alliance with the Romans. b : 
© occasion of the war was this: the Sam/nites having attacked 


f the Ree iaus, the latter threw themselyes upon the protection 


i omans. The Romans immediately sent ambassadors to the 

2 requesting them to desist from hostilities against a people 
| conse? Protection of Rome; this the Samnites haughtily remise, 
Liv, | once of which, war was immediately declared/against them. 
Ti. o. 31; 32.) 
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care it first fell to manage this dreadful contention betra 
the rivals. i 
3. Valerius was one of the greatest commanders fy 
time ; he was surnamed Cor’vus, from the strange ciraf 
stance of being assisted by a crow in a single comte 
which he killed a Gaul of gigantic stature. 4. Ty!) 
colleague’s care it was consigned to lead an amy) 
Sam/nium, the enemy’s capital, while Corvus wae 
to relieve Capua, the capital of Campwnia. 5.) 
was a captain more fitted for command than he, I to. 
habit naturally robust and athletic, he joined the get! 
manners; he was the fiercest, and yet the most gi 
natured man in the army ; and, while the meanest stii 
was his companion, no man kept them more strici ane 
their duty; but to complete his character, he cons 
. endeavoured to preserve his dignity by the same a 
which he gained it. 6.-Such soldiers as the Romans 
were, hardened by their late adversity, and Jed on bii 
a general, were unconquerable. The Samnites 
bravest men they ever had yet encountered, and the pa 
tention between the two nations was managed M lty 
sides with the most determined resolution. 7, Be 
fortune of Rome prevailed ; the Samnites at iy E 
averring, that they were not able to withstand ! 
looks, and the fire-darting eyes of the Romans: ott 
ne‘lius, however, was not at first so fortunate i a 
unmarily led his army into a defile, he wes Bi 
being cut off, had not De’cius possessed hie 
which commanded the enemy; so that the Sam a 
attacked on both sides, were defeated with eap de 
not less than thirty thousand of them peing 
the field. s 
9. Some time after this victory, the io eit” 
Capua mutinying?, compelled Quin’tius, a a setti 
mi Delighted with the charming climate, and the plead 
these soldiers formed a design of destroying 
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ntion betra soldier, to be their leader; and, conducted by their rage 
more than by their general, came within six miles of the 
city. 10. So terrible an enemy, almost at the gates, not a 
little alarmed the senate, who immediately created Vale’- 
rius dictator, and sent him forth with an army to oppose 
them. 11. The two armies were now drawn up against 
each other, while fathers and sons beheld themselves pre- 
pared to engage in opposite causes. 12. Any other general 
than Corvus would, perhaps, have brought this civil war 
to extremity; but he, knowing his influence among the 
soldiery, instead of going forward to meet the mutineers 
in an hostile manner, went with the most cordial friend- 
ii ship to embrace, and expostulate with his old acquaint- 
| ances. 13. His conduct had the desired effect. Quin’‘tius, 
as their speaker, solicited no more than to have their 


anders of; 


> samest] defection from their duty forgiven; and for himself, as 
, Romats!] he was innocent of their conspiracy, he had no reason 
ed on by +0 solicit pardon for offences. 14. Thus this defection, 


which threatened danger to Rome, was repaired by the 
prudence and moderation of a general, whose ambition 


aged om it Was to be gentle to his friends, and formidable only to 
7, Ba) his enemies, 

at Jeng 15. A war between the Romans and Latins followed 

tandi thes) Soon after. 16. As their habits, arms, and language were 

nans: the same, the exactest discipline was necessary to prevent 

tej for? *onfusion in the engagement. Orders, therefore, were 

s in i a ed, that no soldier should leave his ranks upon pain of 


death, 17. With these injunctions, both armies were 
| Fawn out and ready, when Me'tius, the general of the 
pj Temy’s cavalry, pushed forward from his lines, and chal- 
a any knight in the Roman army to single combat, 
dart, Or some time there was a general pause, no soldier 
Ing to disobey his orders, till Titus Man‘lius, son of the 


ttling j < P 
trate 47 the city; but the plot having been discovered and frus- 
“d by the Vigilance of eiie ae occasion to this mutiny. 


12 
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consul Manlius, burning with shame to see the who} i 
of the Romans intimidated, boldly advanced oi 
adversary. 19. The soldiers, on both Sides, forall 
| suspended the general engagement, to be Spectators of 
fierce encounter. The two champions drove their h; 
| against each other with great violence: Me'tius wou! 
his adversary’s horse in the neck ; but Man’lius, with b 
| fortune, killed that of Me’tius. The Latin genera), i 

to the ground, for a while attempted to support hi 
| upon his shield; but the Roman followed his blow, 
| laid him dead, as he was endeavouring to rise; theni 


spoiling him of his armour, returned in triumph to 
father’s tent, where he was preparing for, and giving 
relative to, the engagement. 20. However he might 
been applauded by his fellow-soldiers, being as yet dż 
ful what reception he should find with his father, he 
with hesitation, to lay the enemy’s spoils at his feet, 
with a modest air insinuated, that what he had dot , 
entirely from a spirit of hereditary virtue. 21. Als oft 
was soon dreadfully made sensible of his error ; Wh 
father, turning away, ordered him to be led publi 
before his army. Being brought forward, the E i 
a stern countenance, and yet with tears, spoke a a 
“ Titus Man‘lius, as thou hast regarded neither the ; 
of the consulship, nor the commands of 4 ae ( 
hast destroyed military discipline, and set & aa 
obedience by thy example, thou hast reduced Bre 
edit deplorable extremity of sacrificing my So” ° A K 
l But let us not hesitate in this dreadful allernali™’ 
sand lives were well lost in sucb a cause; 1! at 
that thou thyself wilt refuse to die, when thy oa ! 
Licton M 


aanika a 8 


reap the advantage of thy sufferings: 9, Aue 
and let his death be our future example- J ith 
natural mandate the whole army was struck i 


fear, for a while, kept them in suspens? + p 
saw their young champion’s head struck off, 
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a e streaming upon the ground, they could no longer contain 

oul their ezecrations and their groans. His dead body was 

p no carried forth without the camp, and, being adorned with 

ee the-spoils of the vanquished enemy, was buried with all 
renee the pomp of military solemnity. 

© Hs woo 23. In the mean time, the battle began with mutual 

pel fury; and as the two armies had often fought under the 

general same leaders, they combated with all the animosity of a 

Upport his) civil war. The Latins chiefly depended on bodily strength ; 


his blows, 


7 the Romans on their invincible courage and conduct. 24. 
rise ; theni 


Forces so nearly matched, seemed only to want the aid of 
their deities to turn the scale of victory; and in fact the 
augurs had foretold, that whatever part of the Roman army 
should be distressed, the commander of that part should 
= devote himself for his country, and die as a sacrifice to the 


ather, lo immortal gods. Manlius commanded the right wing, and 
at his fet) De’cius the left. 25. Both sides fought with doubtful suc- 
had done 


cess, as their courage was equal; but, after a time, the 
loft wing of the Roman army began to give ground. 26. 
ror; Wit} It was then that De’cius resolved to devote himself for his 
publicly f country, and to offer his own life, as an atonement to save 
e cons] his army?, å 

ce as fl 27. Thus determined, he called out to Manlius with a 
rer the dif) loud voice, and demanded his instructions, as he was the 


a1, Abst 


ther; ® chief Pontiff, how to devote himself, and what form of 
patter © Words he should use. 28. By his directions, therefore, 
ed me") eng clothed in a long robe, his head covered, and his 
y my us stretched forward, standing upon a javelin, he devoted 
lives ® Mself to the celestial and infernal gods, for the safety of 
nor aol ae Then arming himself, and mounting his horse, he 
, coll jh ana “Roy into the midst of the enemy, striking terror 
ox, D °nsternation wherever he came, till he fell covered 
Ae ili 
with K precedi, Says (1. 8. c. 6), that the two consuls had a dream the night 
ye") them, ang the battle, in which a man of gigantic stature appeared to 
put W u gen nd assured them, that the victory was decreed to that army whose 


Een 
ee Should devote himself to the Dii Manes, or Infernal Gods. 
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with wounds. 29. In the mean time the Roman a 
considered his devoting himself in this manner, a 
assurance of success; nor was the Superstition of 
Latins less powerfully influenced by his resolution; ay 
rout began to ensue: the Romans pressed them on ere 
ie side, and so great was the carnage, that scarcely a fox 
| part of the enemy survived the defeat. 


Questions for Examination. 


Against whom did the Romans next turn their arms? 

Who were appointed commanders in ‘this war ? 

. Who was Valerius ? 

- What separate commands were entrusted to the consuls? 

. What was the character of Valerius ? 

. What was the character of the hostile armies? 

- To whom did the advantage belong ? 

. Was not the division under Cornelius led into a difficulty, at! 

was it extricated ? 

What important event next occurred ? 

. How were the senate affected by their approach? 

. What are the peculiar evils attendant on.civil wars? 

. What steps did Corvus take on this occasion ? 

. What was the consequence of this mildness ? 

« What reflection may be drawn from this incident? 

. What was the next occurrence of note? 

. What precautions were necessary in this war? thee 

. In what way was the discipline of the Romans put to 

Was his challenge disregarded ? 

- Relate the particulars of the combat? 

20. What Teception did he expect from his father? 

i 3 21. What was the consequence of this rashness ? 
22. How was this sentence received by the army ? 

eR Diq a battle ensue ? 

24. What was wanting to insure the victory ? 

25. To whom did success incline ? 

26. What heroic resolution did Decius make? 

tef 27. In what way did he do this ? 

T 28. What followed? 


29. What eflect had this sacrifice on the hostile armies! 


onma a OO to 
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SECTION II. 
U. C. 431. 


ms? 


onsuls 


Absurd the famed advice to Pyrrhus given, 
More praised, than ponder’d; specious, but unsound ; 
Sooner that hero’s sword the world had quell'd, 


Than reason, his ambition. 


Youne. 


6. Confed’eracy, s. a league, an alli- 
ance. 

1, Retriev'ing, part. recovering. 

9, Tran’sitory, a. short, not lasting. 

Diminu'tion, s. a lessening. 

12, Predeces’sor, s. an ancestor, 
going before. 

14. Dispersed, v. scattered. 

‘ord‘able, a. not too deep to be 

passed on foot. 

23, Reinfor’ced, v. strengthened by the 
addition of fresh troops. 


one 


24, Phalanx, s. a body of men drawn 
up in a wedge-like form, with 
their spears protruded, and their 
shields closely locked together. 

Le’gion, s.a body of 6,100 foot, di- 
vided into ten cohorts, and fifty- 
five companies, and 726 cavalry 
generally attached to the infan- 
try, but sometimes detached on 
separate service. 

30. Nego’ciate, v. to treat for, to ma- 
nage. 


fficully, ax 


5? 


l. Bur a signal disgrace which the Romans sustained 
about this time, in their contest with the Samnites, made a 
‘pause in their usual good fortune, and turned the scale for 
‘awhile in the enemy’s favour ?. 2. The senate having denied 
the Samnites peace, Pon’tius, their general, was resolved to 
gain by stratagem, what he had frequently lost by force. 
3, Accordingly, leading his army into the neighbourhood 
ofa defile, called Cau’dium, and taking possession of all its 
Outlets, he sent ten of his soldiers, habited like shepherds, 
with directions to throw themselves’ into the way which 


An additional instance of the severity with which military dis- 
cipline was maintained among the Romans, happened a short time 
Previous to this: L. Papir‘ius Cursor, the dictator, having occasion to 
duit the army, and repair to Rome, strictly forbade Q. Fa’bius Rullia- 
hus, his master of the horse, to venture a battle in his absence. This 
ae Falbius disobeyed, and gained a complete victory. Instead, how- 
ae ch finding success a palliation of his offence, he was immedi ey 
cows by the stern dictator to expiate his breach of deui ine y 
their In spite of the mutinous disposition of the army; in spite F 
ìntercessions and threats, both of the senate and people, Papir iu 
Persisted in his resolution : but what menaces and powerful inier 
Eon could hot obtain, was granted to the prayers and tears sie 
i anal’s relatives; and Fa’bius lived to fill some o: the hig 
i ee ot the state, with honour to himself and infinite advantage te 
o  “Suntry, (Liv. 1. 8. c. 30. 35.) 
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the Romans were to march. 4. Exactly to his vish 
Roman consul, Posthu’mius, met them, and un a 
for what they appeared, demanded the route the a 
army had taken: they, with seeming indifference, a 
that they were going to Luce’ria, a town in Ap i 
were then actually besieging it. 5. The Roman ges 
not suspecting the stratagem that was laid against f 
marched directly by the shortest road, which lay thy 
the defile, to relieve that city ; and was not undeceire 
he saw his army surrounded, and blocked up one 
side. 


a the Roman amy. O 
Dine nanten | °°) Ee entrancesjofrth 


6. Pon'tius, thus having the Roman 
Bower first obliged the army to pass under 
having stript them of all but their under 877 
then stipulated, that they should wholly quit a liv 
of the Samnites, and that they should continue t0 fo 
the terms of their former confederacy: ja TE 
were constrained to submit to this ignominious 
marched into Ca’pua disarmed, half naked, 27 
with a desire of retrieving their lost honov™ 


ents 
gam 
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army arrived at Rome, the whole city was most sensibly 
affected at their shameful return ; nothing but grief and 
resentment were to be seen, and the whole city was put 
into mourning. 

9. This was a transitory calamity ; the state had suffered 
a diminution of its glory, but not of its power’. The war 
| yas carried on as usual, for many years ; the power of the 
Samnites declining every day, while that of the Romans 
gained fresh vigour from every victory. 10. Under the 
conduct of Papir‘ius Cursor, repeated triumphs were gained. 
Fabius Max‘imns also had his share in the glory of con- 
quering the Samnites ; and De’cius, the son of that Decius ` 
whom we saw devoting himself for his country about forty 
years before, followed the example of his noble father, and, 
rushing into the midst of the enemy, saved the lives of his 
countrymen with the loss of his own °. 

11. The Samnites being driven to the most extreme dis- 
tress, and unable to defend themselves, were obliged to call 
fin the assistance of a foreign power, and have recourse to 
| Pyrrhus, king of Epïrus*, to save them from impending 
win 12. Pyrrhus, a man of great courage, ambition, 
ai power, who had always kept the example of Alex- 
ander, his great predecessor, before his eyes, promised to 
come to their assistance; and, in the mean time dispatched 
2 body of three thousand men, under the command of 
Cin’eas, an experienced soldier, and a scholar of the great. 


$ . 
this 1t appears, however, to have suffered a diminution of its honour on 
tom Deere by breaking every article of the treaty of peace eer 
eli osthu'mius. As some atonement for this breach of faith, they 
vered Posthu'mius, and those who signed the treaty into the hands 
; 7 eae ites; to do with them as they thought fit; but this generous 
to ive” a'y quatantly set them at liberty. (Liv. 1. 9. c. 8—11.) ot 
£ an aou -447. About this time Appius Claudius, the censor, con 
Reece seven miles long, for supplying Rome with water, an ae 
of all ee from Rome to Capua, which still remains, the admiration 
3p, Ope. ; 
Toni EUS a country situated between Macedonia, Achaia, and the 
z Sea, (Strabo.)- 
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orator Demosthenes’. 13. Nor did he himself ta 
long behind, but soon after put to sea with three tho 
horse, twenty thousand foot, and twenty elephants, 
which the commanders of that time began to placen 
great confidence. 14. However, only a small part off 
great armament arrived in Italy with him; for may 
his ships were dispersed, and some were totally lost i 
storm. 

15. Upon his arrival at Taren’tum °, his first care wa 
reform the people whom he came to succour. Observiz; 
total dissoluteness of manners in this luxurious city, # 
that the inhabitants were rather occupied with the pleas 
of bathing, feasting, and dancing, than the care of pret 
for war, he gave orders to have all their places of pi 
entertainment shut up, and that they should be resi 
in such amusements as rendered soldiers unfit fort 
16. In the meantime the Romans did all which pm 
could suggest to oppose so formidable an enemy: È 


; : orët 
consul Lævi’nus was sent with a numerous force 


3 go. i fs tO) 
rupt his progress. 17. Pyrrhus, though his who? 


was not yet arrived, drew out to meet him; but p i 
sent an ambassador, desiring to be permitted 2a 
between the Romans and the people of ione, hin 
this Laevi‘nus answered, that he neither esteemed Je 
mediator, nor feared him as an enemy: and ae 
the ambassador through the Roman cae i 
observe diligently what he saw, and to ae 
his master. z 8 
19. In consequence of this, both armies e 
pitched their tents in sight of each other, pe i es! 
banks of the river Ly’ris. Pyr'rhus was ee 


ation Chennai and eGangotri eo 
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himself te) careful in directing the situation of his own camp, and in 
three thon! observing that of the enemy. 20. Walking along the 
7 elephants banks of the river, and surveying the Roman method of 
n to place) encamping, he was heard to observe that these barbarians 


seemed to be no way barbarous, and that he should too 
soon find their actions equal to their resolution. 21. In 
the meantime he placed a body of men in readiness to 
oppose the Romans, in case they should attempt to ford 
the stream before his whole army was brought together. 
22. Things turned out according to his expectations; the 
consul, with an impetuosity that marked his inexperience, 
gave orders for passing the river where it was fordable ; 
and the advanced guard, haying attempted to oppose him 
in vain, was obliged to retire to the whole body of the 
army. 23, Pyrrhus being apprised of the enemy’s at- 


otally lost, i 


irst care wai 

Observing 
rious city, 
hh the pleas 
ure of prepari 
laces of pit 


d be resini 
unfit rbt) tempt, at first hoped to cut off their cavalry, before they 
which pre could be reinforced by the foot, which were not as yet got 


nemy * gif) OVer; and led on in person a chosen body of horse against 
force toh them. 24. The Roman legions having, with much diffi- 
ais whiti culty, advanced across the river, the engagement became 
put pei general; the Greeks fought with a consciousness of their 
sted t0 mi former fame, and the Romans with a desire of gaining fresh 
1 glory: mankind had seldom seen two such differently dis- 

n hit ciplined armies opposed to each other; nor js it to this day 
oe i determined whether the Greek phalanx, or the Roman 
ng t legion were preferable. 25. The combat was long in sus- 
as aij Pense; the Romans had seven times repulsed the enemy, 
ort the | ang Were as often driven back themselves; but at length, 
o while the success seemed doubtful, Pyrrhus sent his ele- - 

app Phants into the midst of the engagement, and these turned 
on te my the scale of Victory in his favour. 26. The Romans, who 
ways | had never before encountered creatures of such magnitude, 
See terrified, not only at their intrepid fierceness, but at 

18 syle = castles that were fastened on their backs, filled with 
rist ali at Men. 27. It was then that Pyrrhus saw the day 
"her gale] Was his Own ; and, sending his Thessalian cavalry to charge 
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the enemy in disorder, the route became general, 
dreadful slaughter of the Romans ensued, fifteen tho 
men being killed on the spot, and eighteen hundred 
prisoners. 28. Nor were the conquerors in a much b 
state than the vanquished, Pyr’rhus himself being wou 
and thirteen thousand of his forces slain. Night eo 
\ on, put an end to the slaughter on both sides, and Pyr 
i was heard to exclaim, that one such victory more wi 
i ruin his whole army. 29. The next day, as he walka 
í view the field of battle, he could not help regarding t 
oi admiration the bodies of the Romans who were sli 
Upon seeing them all with their wounds in front, 
countenances, even in death, marked with noble resolu 
and a sternness that awed him into respect, he was ht 5 
to cry out, in the true spirit of a military adventurer, “ 0 
with what ease could I conquer the world, bad | 
Romans for soldiers, or had they me for their king? 2 

30. Pyrrhus, after tbis victory, was still uli 
drive them to an extremity, and. considering that 1 
best to treat with an humbled enemy, he resolved E 
his friend Cin’eas', the orator, to negociate ang 
whom he often asserted, that he had won mor toifa 
the eloquence of Cin’eas, than by his own arms. at 
Cin’eas, with all his art, found the Romans Ba 
being seduced, either by private bribery, ° ye a0 
suasion ; with a haughtiness little expected E 
quished enemy, they insisted that Pyrrhus $ 
cuate Italy, previous to the commencement 
peace. 


Questions for Examination. 


1. Were the Romans uniformly successful? 
2. Who resolved to use stratagem, and why? 


1 Cin/eas is said to have possessed so retentive ment 
day after his arrival at Rome, he could salute e¥°? 
by name. 
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eneral, 3, By what means did he effect it ? 
n thous 4. What followed ? f 
6, Was the Roman general deceived by this stratagem ? 
dred tg 6, What advantage did the Samnite commander take of the situation 
nu of the Romans? 
a 7. Were these terms accepted? 
g Wout! 9 How was this news received at Rome? 
ght co «| 9. Did this event put an end to the war? 
110. Who signalized themselves against the Samnites? 
id Pyr ll. What measures did the Samnites adopt in this extremity ? | 
more we} 12 What wes the character of Pyrrhus, and what effort did he make 
or their relief? | 
o walkellj 13, Did he follow in person? | 
arding r 4 Did this great force arrive in safety ? | 
115, What was his first care ? | 
were sli} 16. What measures did the Romans adopt? 
front, te) 17. Did Pyrrhus immediately commence hostilities ? | 
? 118 What answer was returned? ` 
, resolutia 19. What followed ? 


20, What opinion did Pyrrhus form of the Romans? 
21. What were his first measures ? 


iret, “0122, Were his precautions justified ? | 
had M 23. In what way did Pyrrhus resist this attack ? j 
ae A: What is worthy of observation in this engagement ? i 
ng!” |25. To whom did the victory fall ? 
snvillieg 26. On what account were the Romans terrified by the appearance of 
> the elephants ? 
that 1! 21. What completed the rout ? 
jue Was this victory cheaply purchased ? 
lve 29. What were the sensations of Pyrrhus on viewing the field of battle? 
a peti ie What measures did he adopt after this victory ? zi 
ot Were the arts of Cineas successful ? 
re t0 
p I 
jnen SECTION II. 
ne Fy 
at 5 In public life severe, 
from 4 To virtue still inexorably firm; 3 
i i i roo 
should ut when, beneath his low illustrious ro nna tor, 


Sweet peace and happy wisdom smoo 


Not friendship softer was, nor love more kind. 


THOMSON. 


oesoserererere 


l Pana as isi rii atness of mind, 

q ii part 7 . Magnanim’ity, $. ere: 
i ea & volent fear. pomas Ke mavery, clevation of sonli 

k E6, part. i ion-|27. Cit/adel, s. a fortress, a caste: 

h a ap oo: ai Cale a. obstinate, not to be 


6. Schoo} 
™ Schooled, part, trained, instructed. appeased. 


eerrrnere 


Ase EING frustrated, therefore, in his e 
Med to his master, extolling both 


xpectations, Cin’eas 
the virtues and the 
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grandeur of the Romanus. The senate, he said, sapa 
a reverend assembly of demi-gods ; and the city, atẹ 
for their reception. 2. Of this Pyr'rhus soon after} cain 
Koi sensible, by an embassy from Rome, concerning the nine 
| som and exchange of prisoners. 3. At the heads ticular 
i venerable deputation was Fabri'cius, an ancient s camp, 
who had long been a pattern to his countrymen ofthe! 11, B 
extreme poverty, joined to the most cheerful content.) triumy 
Pyrrhus received this celebrated old man with great ‘observ 
: ness: and, willing to try how far fame had been justit} vietor; 
i favour, offered him rich presents ; but the Roman ri This b 
5. The day after he was desirous of examining the e| began 
lity of his temper, and ordered one ot his largest elet neesi 
to be placed behind the tapestry, which, upon 4 arinies 
given, being drawn aside, the huge animal raised its t each 
above the ambassador’s head, making a hideous noe, 


using other arts to intimidate him. 6. But ee 
ing, anes 


now b 
of As’ 


an unchanged countenance, smiled upon the kin 
him, that he looked with an equal eye on the te 


day, as he had upon the allurements of the pre 
in one hehe 


rors Ë i 


sidered as a barbarian, was willing to grant ie 
favour which he knew could make him happy: 
the Roman prisoners, entrusting them to faba 
3 upon his promise, that in case the senate wel 
‘to continue the war, he might reclaim them si 
thought proper’. aft 
| 8. By this time the Roman army was "° on a 
i U.C. late defeat, and Sulpicius and | Decius, 
? 474, for the following year, were pl 
The panic which had formerly seized it, 


ti 1 So great an enemy was Fabri/cius to luxury 

i utensils were of the meanest materials. e ban 
Corne’lius-Rufi‘nus, who had been twice const 
he kept in his house more than ter poun 
(Flor. 1. i. c. 18. in nota.) Such a man was n° 
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now began to wear off; and both armies met near the city 
of As‘culum, pretty nearly equal in numbers. 10. Here 
again, after a long and obstinate fight, the Grecian disci- 
pline prevailed. The Romans, pressed on every side, par- 
ticularly by the elephants, were obliged to retire to their 
camp, leaving six thousand men upon the field of battle. 
11. But the enemy had no great reason to boast of their 
content, triumph, as they had four thousand slain. Pyrrhus again 
observed to a soldier who was congratulating him upon his 


This battle finished the campaign. 12. The next season 
a began with equal vigour on both sides; Pyrrhus having 
rest elt received new succours from home. 138. While the two 
pon ag armies were approaching, and yet but a small distance from 
ged its each other, a letter was brought to old Fabri‘cius, the 
us noke Roman general, from the king’s physician, importing that, 
abril for a proper reward, he would take him off by poison, and 
cing l thus rid the Romans of a powerful enemy, and a dangerous 
terrors É a l4. Fabricius felt all the honest indignation at this 
receli i proposal Uag was consistent with his former charac- 
ne heb er; he communicated it to his colleague, and instantly 

Save it as his opinion, that Pyr’rhusyshould be informed of 
the treachery that was plotted against him. 15. Accord- 
ingly, letters were dispatched for that purpose, informing 
Myr'thus of the affair, and alleging his unfortunate choice 
of friends and enemies ; that he had trusted and promoted 


oe and brave. 16. Pyrrhus now began to find that 
E ese bold barbarians were, by degrees, schooled into re- 
| ement, and would not suffer him to be their superior, 


even j g a z 
Arn n generosity. He received the message with as 
Much, amazement 
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fa vered the treason, he ordered his physician to}, 
4 l 


i again desired to negociate a peace: but the Romme 
| refused, upon any other conditions than had been ci 
i before’. 
19. After an interval of two years, Pyr'thus, havin! 
{i creased his army by new levies, sent one part of it (i 
pose the march of Len’tulus, while he, with the other = 
to attack Cu’rius Denta’tus, before his colleague o nithles 
come up. 20. His principal aim was to surprise the: es, 
by night; but, unfortunately, passing through wood an ( 
the light failing him, his men lost their way ; 80 th 
the approach of morning, he saw himself in sight d: 
Roman camp, with the enemy drawn out ready 5 bss 
him. The vanguard of both armies soon met, s 
the Romans had the advantage. 21. Soon after, 95Ances : 


a 5 à ance ti j 
engagement ensuing, Pyrrhus, finding the bala ite 5 
had once more ™]] 27, 


Roma 


P 
| 
i 


victory tuming still against him, 
to his elephants. 22. These, however, the 
now too well acquainted with, to feel any vai i 
and having found that fire was the most ie i 
to repel them, they caused a number of balls © / 


composed of flax and rosin, which wer? “» vithat n 

against them as they approached thea idly opf Mies, i 

phants rendered furious by the flame, and on they e 
ught i 


by the soldiers, could no longer be bro 

j back on their own army, bearing down 
a filling all places with terror and confusion’ py“ 

at length, declared in favour of Rome- ~ = 

. vain, attempted to stop the flight a? 

a troops; he lost not only twenty-three 
` best soldiers, but his camp was also 


their 


thou 
taken: 


1 They, however, released an equal number 
Samnite prisoners, 
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H. 


| to beg 


ly, he i served as a new lesson to the Romans, who were ever 
open to improvement. They had formerly pitched their 
tents without order; but, by this new capture, they 
were taught to measure out their ground, and fortify 
the whole with a trench; so that many of their succeed- 
ing victorjes are to be ascribed to their improved method of 


ransom, 
Romans 
| been ¢& 


1s, havimi 


; mping. 
T  e 


26. Pyrrhus, thus finding all hopes fruitless, resolved 
to leave Italy, where he found only desperate enemies, and 
“fhithless allies: accordingly, calling together the Taren’- 
“tines, he informed them that he had received assurances 
i rom Greece of speedy assistance, and desiring them to 
wait the event with tranquillity, the night following he 
embarked his troops, and returned undisturbed into his 
native kingdom, with the remains of his shattered forces, 
eaving a garrison in Taren‘tum merely to save appear- 
‘ances: and in this manner ended the war with Pyrrhus 
palance 0 fter six years’ continuance. 

more T] 27, As for the poor luxurious Taren’tines, who were the 
Romai “riginal promoters of the war, they soon began to find 
terrorit $ Worse enemy in the garrison that was left for their 
fectual Piefence, than in the Romans who attacked them from 
tobe ithout. The hatred between them and Milo, who com- 
ol gnilitManded their citadel for Pyr'rhus, was become so great, 
93. The pat nothing but the fear of their old inveterate ene- 
oldly op Mies, the Romans, could equal it. 28. In this distress 
„ onj D rey applied to the Carthaginians, who, with a large 


ojl yanki et came and blocked up the port of Tarentum ; so 

thus © È this unfortunate people, once famous through Italy 
5 py i ee refinements and pleasures, now saw themselves 
agtt f ee for by three different armies, without a choice 
usa ei auctor. 29. At length, however, the Romans 
om g/p td means to bring over the garrison to their mM- 
em ENS after which ey easiiy became masters of the 
oe demolished its walls, granting the inhabitants 
[Y and protection. 
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COMA AR wr 


ed ofi 
. Who headed this deputation ? ‘ti 
. What reception did he experience ? 


. Where did the rival armies meet? 
. Did it cost the enemy dear? 


. What proposal was made to Fabricius? 

- How was this proposal received ? 

. How was this done? 

. What effect had this conduct on Pyrrhus? 
» What followed ? 

. What return did he make to the Romans? 
. How was this war carried on? 

. What views had he in this, and how did they succeed! , 
- What expedient did Pyrrhus have recourse to, to insure s 
- How did the Romans endeavour to counteract it? 
. What was the consequence ? 

. What loss did Pyrrhus sustain ? BE 

- What advantage did the Romans gain from this vicon ih Ty 
. What resolution did Pyrrhus form, and how did hee 
i What became of the Tarentines ? 
- To whom did they have recourse ? 
. How did this terminate ? 


fig T 7 


Questions for Examination. 


What report did Cineas give of the Romans? 
By what means did Pyrrhus become convine 


What farther trial was made of his disposition? 
What effect did this produce in Fabricius ? 

In what way did Pyr’rhus evince his satisfaction? BEOM 
In what state was the Roman army at this time? | BEG! 


TO G 
What was the event of the engagement? 


Was the war continued ? 


icto! ! 
in J) Tue Romans having destroyed all rival pretensions 


he efiee 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


SECT. I. 


FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE FIRST PUNIC WAR, TO THE 
BEGINNING OF THE SECOND, WHEN THE ROMANS BEGAN 
TO GROW POWERFUL BY SEA.—U.C. 493. 

In every heart 


Are sown the sparks that kindle fiery war, 
Occasion needs but fan them, and they blaze. CowPeErR. 


2, Embroil'ing, part setting at en- | 16. Grap’ple, v. to fight close, hand to 
mity, putting in confusion. hand, to lay hold of their ships 


9. Unsurmount’able, a, that cannot be with grappling irons. 7 
overcome. Mercenary, a. serving for hire. 


i ll. Perseverance, s. constancye 23. Despon’dence, s. dejection, despair. 


lf. Consum'mate, a. perfect, complete, 
accomplished. 


pt home, began to pant after foreign conquests. 2. The 
(Carthaginians were at that time in possession of the 
greatest part of Sicily, and, like the Romans, only wanted 
An opportunity of embroiling the natives, in order to be- 
fome masters of the whole island. 3. This opportunity 
ft length offered. Hiero, king of Syracuse, one of the 
fates of that island, which was as yet unconquered, en- 
peated their aid against the Mam'ertines, an insignificant 
fete of the same country, and they sent him supplies 
Poth by sea and land?. 4. The Mamertines, on the other 


land, to shield off impending ruin, put themselves under 


1 : 

mea had been, for many years, a firm friend to the Rome aud 

is hand eir protecting a city, which would otherwise have fa ue in 2 
800) S, occasioned a temporary interruption of that frien s Goas 

T N resumed, and continued unshaken during the remain er o! . 

en. ‘The happy effects of this prudent conduct were experience! 
T cts; for, while the other states of the island witnessed scenen 

ne t8e and ruin, Sy/racuse enjoyed the sweets of tranquillity an 


mee. (Polyb. et alii.) 
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the protection of Rome. 5. The Romans, note 
| the Mam’ertines worthy of the name of allies, i 
i professing to assist them, boldly declared wa a 
Carthage; alleging as a reason the assistance pti) VU" 
at thage had lately sent to the southern parts of Italy though 
“it the Romans. In this manner a war was declared bx Hee 
| two powerful states, both too great to continue E ginan 
spectators of each other’s increase. Rect 
T 6. Carthage, a colony of the Phceni‘cians, wasbi a 
te} the coast of Africa, near the place where Tuni 
| | stands, about a hundred and thirty-seven years biu 
| foundation of Rome. 7. As it had been long Sfmemor. 
into power, so it had extended its dominions all alec 
iN coasts: but its chief strength lay in its fleets aud 
Ay merce. 8. Thus circumstanced, these two grettFivaded | 
began what is called the First Punic war. The le ignal < 
ginians were possessed of gold and silver, which Ate ai 
be exhausted; the Romans were famous for pest Bero, 


Bare h 
patriotism, and poverty, which gathered strength Wífunsul 
defeat. l 


2 


9. But there seemed to be an unsurmountable w 
to the ambitious views of Rome, as they pe d 
at least none that deserved the title; while i 
gin‘ians had the entire command at sea, an sit 
maritime towns in obedience?!. 10. In such ih 
under disadvantages which nature seemed t0 y if 
any people but the Romans would have a | 
nothing could conquer or intimidate them. td i 
gin‘ian vessel happened to be driven on eae 
and this was Sufficient to serve as a moee ts 
to apply themselves to maritime affairs; and tH i 


1 The vessels į 
were principally } 
c. Itis certain 
but from the little 
they were, probabl 


ed! 
n which they had hitherto cra ns p 
hired from their neighbours the gefor 
that the Romans had ships of Y& to ni” 
attention they had hitherto per agel 
y, badly constructed and ill man" 
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out shipwrights to build, or seamen to navigate a fleet, 
they resolved to surmount every obstacle with inflexible 
perseverance. 12, The consul Duil’lius was the first who 
ventured to sea with his new constructed armament ; and, 
| though far inferior to the enemy in the management of his 
| *}flect, yet he gained the first naval victory, the Cartha- 
ginians losing fifty of their ships, and the undisturbed 
sovereignty of the sea, which they valued more. The 
highest honours were conferred on Duil’/lius for this re- 
markable victory, and a rostral column, that is, a column 
adorned with the rostra or 
prows of ships, raised to com- 
long §\memorate the event, still exists 
s all atilin Rome, 
eets atl 


ears beliz 


13. The Romans soon in- 
vaded Sicily, and gained some 
‘signal successes, principally by 

me aid of their ally king 
- pers Hero, On one occasion the 
ngth Yfunsul Calati‘nus was entrap- 
ped by the Carthaginians into 
"A defile, and would certainly 
rad 20#*have been destroyed but for 
Ae bravery of a military tri- 
q kept “pune, Calpurnius Flem’ma, 
ch 3 sho with three hundred men 


jy, A ARtricated his army. But not- 
inah thstanding repeated triumphs, 
the 1 Romans discovered that 
q thou © conquest of Sicily was to 
|° obtained only by humbling 
Power of Carthage at home. 
qt et 1S reason the senate 
ued to carry the war into 


MGee sone eee Wn 
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Africa itself, and accordingly they sent Revi! 

i Manlius, with a fleet of three hundred sail, i idefeate 

the invasion. 14. Reg’ulus was reckoned the Ti fresh Y 
fs} summaté warrior that Rome could then produce; g) 
professed example of frugal severity. His pi 
He was still greater than his temperance: all privaz 
sions seemed extinguished in him, at least thyy 
swallowed up in one great ruling affection, the} 
his country. 15. The two generals set sail witi 
fleet, which- was the greatest that had ever yet i 
Italian port, carrying a hundred and forty thousani khat th 
They were met by the Carthagin'ians with a fleet ef, 
powerful, and men more used to the sea. 16, 
the fight continued at a distance, the Carthaginians ihi 
A successful; but when the Romans came to grapp 
Hi them, the difference between a mercenary army, ® 
that fought for fame, was apparent. 17. The ™ hope g 
of the Romans was crowned with sitccesss as - 
fleet was dispersed, and fifty-four of their yess M say 
18. The consequence of this victory WaS ap "| vst 
descent upon the coast of Africa, and the an 
city Clu’pea’: together with twenty thousand Ay 
were made prisoners of war’. 

19. The senate being informed 0 
and applied to for fresh instructions, C° 
back to Italy, in order to superintend 
and directed: that Reg'ulus should con 
prosecute his victories there. „as 0 Part o 
eai 20. A battle ensued, in which Carthag? $ 


oi 
arent 
£ these gh i 


tinue ™ 


Y 1 Clu'pea, or Cly pea, now Aklib‘ia, is a town s verj il 
two miles from the site of Carthage. (Strabo. Ir» ions 
EY situated to serve as a magazine of arms and Prov" fleet 
and there were several ports near it, to shelter ther 
_ ? While Reg'ulus lay encamped here, near elp of YW 
is said to have slain a monstrous serpent by ug Prather 
engines. Its skin, which was 120 feet long» W 
preserved for a long time with great care. 


ae 
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defeated, and 17,000 of its best troops were cut off. This 
Viresh victory contributed to throw them into the utmost 
despair; for more than eighty of their towns submitted to 
“lithe Romans’. 21. In this distress, the Carthagin‘ians, 
" destitute of generals at home, were obliged to send to 
“MT acedee’mon, offering the command of their armies to 


a general of great experience, who undertook 


) 99, This general began by giving the magistrates pro- 

ner instructions for levying their men; he assured them 
that their armies were hitherto overthrown, not by the 
a fet strength of the enemy, but by the ignorance of their own 


a Mb commanders; he, therefore, required a ready obedience to 


í whole city seemed once more revived from despondence, 
“by the exhortation of a single stranger; and soon from 
The "hope grew into confidence. 24. This was the spirit the 
the © Grecian general wished to excite in them; so that when 
r vest i saw them thus ripe for the engagement, he joyfully 

Mook the field. 25. The Lacedsemo’nian made the most 
, caplu*skilful disposition of his forces ; he placed his cavalry in 
sand Mithe wings; he disposed the elephants at proper intervals, 
behind the line of the heavy armed infantry ; and, bring- 
g ng up the light-armed troops before, he ordered them to 
sanded Petite through the line of infantry, after they had dis- 
e gjcili [charged their weapons. 26. At length both armies en- 
“gaged; after a long and obstinate resistance, the Romans 
ete overthrown with dreadful slaughter, the greatest 
Part of their army destroyed, and Reg/ulus himself taken 


oh . p 

a complete their misfortunes, the Numid/ians entered their terri- 
aid waste their fields, and committed such dreadful devastations, 
cal evere famine ensued, with all its attendant horrors. At this 
ʻa juncture, Regulus, who had advanced to the very gates of the 
the Carthaginians proposals uf peace. The deputies were 
th transports of joy till the conditions were known, when 
ound so severe, that the senators protested they would 


‘Mle a thousand deaths than submit to them. 
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prisoner’, 27. Several other distresses of the 

followed soon after. They lost their fleet in a 

and Agrigen’tum®, their principal town in Sick 
ara taken by Karth’alo, the Carthagin‘ian general, of. 
Pi built a new fleet, which shared the fate of the fore 
iat the mariners, as yet unacquainted with the Medie 
| shores, drove upon quicksands, and soon after the 
i part perished in a storm. The Romans, considerin 
$ two disasters as indications of the will of the gods tks 
| should not contend by sea, made a decree that m 
than fifty galleys should, for the future, be equipped. 

they soon annulled a law, which would have por 

to their rising greatness. 


Í 
} 
{ 
| 
il 


Questions for Examination. 


What did the Romans now desire ? so oum! 
What state afforded them an opportunity for this purp 
Were their wishes gratified, and how? 
hat measures did the Mamertines adopt? vest! 
. Did the Romans afford them the assistance they vit! 
. Where was Carthage situated, and when was it pa 
Was it a powerful state? ma 
- Had the Romans or the Carthaginians the means 
insure success ? 


9. Were Rome and Carthage on an equal footing in 

10. Did the Romans EA to areca this obstac? 

11. What assisted their endeavours ? p was his 
+ Who was their first naval commander, and a t 

13. at Were the means adopted to conquer Sicr ae 

14. What was the character of Regulus? ides? 

15. What was the amount of the forces on both s! 

16. n what side did thé advantage lie ? 

17. With whom did the victory remain ? 


COMI OTE OR 1D 


` À Xantip'pus m 
vices he had ren to 
appointed to conduct him H ivate orders hist 
} h had priva 4 
i board, lest he et B pad peet 


y Was thus lost; all the riches 4 whol ib 
ni 


he 
swallowed up by the sea, and t dies ty 
ameri/na was covered with dead os jool” 
at history scarcely affords another © ied 


3 Now Girgen'ti, 1 


a 

' Te Cona 
Rita its flouri condition Y= 
inhabitants. (Polyb, Sees ; 


Strabo.) 
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18. What was the consequence of this victory ? 
19. What were the orders of the senate 2 
90. What was the next event deserving notice, and its consequences ? 
9]. To what expedient were the Carthaginians obliged to have 
recourse ? 
" 92, What were the firstacts of this general ? 
93, What were the effects his arrival produced ? 
24. What was the consequence ? 
95. In what way was the Carthaginian army drawn up? 
26. What was the event of the battle? 
27, What other disasters did the Romans encounter ? 


SECTION II. 


Who has not heard the Fabian heroes sung ? 

Dentatus’ scars, or Mutius’ flaming hand? 

How Manlius saved the Capitol? the choice 

Of steady Regulus ? Dyer. 


1. Soli'citor, s. one who Solicits, or asks ] 16. Exhausted, part, drained of their 
for another. resources. 
8. Terminate, v. to end. Subscribed, part. agrecd to, signed. 
9 Embarrassment, s. perplexity, dif- 
y: 


1, Tue Carthagin’ians being thus successful, were desirous 
>| of a new treaty of peace, hoping to have better terms than 
those insisted upon by Ree’ulus?. They supposed that 
he, whom they had now for four years kept in a dungeon, 
4 confined and chained, would be a proper solicitor. It was 
expected, that, being wearied with imprisonment and bond- 
age, he would gladly endeavour to persuade his country- 
| men to a discontinuance of the war which prolonged his 
tivity. 2. He was accordingly sent with their ambas- 


ac to Rome, under a promise, previously exacted from 

Ks tea return in case of being unsuccessful. He was even 

w Cesg ain ea that his life depended upon the suc- 
Lae S negociation ?. 


1 

a Shese are subsequently mentioned. S 
dition f the Carthaginians had been partially successful, their 

fasted fo, ully justified their anxiety for peace. The war had already 

een years; they had lost their best commanders, their ele- 


K 
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3. When this old general, together with the ambas 
of Carthage, approached Rome, numbers of his p 
f came out to mect him, and congratulate him on bis rl 
+ 4. Their acclamations resounded through the city; i 
ERNI Reg'ulus refused, with settled melancholy, to ent 

gates. In vain he was entreated, on every side, wi 

once more his little dwelling, and share in that jop 

his return had inspired. He persisted in saying, th 

was now a slave belonging to the Carthagin‘ians, ant 

{ to partake in the liberal honours of his country. ch 

senate assembling without the walls, as usual, t4 

audience to the ambassadors, Reg‘ulus opened his ems 

sion, as he had been directed by the Carthagin‘ian« 

and their ambassadors seconded his proposals. af 

senate themselves, who were weary of a war whit 

been protracted above fourteen years, were no Wi" 

clinable to a peace. It only remained for Regi 

self to give his opinion. 7. When it came toli 

speak, to the surprise of the whole, he gave his fi 

continuing the war. 8. So unexpected an ae 

KO aR] little disturbed the senate : they pitied, as well e 

a man who had used such eloquence against a 

interest, and could conclude upon 4 measly re 

to terminate in his own ruin. 9. But he a pA 
their embarrassment by breaking off the bie 

rising, in order to return to his bonds and his on Ail 

10. In vain did the senate, and his dearest í ys 3 : pi 

his stay; he still repressed their solicitation” aa 

ERN his wife, with her children, vainly entreated s pep 

Hi to see him; he still obstinately persisted H yet 

l promise ; and though sufficiently apprised k 4i 

nit Fii that awaited his return, without embracing n1 


taki 
dors 
1; 
men 
their 
peac 
The; 
the 1 
he 3 
agai 
expe 
wher 


tortu 
spike 
died 


phants, and their fleets; their finances were exhaust, s 
diminished, and the only towns they had now manih" 
Lilybæ'um (now Boco), and Drepa/num (now Trap 

of which was invested by the Roman army. 
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taking leave of his friends, he departed with the ambassa- 


dors for Carthage. 
11, Nothing could equal the fury and the disappoint- 


the city ment of the Carthaginians, when they were informed by 
to ena! their ambassadors, that Reg’ulus, instead of hastening a 
r side, tot peace, had given his opinion for continuing the war. 12. 
that jop! They accordingly prepared to punish his conduct with 
aying, tl the most studied tortures. His eyelids were cut off, and 
ians, aie) he was remanded to prison. After some days, he was 


again brought out from his dark and dismal dungeon, and 
exposed with his face opposite the burning sun. At last, 
when malice was fatigued with studying all the arts of 
torture, he was put into a sort of barrel, stuck full of 
spikes, and in this painful position he continued till he 
died’, 

18. Both sides now took up arms with more than former 
animosity, At length, Roman perseverance was crowned 
į With success; and one victory followed on the back of 
h another. They met, however, with some sad reverses. 
P. Claw’dius Pulcher, engaging Ath’erbal, the commander 
of the Carthagin‘ian fleet, was defeated with the loss of 
ninety galleys, eight thousand men killed, and twenty thou- 
[| “md taken prisoners. ‘The loss of this engagement was 
Partly owing to the consul’s contemptuous disregard of the 
j] spices held in such veneration by the Romans: for, when 
Í the sacred chickens refused to feed, (which was considered 
Anil omen,) he threw them, coop and all, into the sea, 
Ne aig If they will not cat, let them drink. This supposed 
Bey so disheartened his troops, that they made but a 
a Tesistance to the enemy, and suffered themselves to 

cut down like cowards. They likewise lost another 
eet in a storm. Of one hundred and twenty galleys, and 


ntry. ól 
sual, tog 
d his coms 
rin‘ ian co 
sals, Gl 
yar whid} 
no way 
Reg'alus 


lm: 
pa cruelty was retaliated by his wife, Mar'cia, on some Carina 
a Captives of the highest quality- Indeed there is some reason 


® that th hich Regulus was subjected, 
Story of the tortures to W. ich Rep) as amily treated 
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eight hundred transports laden with, st 
escaped. After the loss of this fleet, 
encouraged their subjects to fit out priv 
plunder the enemy. Fabius Bu'teo, 
them the way to naval Victory, 
dron of the enemy’s ships; but Luta’tius Catulus, 
fleet was built and equipped by the private subiri 
of some patriotic individuals, gained a victory sil 
complete, in which the power of Carthage seemed ta 
destroyed at sea, by the loss of a hundred anie 
the ships. 14. This loss compelled the Carthaginiasg 

i to sue for peace, which Rome thought proper to = 
but still inflexible in its demands, exacted the sam“ 
tions which Regulus had formerly offered at theg 
Carthage. 15. These were, that they should ly rros 
thousand talents of silver, to defray the charge of a j 
and should Pay two thousand two hundred mor f 
ten years ; that they should quit Sicily, with all aut ; 
as they possessed near it; that they should never 
against the allies of Rome, nor come with ae 
war within the Roman dominions; and, last”. 
their prisoners and deserters should be delivered Y" 


Ores, Not ne 
the Romy, 
ateers to hans 


= 
ng ng ee Ore 


U.C. ransom, 16. To these hard conditions” i E 
pls. thagin‘ians, now exhausted, readily ua 3 a x 
LA thus ended the first Punic war, which had Jostet “Be 
four years ; and, in some measure, had drained bo S 


of their resources ?, 


Questions Jor Examination. 


ining 
7 E the Carthaginians now desirous of obtel LT 
3. guus employed for this purpose 
7 Toy was Regulus received by he Bomans! ai Rom: 
ian b at was the conduct of Regulus on this occas / after, 
| nee 
73 1 437,2507. sterlin „e 
brh * The Romans Jo i -os in this vi j 
{ MH! gin‘ians onl St seven hundred ships eP 


ly five hundred. But Roman perseverant 
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5, How did the negociation commence? 

6. Were the Romans inclined for peace ? 

7. What was the opinion of Regulus ? 

8, What was the effect of this advice ? 

9. How did Regulus put anend to their embarrassment ? 

10. Could he not be prevailed on to remain at Rome? 

1l. How did the Carthaginians receive an account of his conduct? 
12, In what way did they punish him? 


ate subse 13. With what success was the war continued ? 
Hietory sil 14. What was the consequence of this loss ? 
J 15. What were these terms? 


> seemed tai) 16. Were they agreed to? 
redan What was the duration of the first Punic war ? 
hagin'iansy = 


CHAPTER XV. 


| at the gts SECT. I. 


ould yt) FROM THE END OF THE FIRST PUNIC WAR TO THE END 
rge of iË OF THE SECOND. 
d more’ 


Spain first he won, the Pyrenzans pass’d, 

And steepy Alps, the mounds that nature cast; 
And with corroding juices, as he went, 

A passage through the living rocks he rent, 


h any we Then, like a torrent rolling from on high, 
k He pours his headlong rage on Italy. 
lastly, À JuvenaL, Sar. 10. 
ered up” a 
tions, Heys peers s. satirical mirth, jest- Prohibition, s. a forbidding, or 


iboi Mis hindering. i 
subse 4, Deri’sion, s. contempt, mockery, | 10. Incur’red, r. became liable to, 


iom, brought on themselves. 
| Tasted 4: Model, 3. a copy, a pattern. 13. Evolu’tions, s. exercises, manœu- 
poth nee a. mournful, sad, solemn. vres. 
ed toral, as relating to shepherds, | 16. Retriev/ed, v. recovered, repaired. 


ic, 22. Sus'tenance, s. food. 
f pidaetic, a. preceptive, doctrinal. 23. Antiq'uity, s. ancient times, of old. 
pelality; s. courage, boldness, | 25. Current, s. a stream. 3 
{e Resana: Intim‘idate, ve to alarm, to frighten, 
thin tion, s.a restoration of any to deter. 
O Coded, S unjustly taken. Undaun'ted, a. bold, courageous, 
7°. given up to, transferred. firm. 


jp war being ended between the Carthagin‘ians and 
omans, a profound peace ensued, and in about six years 
; since 5 temple ‘of Janus was shut for the second time 
i le foundation of the city’. 2. The Romans being 


1 The first was in the reign of Numa. 
K3 
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a thus in friendship with all nations, had an opportn’y 
| turning to the arts of peace; they now began tole 
relish for poetry, the first liberal art which rises ng 
civilized nation, and the first also that decays, 3, Hi 
43} they had been entertained only with the rude rollers 
i their Jowest buffoons, who entertained them with » 
called Fescen’nine, in which a few debauched atni 


vented their own parts, while raillery and indeceay 


| plied the place of humour. 4. To these a composti 
eal a higher kind succeeded, called satire; a sort of the 
hl poem, in which the characters of the great were pa mor 
i pointed out, and made an object of derision to theni 3 
5. After these, came tragedy and comedy, which wet! ne 
U.C. rowed from the Greeks: indeed, the first te ae 
514. poet of Rome, whose name was Liv‘ius Amit fe 
was a native of one of the Greek colonies in southem™ with 
6. The instant these finer kinds of composition 4 i iour 
this great people rejected their former impurities ‘a too 
dain. From thenceforward they laboured upon če A of y 


model ; and, though they were never able to g ym 
masters in dramatic composition, they soon surpië 
in many of the more soothing kinds of poetry: ite? 
pastoral, and didactic compositions began E Ai 
Beauties in the Roman language ; and satire, 10 a 


$ 3 Jer so" 
Kind of dialogue already mentioned, but 4 nak 
all their own '. 


P 
) er arts FI loy 
7. While they were thus cultivating the 4 anal Viri 
Fi they were not unmindful of making fest a ca 
i war ; intervals of ease seemed to give ee ill | whi 
thc designs, rather than relax their former ae if) man 
ha | ‘ i " ; 4 
HEN Illyrians were the first people upon whom ah 


strength ?. That nation happened to make 


o wrotedhe 


i es 2 LAT 
About this time flourished En’nius, wh examett?” 


ín verse. He was the inventor of the Latin H 
Valerius Maximus, l. viii, c. 15.) ne st 

* Ilyr/ium or Illyria, a country bordered on 3 (Sm 
and Epi'rus, and on the other by the Adriatic sei: 
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MMONWEA 


upon some of the trading subjects of Rome; which U.C 


egan tobe) being complained of to Teuta, the queen of the 597. 
1 risesingh country, she, instead of granting redress, ordered the am- 
bassadors, who were sent to demand restilution, to be mur- 


dered. 9. A war ensued, in which the Romans were vic- 
torious ; most of the Illyr‘ic towns were surrendered to the 
consuls, and a peace at last concluded, by which the great- 


indecenye) est part of the country was ceded to Rome; a yearly tri- 
composti] bute was exacted for the rest, and a prohibition added, that 
rt of dn the Illyr‘ians should not sail beyond the river Lissus with 


more than two barks, and those unarmed. 

10. The Gauls were the next people that incurred the 
displeasure of the Romans. 11. A time of peace, when 
the armies were disbanded, was the proper season for new 
irruptions ; accordingly, these barbarians invited fresh forces 
from beyond the Alps, and entering Etruria, wasted all 
with fire and sword, till they came within about three days 
journey of Rome. 12. A prætor and a consul were sent 
to oppose them, who, now instructed in the improved arts 
of war, were enabled to surround the Gauls. 13. It was 
in vain that those hardy troops, who had nothing but 


are partici 
to the m 


ition ap” 
rities wit! 


ee courage to protect them, formed two fronts to oppose their 
Me adversaries ; their naked bodies and undisciplined forces 
a thst Were unable to withstand the shock of an enemy completely 
wf sot amed, and skilled in military evolutions. 14. A miserable 
obler s 


Slaughter ensued, in which forty thousand were killed, and 
ten thousand taken prisoners’. 15. This victory was fol- 
i lowed by another, gained by Marcel‘lus, in which he killed 

iridoma'rus, their king, with his own hand. 16. These 
conquests forced them to beg for peace, the conditions of 
Which served greatly to enlarge the empire. Thus the Ro- 
mans went on with success ; retrieved their former losses; 


by the republic 


9 Polyb; cr 5 
-clybius, (I. ii. c. 111.) says that the troops raised is acto 


th 
In Pct were eight hundred thousand men; <í 
3 and seventy thousand were Romans or Campanians. 


K4 
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and only wanted an enemy 5 
iho RA y worthy of their arms obal mer 
7. The Carthaginians had made peace solely be, ya 
they were no longer able to continue the war a 
therefore, took the earliest Opportunity of intl ca 
treaty, and besieged Sagun’tum, a city of Spain td a 
been in alliance with Rome ; and, though desrei A nf 
prosecuted their operations with vigour’. 18, Amal For 
| dors WED sent, in consequence, from Rome to Catt: guari 
complaining of the infraction of their articles, andre] mour 
that Han’nibal, the Carthagin‘ian general, who hadai and 
this measure, should be delivered up : which being rfi} count 
both sides prepared for a second Punic war. with 
19. The Carthaginians trusted the ‘management fill] rapid 
Han/nibal. 20. This extraordinary man had been pit f 
the sworn foe of Rome, almost from his infancy ; fon | lee 
yet very young, his father brought him before the” Roma 
and obliged him to take an oath, that he would ner! m : 
in friendship with the Romans, nor desist from op 
their Power, until he or they should be no more: 1 
his first appearance in the field, he united in his o i 
son the most masterly method of commanding na 
most perfect obedience to his superiors. Thus F 
equally beloved by his generals, and the troops i E 
pointed to lead, 22, He was possessed of the A 
courage in opposing danger, and the greatest ae 
mind 1n retiring from it, No fatigue was able ta 
ok ae nor any misfortune to break his a n 
Patient of heat and cold, and he 10° 


4 
N 
4 

H 
“| 
| 

i 

4 


' 
{ 
Wet 
| 
i 


[i 
J 1 D ee 
i lyri eme'trius, who had succeeded Teuta in the 8° 
} y. icum, having viol £ late 
army was sent agai olated the articles of the la 
kingdom, and against him, which conquered the rema 
Dear nd obliged Demelirius to fly to Macedon. te bs 
haviour, Tee however, that the Romans had, by ae jot 
> Tepeated extortions, and their unjust ate of 


sica ini 
and Sardinia, given the Carthaginians just cau 
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merely to content nature, not to delight his appetite. He 
was the best horseman, and the swiftest runner, of the 
time. 23. This great general, who is considered as the 
vat. Wf most skilful commander of antiquity, having overrun all 
| Spain, and levied a large army composed of various nations, 
resolved to carry the war into Italy itself, as the Romans 
had before carried it into the dominions of Carthage. 24. 
For this purpose, leaving Hanno with a sufficient force to 
guard his conquests in Spain, he crossed the Pyrene‘an 


nd rq, mountains into Gaul, with an army of fifty thousand foot, 
had air} and nine thousand horse. He quickly traversed that 
ing ris] country, which was then wild and extensive, and filled 


with nations that were his declared enemies. 25. The 
rapid current of the Rhone might intımidate the bravest, 


been but Hannibal had to encounter, in addition, the fierce re- 
+ fr, sistance of the Gauls, who had lined the opposite bank. A 
» the) Roman army was also approaching to dispute his passage. 


and the difficulty of transporting the elephants across the 
ver threatened to produce a dangerous delay. Floats of 
f timber covered with earth were prepared, which the ele- 
` phants, deceived by their appearance, took for firm ground. 
As soon as the animals came upon the floats they were 
Unmoored, and towed by boats across the stream. 


kA 
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Even after leaving the Rhone innumerable other ¢ 
culties impeded Hannibal’s enterprise, but he ov 


rA z ercameg 16. 
all with undaunted spirit, and in ten days arrived « y 
foot of the Alps, over which he was to explore a nery 19. 
sage into Italy. 26. It was in the midst Of Winters) yo, 
this astonishing project was undertaken. The g) 21. 
99 
added new horrors to the scene. The prodigious ki! 93, 
and tremendous steepness of these mountains, capped) 24 
ao. 
snow ; the people barbarous and fierce, dressed in $è 96, 
9 3 b J o. 
with long and shaggy hair; presented a picture tha 
pressed the beholders with astonishment and tenor ! 
But nothing was capable of subduing the courage o 
Carthaginian general. At the end of fifteen days, s= 
crossing the Alps, he found himself in the plains of 
with about half his army ; the other half having dl 
cold, or been cut off by the natives1. 
7 Zech 2A 
Questions Jor Examination. } 10 
: st Push) tA 
1. What was the consequence of the conclusion of the ae pedi 1H 
2. What advantage did the Romans derive from In 
peace ? t njoe! 
3. What species of entertainment had they hitherto € j 
4. What succeeded these low buffooneries ? P porron!" 
5. What was the next species, and from whom was aea LA 
6. Did their former amusements still continue m Peace! ze, the } 
7. Were the Romans attentive only to the arts 0 cg theit @ ẹ 
R wine first incurred their resentment, and wha senal 
- What was the consequence? ? lit 
10. Who next incurred the displeasure of the Roman j ie 
11. What was their offence, and what favourable opp Tetre 
6 aie! niba] 
“at steps were taken to oppose them? ; 
13. Diq the Gauls make any el resistance ? Mere 
14, What was the result of the battle? Sessi 


opet t 
* Some historians assert that Hannibal, in order o rel ; 
through some precipices, caused the rocks to nd masses: 
then split them by throwing vinegar on the heate 7 

long regarded as an idle fable, but modern reset. the 
that this mode of breaking rocks is still practise jeces yy 
Africa, and that the hardest masses are broken to P 

of a cold fuid on the heated stone. 
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15, Did this victory decide the contest ? 

16. What advantages occurred to the Romans from this war? 

17. Were the Carthaginians sincere in their overture for peace ? 

18. What was the consequence of this refusal ? 

. To whom was the conduct of the war committed by the Cartha- 
ginians? d 

. What rendered Hannibal particularly eligible to this post? 

. Was he a favourite with the army ? 

2. Describe his corporeal and mental qualifications ? 

. What resolution did he adopt ? 

. What measures did he take for that purpose? 

. Was he not deterred by the dangers of the way? 

. What rendered this passage peculiarly difficult? 

. Did these horrors render the attempt unsuccessful ? 


ourage of: SECTION II. 


days, s With Hannibal I cleft yon Alpine rocks, 
A i With Hannibal choked Thrasymene with slaughter ; 
ains of lt But, O the night of Cannz’s raging field! 
„ving dil When half the Roman senate lay in blood 
©) Without our tent, and groan’d as we caroused ! 
Immortal gods! for such another hour! 
Then throw my carcase to the dogs of Rome. Youna. 


z Alac'rity, s. cheerfulness, readiness.{12. Imprac'ticable, a. impossible, not to 
. Oppo'nents, s. adversaries, enemies. be done. 
+ Allay’ed, ad, quieted, abated. Ex‘tricate, v. to set free, to disen- 


Ae = 1l. Harassing. rearvi 5 = 
f A part. wearying, annoy- tangle. 
this int ing pe ree 13. Ex’igence, s. difficulty, distress. 
Thacces'sible, a. not to be approached} 25. Com’petent, a. suficient, equal to 
njoyel! or reached. the occasion. 
horror a ah $ 
sel IAs soon as it was known at Rome, that Han’'nibal, at 
cel, ean t : F 
s their Ê he head of an immense army, was crossing the Alps, the 


renate sent Scipio to oppose him ; the armies met near the 
ea little river Ticinus, and the Roman general was obliged to 
Tetteat With considerable loss. 2. In the mean time, Han’- 
niba], thus victorious, took the most prudent precautions to 
case his army ; giving orders always to spare the pos- 
| “sions of the Gauls, while depredations were committed 
ae those of Rome; and this so pleased that simple 
ae le, that they declared for him in great numbers, and 


flock 2 ; 
a to his standard with alacrity}. 


ian 
tunit 


bout two thousand foot and two hundred horse of those Gauls who 
K 6 à 
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\ 


3. The second battle was fought u 
river Trebia. 4. The Carthaginia 
prised of the Roman impetuosity, of whi 

i self in almost every engagement, had 
“jh: horse, each with a foot soldier behind, 
ER to ravage the enemy’s country, a 


Sent off a thers 
to cross the 
nd provoke them p 
gage. The Romans quickly routed this force, Seen 


to be defeated, they took to the river; and were as ta 


pursued by Sempro‘nius, the consul!, No sooner bil 


[zp 
3 
P ing 
(o) 
° 
l=! 
Q 
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5 
n 
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@ 
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of the water, 


5. A total rout ensued ; twenty-six thousand of tel 
mans were either killed by the enemy, or drowned! 
tempting to repass the river. A body of ten thou 
were all that survived ; who, finding tlfemselves a 
on every side, broke desperately through the enemys 
and fought, retreating, till they found shelter in the c 
Placentia? 

The Balearians 


and light troops assailed the Ro 
fantry, 


while the elephants attacked and dro 
cavalry. Still the legionaries made a gallant ; i : : 
they were taken in flank by a body of Carta i 
manded by Mago, who were placed in ambii into 
purpose, and this unexpected attack threw them 
fusion. i 
The accomp 


: the 
anying plan will at once explain 
stances of the j 


engagement. 


nated sat jn the 
served in Scipio's army, in the night, when all was qnie on 
camp, entered the tents next them, murdere Pover WY E 
they were asleep, and cutting off their heads, went recepi I 
mrena aie Magnanimity, gave them & i rect" | the i 

cipio, his colleapue ill of a wou A a 
former battle. aus bent) 


2 Now Placenza, a 


the 
e of 

t he confluent ; 
and the Po. (Livius,) ka aly atthe 
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| Roman 
Camp. 
cia 
River Trebia. aa “Tia 
Roman FAIRER Pen | (Taman 
Cavalry | Allies and Infantry. | Cavalry, aes 
a 
a 
i į , Sa 
pwned it J an T 
housan 3 y HE 
1. EE 
ves ent Ẹ 
H = ooo 3 
emy'sr Balearians and E 
l Carthaginian Light Infantry. Carthaginian Kal 
n the chji Cavalry. Cavalry. = 
—— | | Heavy-armed Foot. | 


Hannibal's camp, 
on'a hill. 


After this victory, Hannibal determined to penetrate 


farther into Italy. The route he chose was through the 


Ns, as being shorter and less likely to be occupied by 
he enemy, than any other; but the hardships his ae 
I encountered are almost incredible, being obliged to mare 
th ĉe or four days and nights through mud and water, 
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ob without sleep or rest. Many of the beasts were leh ds 
` the mud, and the hoofs came off the feet of Many be 

6. The third defeat the Romans sustained Way ¢ 
lake of Thrasyme’ne, near to which was a chain of el 
tains, and between these and the lake, a narrow ye 
leading to a valley that was embosomed in hills. | happy 
upon these hills that Han‘nibal disposed his best t=) only 
and it was into this valley that Flamin‘ius, the Roms) from 
neral, led his men to attack him. 7. A dispositione 
j way so favourable for the Carthaginians, was also s 
| by accident; for a mist rising from the lake, ke 
ji Romans from seeing their enemies; while the Euh, 
the mountains being above its influence, saw the whi 
position of their opponents. 8. The fortune of the ay 
such as might be expected from the conduct ol E 
ij: generals. The Roman army was slaughtered, almo 
| fore they could perceive the enemy that aa 
About fifteen thousand Romans, with ra 
fell in the valley, and six thousand more were ° 5 
uty) yield themselves prisoners of war. 


9. 
stern: 
mand 
their 
upon 


this p 
inacce 
he wa 
off the 
12. 
enclos 
sible t 
to exi 


exiger 
which 
al. 
torche 
which 
ing th 
seeme 

while 
E = Proact 


a. Carthagi 


e. Roman ard kt , 


b. Carthaginian ing Thrasy men oP: 
na antry, S- ibal's 

c, Carthaginia: ` Hanni! 

d. Mountains UI- 7: 
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re leh by 9. Upon the news of this defeat, after the general con- 
‘any hits!) sternation was al/ayed, the senate resolved to elect a com- 
L was a mander with absolute authority, in whom they might repose 


ain of ne 
Arrow pas 
hills. 1 
3 best ti 
le Roms; 
position e 
also aš 


ike, kejt 


their last and greatest expectations. 10. The choice fell 
upon Fa'bius Maximus, a man of great courage, with a 
happy mixture of caution. 11. He was apprised that the 
only way to humble the Carthaginians at such a distance 
from home, was rather by harassing than fighting. For 
this purpose, he always encamped upon the highest grounds, 
inaccessible to the enemy’s cavalry. Whenever they moved, 
he watched their motions, straitened their quarters, and cut 
off their provisions}. 

12. By these arts, Fa’bius had actually, at one time, 
enclosed Han‘nibal among mountains, where it was impos- 
sible to winter; and from which it was almost impracticable 


d, alm t0 extricate his army without imminent danger’. In this 
trove "ence, nothing but one of those stratagems of war, 
ius H which only men of great abilities invent, could save him. 


“MM. He ordered a number of small faggots and lighted > | 
torches to be tied to the horns of two thousand oxen, | 
“hich should be driven towards the enemy. These toss- 
ng their heads, and running up the sides of the mountain, 
Seemed to fill the whole neighbouring forest with fire ; 
While the sentinels that were placed to guard the ap- 
Proaches to the mountain, seeing such a number of flames 
advancing towards their posts, fled in consternation, sup- 
Posing the whole body of the enemy was in arms to over- 
whelm them, 15.: By this stratagem Han‘nibal drew off 


l 
f tave -ough this was the most judicious conduct that Fa‘bius could 
A Sttoyed ew and such as, if followed, would have effectually de- 

tenate lannibal’s army, yet it met with the disapprobation of the 
Proprigi the people, who had not sufficient wisdom to perceive its 


language, 
ipa Stood him to mean Casilinum. On entering the defile, 

af, who fancied himself betrayed, ordered on 
Bed and crucified, as a warning to the rest. 
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his army, and escaped through the defiles that led te 
the hills, though with considerable dam 

16. Fa’bius, still pursuing the same 
followed Han‘nibal in all his movemen 
ceived a letter from the senate, rec: 


with 
consti 
from 
distre. 


age to his rey, 
Judicious mar 
ts, but at Teng 
alling him to Ris or 
giti pretence of a solemn sacrifice requiring his presen, ; isi 
Ho On his departure from the army, he strictly charged \k ani 
| tius, his general of the horse, not to hazard an E 
| ment in his absence. This command he disobeyed 
Fabius expressed his determination to punish so f 
a breach of military discipline. 18. The senate, i; i 
favouring Minuʻtius, gave him an equal authority mi 
dictator. 19. On the arrival of Fa'bius at the an 
divided the army with Minu’tius, and each puel 
own separate plan. 20. By artful management, i 
soon brought the troops of the latter to an entea 
i they would haye been cut off to a man, in 4 
Sacrificed his private resentment to the pull 
hastened to the relief of his colleague. we Z| 
m forces Han‘nibal was repulsed, and Minu a itt 
ts of his rashness, resigned the supreme comma 
hands of the dictator. patit 
22. On the expiration of his year of Por 
signed, and Teren’tius Varro was chosen t0 orhe 
23. Varro was a : atl 
with noth ne 
24. With 
entirely 
action, a 
abilities 


man sprung from the dregs 
ing but confidence and riches to ae l 

him was joined Æmilius- Paulus, %“ ui 
Opposite; experienced in the a tem 
nd impréssed with a thorough co” 
of his plebeian colleague. 


p 
' Jed W 
25. The Romans finding themselves eni nie da 
competent force into the field, being almon orit” 
sand strone. I i 


š t 
S NOW again resolved to mee 


0 
was at thi 


: illag? 
S time encamped near the Vi } 

Sue 
1 Cannz was ori $ 


sng D 
ng 
i 3 ja, but haviNe ds” 
f ginally a city of Apulia, bu fren"? 
Raa . a 
É the Romans, was at this time a poor village ; it was 
ie 
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with a wind in his rear, that, for a certain season, blows 
constantly one way, which raising great clouds of dust 
from the parched plains behind, he knew must greatly 
SI distress an approaching enemy. In this situation he 
waited the coming of the Romans with an army of forty 
thousand foot, and half that number of cavalry. 26. The 
consuls soon appeared to his wish, dividing their forces 
finto two parts, and agreeing to take the command each day 
4) by turns. 27. On the first day of their arrival, Æmil'ius 
nish so 5 ras entirely averse to engaging. The next day, however, 
nate, in it being Varro’s turn to command, he without asking his 
hority mi colleague’s concurrence, gave the signal for battle: and 
; the anp passing a branch of the river Au’fidus, that lay between both 


h pus armies, put his forces in array. 28. The battle began with 
ent, Hite 


presente, 
charged 


the conflict became general; the Roman soldiers endea- 
3y thet Youred, in vain, to penetrate the centre, where the Gauls 
ius, and Spaniards fought ; which Han‘nibal observing, he 
mand ##"\0rdered part of those troops to give way, and to permit 
the Romans to embosom themselves within a chosen body 
is fof his Africans, whom he had placed on their wings, so as 
to Surround them. Attacked thus on both flanks, the evo- 
i a of the legions prevented by the stream in their rear, 
A omans could make no effective resistance, but fell, says 
pa di Mold historian, “like ripe corn before the reaper.” Varro 
eli a Several desperate efforts to remedy his fatal error, but 
emp w oy who were fresh and vigorous, easily main- 
4 cana advantages over his wearied soldiers, andipra 
be ns them from restoring their disordered ranks. fémil ius 
Gia Several brilliant charges at the head of the Roman 
29 ey found it impossible to extricate his colleague. 
last the rout became general in every part of the 
penan amy; the boastings of Varro were now no longer 
* while Æmil'ius, who had been wounded by a slinger, 
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feebly led on his body of horse, 
done to make head against the er 
on horseback he was forced to di 
i deplorable circumstances, 
the army, flying from the enemy, who at some dias 
sued him, met Æmilius sitting upon a stone, covers 
blood and wounds, and waiting for the coming up oft 
Suers. 31. “ Aimilius,” cried the generous tribun '; 
| at least, are guiltless of this day’s slaughter; th 
eit horse, and fly.” TI thank thee, Len’tulus,” cried t 
| | consul, “ all is over, my part is chosen. Go, and tt 
at} Senate to fortify Rome against the approach oft 
| queror. Tell Fabius, that Æmilius, while lit 


and did al] that es 


emy. 30, Uny, 
smount, 


| fighting in the midst of hundreds. 33. In i i 
i Romans lost fifty thousand men, and so many ia 5 
it is said Han‘nibal sent three bushels of f i 
A Carthage, which those of this order wore on them t 


marched RE 
1 Hannibal has been blamed for not having Bc mi 
mediately after this victory; but his army was hyata woul Le 
the Siege of the city; and the allies of the Romar è 
i able to curtail his quarters and intercept his nitions o 
z sides, badly provided with provisions and the m the cou 
of which he could procure by invading Campania, 

actually pursued, 


=a 
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a following plan will help to explain this great battle. 


_  - 


hile living 


| 
| 
| 
| 


proves i 


pproachel ae 


xpire, f#) A: Camne. d. Gallic and Spanish ca- African cavalry. 
pe 1 J Roman camp, valry. P A Gallic infantry re- 
1 this batt C. Carthaginian camp. e, Carthaginian centre, tired before the Ro- 
insha R: the Africans in the mans. 
my kg nia cavalry. side phalanxes, the h. Africaninfantry,pre- x 
: toman infantry. Gauls and Spaniards paring to attack the 
Romans in flank. 


f gold n |e Allied cavalry, in the middle. 


Questions for Examination. 


l. What Measures were adopted by the Romans when they heard of 
a o Weannibal’s approach ? 

øl * hat precautions did Hannibal take ? 
i ER was the next battle fought? 
ines hat was the stratagem employed by Hannibal ? 
a What followed ? 

Where Was the next engagement? ` 
fs this a judicious disposition of the Roman general ? 
9, Wht was the result ? 
at expedient did the senate adopt on this occasion ? 

` Wines chosen to this office ? 
12. Wh method of fighting did he adopt? 
113. at was the success of this plan? 
= his Situation hopeless ? 
ee his stratagem and its consequences. 
e t answer his purpose ? 

aS Fabius continued in office ? ; 
119, 6 fwhat disobedience was Minucius guilty 2 Was he punished? 
q 2, 9] EED the army divided ? ps 

99) el What plan did Fabius pursue? How wasits superior 
24. Who succeeded Fabius? What was his character, 
of his colleague? 


ty proved? 
7 and that 
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25. How were the Carthaginians posted at Canne? 
26, 27. How did the consuls behave? How did Varro 
28. What were the circumstances of the’ engagement? l 
29. How did the battle terminate ? 

30. What was the fate of /Emilius ? ý 
31. What generous offer was made by Lentulus? merl, 
32. Did the consul accept the tribune’s offer ? 


33. Was the loss of the Romans severe? rectl; 

migh 

j ee to wi 
` SECTION III, 

À _) nurse 

Nor Trebia quell'’d, 6. H 


Nor Thrasymene, nor Cannz’s bloody field, 
Their dauntless courage ; storming Hannibal 
In vain the thunder of the battle roll’d, and { 
The thunder of the battle they return’d 
Back on his Punic shores. 


pocerere soserrsera strug 
l. Consterna'tion, s. fear, astonish- | 14. Mathematician, s. a p ing b 
ment. in mathem ea 
2. Reprimand’, v. to reprove, blame. 17. Complexion, s. formet, 
6. Veterans, s. old soldiers, experi- Procon’sul, s a Rome 
enced warriors. governed a province Marci 
7. Accumulated, part. added, in- Jar authority: say th 
creased, heaped up. 18. Re‘quisite, a. ne re eee 
„8. Feint, s. a pretence. 24. Infatu'ated, pari ©? tie R 
i3. Fatig'ued, part. wearied. f derstanding? examine : 
26. Explore’, v- sidera 


` 


f’ 
1. Wuen the first consternation was abated # 


dreadful blow, the senate came to a resolution A po 
a dictator, in order to give strength to their a qe 
2. A short time after Varro arrived, having a ne 
him the wretched remains of his army ` Ashe / 
the principal cause of the late calamity, Ít 13 
i Suppose that the senate would severely 
rashness of his conduct. But far otherwise: Ca 
went out in multitudes to meet him; 4” a 


f {ne and q, 
; : ed of a 
PH turned him thanks, that he had not despa!" s tl | 


3 a 
of Rome. 3. Fabius, who was considere re op Zes i 

=>, G i 
t and Marcellus, as the sword of Rome, ™ Ny. 
eit h f lace y 
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# 
Jead the armies ; and though Hannibal once more offered 
moatt | them peace, they refused it, but upon condition that he 
should quit Italy—a measure similar to that they had for- 
merly insisted upon from Pyrrhus. 

4, Han’nibal finding the impossibility of marching di- 
rectly to Rome, or wiliing to. give his forces rest after so 
mighty a victory, led them to Cap’ua!, where he resolved 
to winter. 5. This city had long been considered as the 
“nurse of luxury, and ‘the corrupter of all military virtue. 

l €. Here anew scene of pleasure opened to his barbarian 
di _ | troops: they at once gave themselyes up to intoxication ; 
and from being hardy veterans, became infirm rioters °. 
del 7. Hitherto we have found this great man successful ; 
but now we are to reverse the picture, and survey him 
struggling with accumulated misfortunes, and, at last, sink- 
at ing beneath them. 
‘romme=, 8. His first loss was at -the siege of Nola’, where 
| Marcellus, the prætor, made a successful sally. He some 
ena tne after attempted to raise the siege of Capua, attacked 
te Romans in their trenches, and was repulsed with con- 
Siderable loss, He then made a feint to besiege Rome, 
[but finding a superior army ready to receive him, was 
obliged to retire. 9. For many years -he fought with 
q ous success: Marcel/lus, his opponent, sometimes 
„emning, and sometimes losing the advantage, without com- 
v8 to any decisive engagement. 
p or senate of Carthage at length ease toa resolu- 
sending his brother As‘drubal to his assistance, with 
å body of forces drawn out of Spain. 11. Asdrubal’s 


1 Ca ni 
ge ivalled ty 
An 


a was a very ancient city, and the capital of Campania. It 
= ome for opulence, and was usually enumerated with Rome 
a While oe as the great cities. (Florus, 1. i. c. 16.) 


i ops, Bae etre of the Romans succeeded so ill in Italy, their 


n ancient town of Campa'nia, remarkable for being the 
© Augustus died, (Suet. in Aug.) 
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march being made known to the consuls Living 
al 
À Du 


ontri 
his mi 
lady € 


they went against him with great expeditions a: | 

rounding him in a place into which he was ia 
f treachery of his guides, they cut his whole army to 
| 12. Hann’ibal had long expected these succour ji found 
patience ; and the very night on which he had beens: a 
of his brother’s arrival, Nero ordered Asdrubalst; E l 
be cut off, and thrown into his brother’s camp. 18) conqu 
Carthaginian general now began to perceive thetim) restor 
of Carthage ; and with a sigh observed to those abit!) his fri 
yey that fortune seemed fatigued with granting her fsla larg 
14. In the mean time, the Roman’ arms seemed! 
favoured in other parts ; Marcellus took the & 
Syracuse, in Sicily, defended by the machines 
fires of Archimedes the mathematician. 15, 
habitants were put to the sword, and among ei 


Archime‘des himself, who was found, by @ Rom 
meditating in his study. 16. Marcellus, the pel 
A love of lie 


not a little grieved at his death. on 

that time began to prevail among the ee 
E s N j 

Rome. Marcellus ordered Archime’des to be 


buried, and a tomb to be erected to his memory: i 

17. As to their fortunes in Spain, oma w 

doubtful, they soon recovered their complesit I 
- conduct of Scipio Africanus, who sué i 
nen eve 


proconsul to that kingdom, at a time " 


"V1" i i w D 
was willing to decline it. 18. Scipio noj son 
qualificat y 


arts of peace, and almost his equal in th 
ta nt His father had been killed in Spain» * cout 
itet have an hereditary claim to attack 


it - tng I 
peat therefore, appeared irresistible, obtains 


tories, yet subduing more by his 
benevolent disposition, than by the 


yosity 
gene of oP 
force? 
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vius al During his command, a circumstance occurred which has 
HOM a} ‘contributed more to the fame and glory of Scipio, than all 
vas ledh his military exploits. At the taking of New Carthage, a 
army thy 


ady of extraordinary beauty was brought to Scipio, who 
CCOUIS Tit!) fund himself greatly affected by her charms. Under- 
ad been se 
Jrubal’s ke 


standing, however, that she was betrothed to a Celtibe’- 
rian prince, named Allu’cius, he generously resolved to 


amp. li conquer his rising passion, and sending for her lover, 
ve thedim restored her without any other recompence than requesting 


hose abii!!\his friendship to the republic. Her parents had brought 


among tijeentury. We subjoin an engraving of this valuable relic 
Romans 


the gentle t 
» of ey 
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90. He returned with an army from the con 
Spain, and was made consul at the age of tment 
It was at first supposed he intended meeting Has 
in Italy, and that he would attempt driving hin’, 
thence; but he had formed a wiser plan, whim 
carry the war into Africa; and, while the Carta 
kept an army near Rome, to make them tremblefy 


wh 


sci 


to 
assi 


_ own capital, wal 
21. Scipio was not long in Africa without a 
ment; Hanno opposed him, but was defeated ai 
Sy‘phax, the usurper of Numid’ia, led up a lay) ma 
against him. 22. The Roman general, for a tr 
clined fighting, till finding an opportunity, hee acco 
to the enemy’s tents, and attacking them in there 
the confusion, killed forty thousand, and took ii 
prisoners. 
23. The Carthaginians, terrified at their re = 
feats, and at the fame of Scip’io’s successes, dete an. 
recal Hannibal, their great champion, out of Iai f alr 
to oppose the Romans at home. Deputies i 
ingly dispatched, with a positive command iy 
return and oppose the Roman general, M 
threatened Carthage with a siege- 24. 7 
exceed the regret and disappointment 0 e a 
obeyed the orders of his infatuated country 
mission of the meanest soldier ; and t fg Bt! 
with tears, after having kept possession o 
ful parts above fifteen years. ; 
25. Upon his arrival at Leptis, 
ae and at last ee og, Sapt 


nis’sa, with six thousand horse ; 
little he feared his approach, sent p 
were sent to explore his camp, Bi, j } Wing 
them the whole, with directions to? i 
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what they had seen. 27. The Carthaginian general, con- 
of tre scious of his inferiority, endeavoured to put an end to the 
seting Ha war by negociation ; and desired a meeting with Scip’io, 
Í to confer upon terms of peace ; to which the Roman general 
n, Whi} assented. 28. But after a long conference, both aes part- 

=| ing dissatisfied, they returned to their camps, to prepare 
tremble] for deciding the controversy by the sword. 29, Never 
was a more memorable battle fought, whether we regard 
the generals, the armies, the two states that contended, or 
the empire that was in dispute. The disposition Hannibal 
made of his men, is said to be superior to any even of 


for a üw his former arrangements ; it may be understood from the 
nity, hey accompanying plan :— 

1 in ther 

ook six ts 


Italians in reserve 


25; dete i Carthaginians and Africans. | 
of Ital Numidian 

sog Welt Cavalry. 
ie fot w Moors, Balearians, and Gauls. l 
an —— 
yho at a fa a a fa aA 

Noth ` 80 Elephants. : | 
Tanib E 
try 7 | 
y leav y “ | 
f its io m Hastati. j © 5s 

——! | P say te 
ye} Saly, m Principes. * Massinissa’s 
‘cay hee i [ST a i fi 1 i | | Cavalry. 
4 CD SS Triarii. 

me aad = a 9 j 1 

Sap% y J & 
° fá 3 
joine? NA oo. The b : , 
10W bisd the Carth attle began with the clephants, on the side of 

i Ti ini : . . . 
the p oman aginians ; which being terrified at the cries of the 
A À 

rerio? #1 Upon re and wounded by the slingers and archers, turned 
a p ings wn drivers, and caused much confusion in both 
0) Dro: a 

their army, where the cavalry were placed. 31. 


| Roe 
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Be Being thus deprived of the assistance of the horse iy 

their greatest strength consisted, the heavy infants 
on both sides ; but the Romans being Stronger of ke, 
Carthaginians gave ground. 32. In the 1 


} Mean tim t 17. 
ee sinis’sa, who had been in pursuit of their cavalry, ra He 
EH ing and attacking them in the rear, completed theres! 20. 

A total rout ensued, twenty thousand men were kile a 
i as many were taken prisoners. 33. Hannibal, visi) 23. 
done all that a great and undaunted general could pais) 94 
il fled with a small body of horse to Adrume'tum; fr 4 
| | seeming to delight in confounding his ability, hisni] 97, 
5 28, 
and experience ', 29, 
34. This victory brought on a peace. The Carthage a 
He Hi by Hannibal’s advice, submitted to the condition r 39, 
the Romans dictated, not as rivals, but as soei H 
35. By this treaty the Carthaginians were obliged 4 35, 
5 A D Pi , 0 
Spain, and all the islands in the Mediterraneat 
. ye 
were bound to pay ten thousand talents in fifty F 
+. ching a 
to give hostages for the delivery of their a 7 
See ett 
elephants ; to restore to Massinis’sa all a 
that had been taken from him; and not to m 
S ; o_o he Romans: 
in Africa but by the permission of the fer) S 
sears 2 : 
ended the second Punic war, seventeen years | 
9. 1 
i begun. 10, | 
ig 2, 
Questions for Tramin jevo hij Te 
4 By what measures did the senate attempt to his recep o 
iel 2. Did Varro venture to return, and what was a 

} 3. Who were appointed to carry on the war? 1. 
ball 4 What was Hannibal’s next step? 4 
A i 3. What was the character of thik city? jan army! Car 
in: 6. What was the consequence to the Carthagin Ma 
l 7. Was Hannibal uniformly successful ? th 
} iti p: har pas his first reverse ? 5 

ay a aay et happened to him afterwards? t? Pe 
Bay _ 10. What resolution did the senate of Carthage 240P 

‘ ` IL Didh pions. ? ! Rh 
ti 2 we, p fect a junction with his brother ccour ae 

ou 12. Was Hannibal apprised of these intended s a i 
art Poy 


a Las i 
1 The celerity of this flight is almost as wonderit neatly as 
conduct displayed in the battle. Adrume‘tum Ni in t° 
miles from the scene of action, yet he reached } 
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s horse i 
” NOTS jy ot 5 : a 
9 “Sh 13. What inference did Hannibal draw from this? 
Infantry à 4, Were the Romans successful in other parts ? 
y is What was the fate of its inhabitants? 
er of bai 15. y 
a 16. Was his loss deplored ? 
tean tim LA 17, What was the success of the Romans in Spain ? 


18. What was the character of Scipio ? 

| What rendered him particularly eligible for this command ? 

90, Were his exploits confined to Spain ? 

. Had he any formidable opposition to encounter ? 

99, What was the conduct of Scipio? 

93, What measures did the Carthaginians have recourse to on this 
occasion ? 

24. Was Hannibal pleased at his recal ? 

25. Whither did he repair on his arrival in Africa? 

96. What was the conduct of Scipio? 

97, Was Hannibal desirous of continuing hostilities? 

28. What was the result ? 

29. Was the battle of consequence ? 

30. How did it commence ? 


cavalry, ra 
ted their ¢ 
vere kilel, 
mibal, why 
could pet 
c'tum ; fr 


lity, his rë 


Carthage 


nditions # 3l. What followed ? 
af 32. What completed the defeat of the Carthaginians? 
as sovs 33. What became of Hannibal? 


34, What was the result of the victory? 
35. What were the conditions of the treaty? 


a'ncan: 
n fiy J 
hips mi” 
the tert 
to mi 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Beauteous Greece, 


Torn from her joys, in vain, with languid arm, 
Half-raised her lusty shield. 


Dyer. 


mals eee 
iW? y A 
s after l Inei'ted, part. urged on, induced. 15. Impla‘cably, ad. with constant en- 
ontrolling, part. checking, influ- mity, maliciously. í 
9. Riang. 18. Rashness, s. foolish contempt 0 
- Bidel'ity, s, faithfulness. danger, thoughtlessness- 


sals, offers. 
roads into an 


O'vertures, s. proposa 
20. Incur’sions, s. hasty in. 


my's country. 
ey d. willingly. 


10, Extort’ 
f Extort ed, part. gained by force. 


2. Pr j 5 A 4 
oject ing, part. forming, contriv- 


li Vindic'ti ; 
Uinticttive, a. revengeful. 28. Vol’untarily, a 
cil'iate, v, to gain, procure, get. 


vecoseeeeorennee 


bal, they 
king of 
yers, of 


: Wire the Romans were engaged with Hanni 
sgned on also a vigorous war against Philip’; 
X ee ‘Not a-little incited thereto by the pra 
>. W€mans ; who, from once controlling the power © 
Persia, were now unable to defend themselves: The 


UET 
ho'dians, with At‘talus, king of Pergamus, also entered 
xander, and a 


ape 
eas Philip was the tenth in succession from Ale: 
ul prince in Greece. 


Poi 


L2 
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into the confederacy against Philip’, 


s f than once defeated by Galba, 


$ He atten 
to besiege Athens, but the Rom 


ans obliged him ty »: 


= 
ler 
oO 
h 
M 
og 
2 
| 
jam 
© 
ct 
a. 
© 
a 
co 
S 
S 
R 
© 
Ge] 
fs} 


again defea 
and obliged to beg a peace, 
of paying a thousand talents. 
| the Romans 


4. Antio’chus, king of Syria, was next brought tosts 
Vogt to the Roman arms: after emb 


assies on the one site 
on the other, 


hostilities were commenced against la 
years after the conclusion of the Macedo‘nian war. 5. i 
many mistakes and great misconduct, he attempted j 
tain a peace, by offering to quit all his places m A 
and such in Asia as professed alliance to Rome & 
it was now too late ; Scip’io perceived his own supe ‘ 
and was resolved to avail himself of it. 7 ae 
thus driven into resistance, for some time rete 
the enemy, till, being pressed hard, near the city sit 
nesia’, he was forced to draw out his men, to the ni 

Seventy thousand foot, and twelve thousand hors 


2 olen 
8. Scipio °pposed him with forces as E j 
number, as th a 


[2500 Mysians. 


ey wcre superior in courage 

A 9 t) 
therefore, was in a short time i vat 
S$ own chariots, armed with scythes, an 


i = x mua 
being driven back upon his men, contributed ! 
overthrow, 


w 
oe : omat” 

The disparity of forces against which the x e batig | 
contend, is apparent from the following plan © ; 

- | About this time Furius, t tor, obtained 2 

the Gauls, who had Tevolted, eae 30,000 of them: ic, 

2 Some have consi is as rather an act of P 

rosity, as the Greci 

fell in a short ti 

$ Now Guzelhi 
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e by Qi aA Ee 
mpted to 
ated, With Macedonian phalanx, with the elephants 
upon cn petween Its divisions, 
nds — ccc —  — 
ith Philp g 5 3 £ 4 
; 5 ke E A 
generosity, A HE — = 3 st 28 
: is < Ena ae S a og 
Elfel sel la T è E=] ga 
AE 3 | HA 
Ais} (3) (3) [2] ZE RO ——) & m HUE || 38 
ught tostai 12) 12] |8] El 18) E öl] = || 82 
one sides} |S} {8} |S} || js] |S S 2 se 
| ral (Si (21 (| (S| 5 HES 
ainst ht = S SSE — —' — 
si ONIM LITDIU "HULINA ‘DNIM IAAT 
war, 0. i 
empled tod “SQHOOILINV JO ANWUV 
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ome, Vi — 


ROMAN ARMY 


e Hastati. i Ee 


wee ee Eaa 
troops | | | | | 38 
= SE ee ag S 3 
— rincipes. Gel Q a 
35 A 9 
ag 4 R 
Tmn A E E el ay a4 o [5] 
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2. Antio’chus, by this decisive defeat, being Teg 
the last extremity, was glad to procure e fro 
Romans, upon their own terms; which were, to wt 
thousand talents; to quit his possessions in Europa i 
in Asia, on the hither side of Mount Tauris! y pe oS 
twenty hostages, as pledges of his fidelity ; and to a pe 
up Hannibal, the inveterate enemy of Rome, wok = E 
taken refuge at his court. k 

10. In the mean time Hanni‘bal, whose destmein 118, 
one of the articles of this extorled treaty, endeavoutell) shree 
avoid the threatened ruin. 11. This consummate acted the J 
had long been a wanderer, and an exile from his ugt tao, 
country. He had taken refuge at the court of Att for y 
who, at first, gave him a sincere welcome, and made | over 
admiral of his fleet, in which station he showed his m Cret 
skill in stratagem. 12. But he soon sunk in the S2 rend 


esteem, for projecting schemes, which that moni Rom 


poisi 
intre 


. . < F i ' 
neither genius to understand, nor talents to oe a 
Sure, therefore, to find no safety or protection f 2¢ 

time =] mad 


parted by stealth ; and, after wandering for a 
petty states, which had neither power nor ae 
protect him, he took refuge at the court of E a 
of Bythin‘ia. 14. In the meantime, the Ror 
vindictive spirit, utterly unworthy of them, m4 i 
one of their most celebrated generals, to ge 
this king ; who, fearing the resentment of in 

ing to conciliate their friendship by this rt 
tality, ordered a guard to be placed upon Hann 


thag; 


iii y 
i brou 
10 the | 
their 
Plain 
this 
from 
4 for I 


ne 


x enc ý 
intent to deliver him up. 15. The poor ° Pa Insis 
implacably persecuted from one country 1 *, Alter 


d 
i mine 
finding every method of safety cut off, oe 


He, therefore, desired one of his followers 


st extensii? 
1The extremity of a chain of mountains, the mi 
That part called Mount Taurus is in Cilicia. 
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cing redug A TERA s 7 
5 redue, poison; and, drinking it, he expired as he had lived, with 
e, to pay fi intrepid bravery ". 

Pey ik 16. A second Macedo’nian war was soon after proclaimed 


a Ta against Perseus, the son of that Philip who had been U.C. 
anil TE obliged to beg peace of the Romans. 17. Perseus, 513. 
ome, eha in order to secure the crown, had murdered his brother 
Deme'trius ; and, upon the death of his father, pleased with 

_ {the hopes of imaginary triumphs, made war against Rome. 
destruta 18. During the course of this war, which continued about 
SAME three years, opportunities were offered him of cutting off 
mnih en the Roman army ; but being ignorant how to take advan- 
his ui tage of their rashness, he spent the time in empty overtures 
of Anti for peace. 19. At length, ZEmil‘ius gave him a decisive 
au m joverthrow. He attempted to procure safety by flying into 
wed his") Crete; but being abandoned by all, he was obliged to sur- 
n the H render himself, and to grace the splendid triumph of the 
monrt Ë Roman general. From this time Macedon became a Roman 
executè: i Province. 
ection We 20. About this time Massinis’sa, the Numidian, having | 
a te some incursions into a territory claimed by the Cie 
7 ome they attempted to repel the invasion. 21. This 
ght on a war between that monarch and them; while 
a the Romans, who pretended to consider this conduct of 
i aie as an infraction of the treaty, sent to make a com- 
Plain, 22. The ambassadors who were employed upon 
i ce finding the city very rich ae ee 
for ae ae ANNE) oi peace which i 1a See 

y years, either from motives 0 a 
| ae r vee or from fear of its CARE ae... 
o after weeks a PE at ait a thorough 
resolution ee and the consuls set oui wi 
erly to demolish Carthage `- 


mans with their de- 


4 
Before he exy} 3 5 

& expired he justly upbraided the Ro 
aJi their ancestors eg enanriDIy prevented the mA 

an destro their mortal- enemy, while they had basely desire 

í h Y Mis guest and friend. a 
he territory thus invaded by Massinis'sa, was Tyscā, 3 rich p 
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23. The wretched Carthaginians, finding that th 


querors would not desist from making demands, vi gi 
vanquished had any thing to give, attempted tp Silay wit 

H victors by submission ; but they received orders ist wot 

í the city, which was to be levelled with the grod the 

| This severe command they received with all the dista! com 

l a despairing people ; they implored for a respite fae) defe 
wit a hard sentence ; they used tears and lamentations} 27. 
| finding the consuls inexorable, they departed withagie) mea 

| resolution, prepared to suffer the utmost extremitise) hors 
Vad fight to the last for their seat of empire!, mer 
H 25. Those vessels, therefore, of gold and silver ni a 
their luxury had taken such pride in, were conver 

arms’. The women parted also with their oe FA 

and even cut off their hair to be converted into stig oa 

the bowmen. As‘drubal, who had been lately ag ia 

for opposing the Romans, was now taken from rA 5001 

head their army; and such preparations were mi i hen 

when the consuls came before the city, which diye fron 

to find an easy conquest, they met with such resl war 

and 

n Pa One of tt ing 

vince, undoubtedly belonging to the Carthaginians. enson t” 7 

sadors sent from Rome was the celebrated Cato, neea ania") end 

ever his virtues may have been, appears to have 1m arts 


hatred to Carthage. For, on whatever su 
Tai i in these words: sent Ro 
senate, he never failed to conclude in these even 


Opinion that Carthage should be destroyed.” Srat tho 
had broken out in Spain, and the bad success i 9 
that quarter, for some time delayed the fate of ain wi 3 
tt might, perhaps, have stood much longer, had an ambisi | ma 
demagogues incited the populace to insult the Roma MoS) citi 
to banish those senators who voted for peace. t e 

1 To account for this apparent pusillanimity of ea hay 


is necessary to observe, that they had suffered repes 
war with Massinis'sa; and that fifty thousand Oe they 
having been blocked up in their camp till from wa! 
to submit to the most humiliating conditions, were Bs 
by Gulus'sa, the son of the Numidian king. 


anus aa 2 oC. 
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THE 

g that i. quite dispirited their forces, and shook their resolution. 
ands; vi) 96, Several engagements were fought before the walls, 
ted tostat with disadvantage to the assailants; so that the siege 
lordetsipi! would have been discontinued, had not Scip'io Æmilia'nus, 
le ground, © the adopted son of Africa’nus, who was now appointed to 
l the diste:! command it, used as much skill to save his forces after a 
espite fone) defeat, as to inspire them with fresh hopes of a victory. 
nentation:$) 27. But all his arts would have failed, had he not found 


means to seduce Phar’nes, the master of the Carthaginian 
horse, who came over to his side. The unhappy towns- 
men soon saw the enemy make nearer approaches; the 


d with a ghs 
extremities, 


1d silve vi) Wall which led to the haven was quickly demolished ; soon 
> converilt after the forum itself was taken, which offered to the con- 
heir ommi querors a deplorable spectacle of houses nodding to their 
into stringi fall, heaps of men lying dead, hundreds of the wounded 
tely conde struggling to emerge from the carnage around them, and 
from prt deploring their own and their country’s ruin. The citade] 
vere mals soon after:surrendered at discretion. 28. All now but the 
h they eae was subdued, and that was defended by deserters 
oh resist? tom the Roman army, and those who had been most for- 


ward to undertake the war. These expected no mercy, 
and finding their condition desperate, set fire to the build- 


eoit : t 
masa mg and voluntarily perished in the flames 1 This was the 
hed n end of one of the most renowned cities in the world, for 
e del atts, opulence, and extent of dominion ; it had rivalled 


Rome for above a hundred years, and, at one time, was 


thought to have the superiority ”. 

pe The conquest of Carthage was soon followed by 
aa others. The same year Corinth, one of the noblest 
sites of Greece, was levelled to the ground. Scip‘io also 
aving laid siege to Numan’tia, the strongest city in Spain; 
the conflagration, was 
der, who had meanly 


er impreca- 
stabbed 


: . 
the og ong the number of those who perished in 
Sure a of As‘drubal, the Carthaginian comman 1 
: ean ered to the Romans. After uttering the most bitt a 
| her eccainst her husband, whom she saw standing below, § 
| 3 Wo children, and then leaped into the flames. , 5 
t was 24 miles in compass, and continued burning 17 days. 
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the wretched inhabitants, to avoid falling into the hind 
the enemy, fired the city, over their own heady ays 
to a man, expired in the flames. Thus Spain bea 
Roman province, and was governed henceforward byn 
Pos annual preetors. 


| Questions for Examination. 


— 


. With whom were the Romans at war besides Carthage, adi 
assisted in it? 
. What was the success of Philip in this war? 
. What was the consequence of peace with Philip? 
. Who next fell under the displeasure of the Romans? 
. What was the result ? 
. Were his offers accepted ? 
Did Antiochus boldly face the Romans? 
. What were the strength and character of the Romanam} 
what the result of the battle? 

9. Was he able to make further resistance? 
10. Was Hannibal delivered up ? 

1]. What occasioned Hannibal to put himself in the powera 
12. Was this kindness lasting ? 

13. Whither did he next betake himself? 
14. Was he in safety at this court? 

15. Did Hannibal escape his persecution? oe 
16. Against whom did the Romans next direct their a! 
17. What occasioned it? 
18. Was Perseus a skilful general ? 
19. What was the result of the war ? 
20. What farther happened about this time? 
21. What was the consequence ? lated! 
22, Was this misunderstanding peaceably accommo vert 

3 pence. ur toa 

23. By what means did the Carthaginians endeavo 
24. Did they obey these orders ? defence se 
25. What extraordinary efforts were made for the 
26. Were the Romans successful in their attempts 
27. Describe the progress of the siege? Romans! 
28. Was the city completely in the power of the ans 
29. What other conquests were made by the Rom 


comnts cr Go to 


f Anti 


hus 
. Q È Vira che 
1 This war in Spain had been carried on by 026 | as ttt 
a shepherd, but afterwards an able generale 
murdered. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


SECT I. 
FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF CARTHAGE TO THE END OF 


THE SEDITION OF THE GRACCHI.—U.C. 621. 


Seldom is faction’s ire in haughty minds 
; i Extinguish’d but by death ; it oft, like flame 
varthage al Suppress’d, breaks forth again, and blazes higher.—May. 
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2 
ans? 1, Inverted, part. changed. person could bear in the com- 
6, Irritated, part. provoked, exaspe- Monwealth; it gave a right to sit 
rated, in the senate. 
8. Uten’sils, s. instruments, tools. 20. Indig’nity, se affront, disgrace, in- 
10, Harang’ues, s. speeches, orations. sult. 
Roman arny”! Il, Difadem, s. crown, an emblem of | 21. Major‘ity, s. the greater number. 
l x royalty, 24. Inspec’tion, s. an examination, a 
lt. Ex’pedite, v. to facilitate, to hasten. looking into. . 
18, Ques'torship, s, the first office any | 27. Insid/iously, ad. treacherously, slily. 
wer of. Antic! soroserereersesese 
1. Tue Romans being now left without a rival, the tri- 
umphs and the spoils of Asia induced a taste for splen- 
r arms! did expense; and this produced avarice and inverted ambi- 
tio. 2. The two Gracchi! were the first who saw this 
Strange corruption among the great, and resolved to repress 
it, by renewing the Licinian law, which had enacted, that 
p no person in the state should possess above five hundred 
(lâ A $ 
toavert™ acres of land. 3. Tiberius Gracchus, the elder of the two, 
fence ol Was, both for the advantages of his person and the quali- 
ele ties : i er ` 
i ofhis mind, very different from Scipio, of whom he 
ns? th. the grandson. He seemed more ambitious of power 
oma ; : . 
Ot T desirous of glory ; his compassion for the oppressed 
a qe EANTA E 0 F 
$ equal to his animosity against the oppressors ; but un 
A o appi c 6 9 
vit me his passions, rather than his reason, operated even 
was a MS pursuits of virtue ; and these always drove him be- 


| Youd the line of duty. 4. This was the disposition of 


1 


ne! 
IK, by Corn 


pie Gracchi were the sons of T. Sempro/nius Gracchus, 
Semprofnia, daughter of Scip‘io Africa/nus. 


LG S 
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the elder Gracchus, who found the low 
ready to second all his proposals, 5, 
though at first carried on with proper Moderation, mi| yan 
disgusted the rich, who endeavoured to persia a : 
| ple that the proposer only aimed at disturbing the pe 
ment, and throwing all things into confusion, ih 

e wiped of then oe 
pressions from the mi, sire 

the people, already irritated by their wrongs; and atla the 
the law was passed. ak 
a The death of Attalus, king of Per‘gamus', b| he 
nished Gracchus with a new opportunity of gratifying! Gk 
meaner part of the people at the expense of the gret | 
This king had by his last will made the Romans hisk 
and it was now proposed, that the money so lets 
be divided among the poor, in order to furnish then 
proper utensils for cultivating the lands which became t 
by the late law of partition. 9. This caused still ge” him 
disturbances than before, and the senate assembled up hun 
Occasion, in order to concert the most proper mel int 
securing these riches to themselves, which they ne Test 
above the safety of the commonwealth. 10, Ti toe 
numerous dependents who were willing to give 1P y] man 
for plenty and ease. These, therefore, were ona 
_ to be in readiness to intimidate the people, ee) 
e no such opposition ; and who were now attendit 
harangues of Gracchus in the Capitol. 1 na En 
clamour was raised by the clients of the great % a ns 
and by the favourers of the law on the other 
found his speech entirely interrupted, 
to be attended to : till, at last, raising b 4 
to intimate that his life was in danger, the P i 


è ith gel e 
1 Per'gamus was a celebrated. empire in Asia Minor, ha 
the same name (now Bergamo), famous for its extens ent 
wards removed to Alexan’dria by Cleopa tra; and foz F piin: 
oo) having been first invented there 

iv. 
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rders ogl senate gave out that he wanted a diadem. 12. In conse- 
he abore ha quence of this, an universal uproar spread itself through all 
eration, pej ranks of people ; the corrupt part of the senate were of 
suade ther, opinion that the consul should defend the commonwealth 
ng the pors, by force of arms ; but this prudent magistrate declining 
ision, G, }f such violence, Scipio Nas‘ica, kinsman to Gracchus, imme- 
loquence ci diately rose up, and preparing himself for the contest, de- 
m the mii) sired that all who would defend the dignity and authority of 
; and atlas} the laws, should follow him. 18. Upon this, attended by 

a large body of senators and clients armed with clubs, 
Ygamus!, É he went directly to the Capitol, striking down all who ven- 
tured to resist. 


' gratifying’ reais! 
the gret | 14. Tihe’tius Gracchus, perceiving by the tumult that 
nans hisha] bis life was in danger, endeavoured to fly; and throwing 


so let ii] Sway his robe to expedite his escape, attempted to get 
nish then through the throng; but happening to fall over a person 
i became $1 already on the ground, Sature’ius, one of his colleagues in 
ed stilge” the tribuneship, who was of the opposite faction, struck 
bled utt” = dead with a piece of a seat; and not less than three 
i| 'undred of his hearers shared the same fate, being killed 
jz] Mthe tumult, 15. Nor did the vengeance of the senate 
test here, but extended to numbers of those who seemed 
nea} © “Spouse his cause ; many of them were put to death, 
pj Many were banished, and nothing was omitted to inspire | 
A people with an abhorrence of his pretended crimes. 


rho e} i : 
2 din oon after the death of Gracchus, a rebellion broke out in | 
Pee sly among the slaves, who exasperated by the cruelties 


i pecised upon them by their masters, revolted, and hav- 
e Apae zed Enna?, chose one Eunus for their king. This 

1 Monarch gained considerable advantages over the 
i mee the strong city of Tauromin'ium, and pro- 
coy © war upwards of six years. At length he was 
if ay defeated by the consul Rupilius, and his fol- 


h is the beau- 
ied off by 


No , ; 
W Castro Janni, in the centre of Sicily, near whic 


Whence Proserpine was said to have been carr 
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lowers slaughtered or executed : 
prison. 


| to be much dreaded by the great, so he was at firs, 
LE irt ling to incur their resentment, by aims beyond hire 3 
he, therefore, lived in retirement, unseen and 

| 17. But while he thus seemed desirous of avoiding 
larity, he was employed in his solitude in the ig 
eloquence, which was the surest means to obtainit 


tic, At length, when he thought himself qualified to sr 


to the army in Sardin‘ia, which he easily obtained) gan i 
H valour, affability, and temperance in his office, wt 
i marked by all. 19. The king of Numidia send the s 
sent of corn to the Romans, ordered his ambas 
say, that it was a tribute to the virtues of Caius Gn of th 
20. This the senate treated with contempt ® is 
barbarians; which so inflamed the resentment i 
Gracchus, that he immediately came from r. Fo, 
complain of the indignity thrown upon his E. i 
to offer himself for the tribuneship of the peop 4 
was then that this youth, who had been hie 
proved a more formidable enemy than ee 


osti” f 
had been. Notwithstanding the warmest A arg 
the Senate, he was declared tribune by ® ia pis 
w. i 


rity; and he now prepared for the carect 
had run before hith. 


5 a lw 
22, Hi npiv aN 
22. His first effort was to have Pomp!” hp 


3 h cited” EA Wi 
most inveterate of his brother’s enemies, rial ) 
people ; but rather than stand the event E nes! y 
to go into voluntary banishment. 23: 7" ei i 
an edi n 


i i 
ct, granting 'the freedom of the city ae WAT m 
of La/tium, and soon after to all the ie a 
side of the Alps. 24, He afterwards ing ot 
corn at a moderate standard, and procul 
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tribution of it among the people. 25. He then proceeded 
to an inspection into the late corruptions of the senate B in 
“which the whole body being convicted of bribery, extor- 
“f tion, and the sale of offices (for at that time a total dege- 
‘| neracy seemed to have taken place), a law was made 
transferring the power of judging corrupt magistrates from 
f OAE the senate to the knights, which made a great alteration in 
ate ll the constitution. 
ae 26. Gracchus, by these means, being grown not only 
Pein popular, but powerful, was become an object at which the 
senate aimed all their resentment. 27. But he soon found 
the nen the populace a faithless and unsteady support. They be- 
- obtainel gan to withdraw all their confidence from him, and to place 
office, mt itupon Drusus, a man msidiously set up against him by 
ia sending) the senate. 28. It was in vain that he revived the Licin‘ian 
law in their favour, and called up several of the inhabitants 
ofthe different towns of Italy to his support: the senate 
: Agiered all to depart from Rome, and even sent one 
í Manger to prison whom Gracchus had invited to live with 
m the #8 him, and honoured with his table and friendship. 29. To 
rept T indignity was shortly after added a disgrace of a more 
people ; a tendency ; for, standing for the tribuneship a third 
herto is a he was rejected. It was supposed that the officers, 
| Ban: Was to make the return, were bribed to reject 
gh fairly chosen. 


Questions for Examination. 


yy ating 2 
He resolved to repress the corruption which had taken 

ee the manners of the people ? 

Had he ay the character of Tiberius Gracchus ? 
ò How seny influence with the people? 
id the S the Licinian law received ? 
` What fi People believe them ? 

a qitered his views? 

caer (an tae Vantages occurred to the Romans by his death? 

as the effect of this will ? 


quences followed this great prosperity of the Roman 
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f 10. What measures did they adopt for this Purpose? 
Hi 11. What was the consequence of their interia him, doi 
i 12. Was this insinuation believed ? nel aa 
{ 13. Did Scipio use violence ? he migh 
ran 14. What was the fate of Gracchus and his friends? fray. 3 
i 15. Were his enemies satisfied with this vengeance? 
16. What became of Caius Gracchus in the mean time? 
17. Was he really desirous of avoiding popularity ? 
18. In what way did he bring himself into notice? ns, hon 
: 19. What proof of esteem was given him? koi 
20. How was this compliment received ? jse ve 
- What was the consequence of this resentment? brought 
22, What was his first effort ? retence 
23. What was his next act ? P h 
) 24. What was the next? determi 
ii 25. What followed ? 
26. What was the consequence of these acts ? 
y 27. Did he find steady friends? : 
i 28. Were his measures of precaution successful ? 
R ~ 29. What farther indignities did he experience ? 


apprised 
kind of : 


SECTION II. whom i 


What blind, detested madness could afford 7 
Such horrid license to the murdering sword? 
Say, Romans, whence so dire a fury rose, 
To glut with Latian blood your barbarou te 
Could you in wars like these provoke il i 

Wars, where no triumphs on the yis w grast! likely t 


S foes? 


owE'S 


the 
re cena rd 
3. Recrimina'tion, s. return of abuse,{19. Ve'nal, a. mee puas 
ee an accusation retorted back. eM s, the G 
- Controversy, s. matter in dispute. |20. Aristoc'Tacys ly- 
16 Extra/neous, a. foreign; strange: * the nobles oy ri of Flac 


fod, v. agten 4 
17. Promulga'tion, s. publication, the act|22. Concurr ed, a selousi % It y 
of making known. Av'arice, $e 


vesoreseseroenrere 


1s was 
1. Ir was now seen that the fate of Gracchus € 


on. Opim‘ius, the consul, was not content men 
tection of the senate, the knights, and 4 py andit 
of slaves and clients; he ordered a body 3 o fe at 
were mercenaries in the Roman serve a of 
attend him. 2. Thus guarded, and cone ere 
tiority of his forces, he insulted Gracchus Y 
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him, doing all in his power to produce a quarrel, in which 
he might have a pretence for dispatching his enemy in the 
fray. 3. Gracchus avoided all recrimination, and, as if 
apprised of the consul’s designs, would not even wear any 
kind of arms for his defence. 4. His friend Ful’vius Flac- 
however, a zealous tribune, was not so remiss, but 


et 


cus, 
resolvi 
brought up several countrymen to R 
pretence of desiring employment. 5. When the day for 
determining the controversy was arrived, the two parties, 
atly in the morning, attended at the Capitol, where, while 
the consul was sacrificing, according to custom, one of the 
lictors taking up the entrails of the beast that was slain, 
in order to remove them, could not forbear crying out to 
Flaccus and his party, “ Make way, ye factious citizens, 
forhonest men.” 6. This insult so provoked the party to 
whom it was addressed, that they instantly fell upon him, 
md pierced him to death with the instruments they used 
f writing, which they then happened to have in their 
hands. 7. This murder caused a great disturbance in the 
sembly. Gracchus, who saw the consequences that were 


ayb likely to ensue, reprimanded his party for giving hist enga 
d to lead 


g. It was there he 
n made by the con- 


er his head, or that 
ard. 
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| 


ed to oppose party against party, and for this purpose 
ome, who came under 


aay Ot Vea 
any med; that a proclamation had bee 
neem ils, that wh . A 
of F osoever should bring eith 
ca should receive its weight in gold as 2 rew 
l t was to no purpose that he sent the youngest son of 
ae who was yet a child, with proposals for an accom- 
odati ; 
s “Nation. The senate and the consuls, who were sensible 


A Of thei 
oN eit Superiority, rejected all his offers, and resolved to 


1 

Ash E +e wife, who ten- 

deny» Was leaving his h for that purpose, his wife, W 

A Uy loved ier g his house 10! Pp bathed in tears, and 
h oth her husband and her coant DaT dn pot to Fis 


oldin; 
dy rabble. 


1 . 
lite S, ater arms their only son, earnestly bes 
Precious, by confiding in an unstea 
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punish his offence with nothing less than death; a 
t offered pardon also to all who should leave hini 
diately. 10. This produced the desired effect; iy 
fell from him by degrees, and left him with ve 
{ \ forces. il. In the meantime, Opim‘ius, the eons 


16. T 
peached 


what Wi 


Hit thirsted for slaughter, leading his forces up ty yy; 
hy Av’entine, fel] in among the crowd with ungover 
A terrible slaughter of the scarcely resisting mi 


i upon the spot. 12: Flaccus attempted to find sdti 
i ruinous cottage; but, being discovered, was slain, wiythat hac 
eldest son. Gracchus, at first, retired to the tenpftion, a1 
Dian’a, where he resolved to die by his own hand, bs 
ahr’ prevented by two of his faithful friends and i 
Pompo'nius and Lucin‘ius, who forced him to s 
by flight. Thence he made the best of his way to6 
bridge that led from the city, still attended by a 
generous friends, and a Grecian slave, ee “a an o 
Philoc'rates. 13. But his pursuers still pressed IF 


¢ the bres 
from behind, and when come to the foot 0 a woli 
was obliged to turn and face the enemy: owls 


were soon slain, defending him against ae s ore 
was forced to take refuge, with his slave, in ‘a J 
the Tiber, which had long been dedicated a kA, 
14. Here, finding himself surrounded a on is he 
no way left of escaping, he prevailed ae pille 4 
dispatch him. The slave immediately on 
and fell down upon the body of his wig ga 
pursuers coming up, cut off the hea se Ie 
placed it for a while as a trophy 0” ® es we 
after, one Septimule’ius? carried it home : 
the brain, artfully filled it with lead, in O ies 
weight, and then received of the const 
yf gold as his recompense. 


; ws 
. ip for GH 
1 This man professed great friendship 
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16. Thus died Caius Gracchus’. He is usually im- 
peached by historians, as guilty of sedition; but from 
Obs thee what we see of his character, the disturbance of public 
h verris tranquillity was rather owing to his opposers than to him ; 
I const y 
up to Nation of the Gracchi, we should rather call them the sedition 
overnatel sf the senate against the Gracchi : since the efforts of the 


that instead of calling the tumults of that time the sedi- 


ing mislatter were made in vindication of a law to which the 
zens weessenate had assented ; and the designs of the former were 
nd steltst}supported by an extraneous armed power from the country, 
‘ship, wigthat had never before meddled in the business of legisla- 
the tenjjtion, and whose introduction gave a most irrecoverable 
hand, taiblow to the constitution. 17. Whether the Gracchi were 
and filimactuated by motives of ambition or of patriotism, in the 
eipromulgation of the law, it is impossible to determine ; 
way {ome)but from what appears, justice was on their side, and all 
ded by Ë injury on that of the senate. 18. In fact this body was 
duw changed from that venerable assembly which we have 
ën overthrowing Pyrrhus and Hannibal, as much by 
i thelr Virtues as their arms. They were now only to be 
Jis tno! distinguished from the rest of the people by their-superior 
crowd luxuries, and ruled the commonwealth by the weight of 
an authority gained:from riches and mercenary dependents. 
gn. The venal and the base were attached to them from 
z Motives of self-interest ; and they who still ventured to be 
i p pendent, were borne down, and entirely lostin an in- 
ji ae Majority. 20. In short, the empire at this period 
a the government of a hateful aristocracy i the 
i S, who were formerly accounted protectors of the 
kople, becoming rich themselves, and having no Jonger 


‘to seek 


Vs 
u DA 
ch was the severity of the consul Opimiius, that not content 


it] z 
l ‘i aiat Gracchus, and the slaughter of above three thousan 
J] and condemne 


tp qe adh ¢ 
odie a g ots on Mount Aventine he imprisoned d 
| he could discover: 


1e all E 
Yen we friends of that unfortunate man whom ‘a 
{ftom eh tender age of young Fulvius Flaccus did not screen 
donc e consul’s yi 2 : infia, the wife a Gracchus, was 
engeance; and Jiucin‘ia, 


ved of her dowry. 
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236 HISTORY OF ROME, 
opposite interests from those of the senate, 

their oppressions ; for the Struggle was e 
patricians and plebeians, who only nominally its } 
between the rich and the poor. 21. The a 
of the state being by these means reduced uk 
af hopeless subjection, instead of looking atte ne 
only sought for a leader; while the rich, wih Ms 


the danger was over. 22. Thus both parties of it: 
concurred in giving up their freedom; the fani 
senate first made the dictator, and the hatred ofthe 
kept him in his office. Nothing can be more èf 
to a thinking mind than the government of Rus 
this period, till it found refuge under the pmlc 
Augustus}, 


Questions for Examination. 


3 hos! 
1. What appearances now threatened the life of Grace 


2. How did he commence hostilities ? 
3. How did Gracchus attempt to divert the storm 
4. Were his friends equally prudent? aes 
5. What unhappy incident increased the animosity 
6. How was this insult revenged? 
7. What was the consequence of this outrage ? 
8. What news did he hear on his arrival? 
9. Did he attempt to conciliate his enemies, 
Successful ? 


? 


1 From the death of Grac'chus until the first iga 
ome was governed by a venal and profligate i 

a coalition of the.most powerful families. 905 
this body, the offices of state were openly sold t a 
redress of grievances was to be obtained only by 
for vengeance than the oppressor would give 10 
of popular rights was punished as treason, 
as criminal acts of sedition. The young P? 
system, became the scourge of the state, 
from their violence or their lust, when the ™ J 
by their friends and relatives insured them 1™P 


however flagrant or disgraceful. 
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offer accepted ? 


vas this 
ait oy H v was the conduct of the consul ? 
TOW aly. What was the fate of the chiefs? 
ally dies 3, Did Gracchus effect his escape? f 
’ “Mig, Did he fall into the hands of his enemies ? 
He love 5, What artifice did avarice contrive ? 
ced to ,u6. Was the conduct of Gracchus deserving of praise or blame? 
1. By what motives were the Gracchi supposed to be actuated ? 
ng after yg, What was the character of the senate at this period? 


ich, with p09: What was the character of their adherents? 
a Wi oe ‘ 

, |. What was the nature of their government? 
htest appl. What concurred to perpetuate this tyranny? 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


the fears o 
SECT. I. 


red ofthe 
e more 
t of Ror 
he protets 


TO THE PERPETUAL 
THE FIRST STEP 


ROM THE SEDITION OF GRACCHUS, 
DICTATORSHIP OF SYLLA, WHICH WAS 
TOWARDS THE RUIN OF THE COMMONWEALTH. —U. C. 634. 


By brutal Marius, and keen Sylla, first 
Effused the deluge dire of civil blood, 
{ Unceasing woes began, and this, or that 
` (Deep-drenching their revenge) nor virtue spared, 
Nor sex, nor age, nor quality, nor name, 
ill Rome, into human shambles turn’d, 


Made deserts lovely- THOMSON. 


n? 
desessooroseserese 
‘ ©. Reprit 
ity! Rant 4. something seized by{17. Vigilance, $ watchfulness. | 
inju retaliation for robbery or|21. Spe’cious, 4- showy, plausible, art- 
Aggressie ul. 
ete s, a first attack, cause of|24. Conspic'uous, % easy to be scen, 
r 2) Clem'ency lain. 
q were W Participa . mercy, kindness. 27. suffrages, s, votes. 
5 fissare, a $: sharing. 31. Tumul'tuary, 4 irregular, con- 
vat ı 3. persons sent on pri- fused 
e messages, secret agents. p Propi'tiate, v- to render favourable. 


{> 

AY Wenn th 

a MDtion at h e Romans were in this state of deplorable cor- 
Aeir transa pne, they nevertheless were very successful in 
LJN ctions with foreign powers. 

tin eee victories, a signal one was 8 

a » king of Numidia. He was 8 


ained over 
andson to 


€ of the : ata tained 
Most remarkable of these victories was that ob , 
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Massinis’sa, who sided with Ro 
educated’ with the two young 
Inherit the kingdom. 3 


Me against H Wl, 


5 Being Superior jn a 
both, and greatly in favour with the People, he shay 
i Hiemp’sal, the eldest son, but Adherbal, 
t escaped, and fled to the Romans for succour, 4 


4 and the 
tha, sensible how much ayarice and injustice kilobliged 
: 


| into the senate, sent his ambassadors to Romesii 11. J 
presents, which so successfully prevailed, that tiifound « 
decreed him half the kingdom, thus acquired by: 
and usurpation, and sent ten commissioners 
ij 4 between him and Adher’bal. 5. The commi Ho 
Ri whom Opim’ius, the enemy of Gracchus, was amen) 
Ray ing to follow the example which the senate his 
were also bribed to bestow the richest and “a everal 
iis parts of that kingdom upon the usurper. K 
ii Í gurtha resolved to possess himself of the i 
i willing to give a colour to his ambition, ra ! 
à $ in the beginniug, incursions in order W ry ‘a I 
ib which he knew how to convert into seem ie i 


. : . rer, 3 
got him into his power, a) come Shy 
8. The Roman people, who had still s aS his ce 


bay 
ig tres 

+ S : f this 
remaining, unanimously complained 2 : 


be si] 
procured a decree that Jugurtha. should pofi 
ae. nb Oa 
person before them, to give’ an eas no oP 
2 tha ma 
had accepted bribes. 9, Jugurtha } of Ro 
throwing himself upon the clemency 


z 10% 
- Wot ordets A 
giving the people satisfaction, he had 


- 


k Gaul 
over the Averni, a nation inhabiting that parte win 
vergne; they were defeated by Fa/bius Maximu r dt 4 
hundred and twenty thousand men, either. 
Rhone. (Flor, 1. ii, c. 2.) Bitultick, the E 5 
by a base stratagem, and kept in captivity 4 s of jon? 
So unmindful were the senate of all the laws % tF 
when they militated against their interest- PaT 
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doty. 10. In the meantime, Alba‘nus, me consul, was 
dsent with an army to follow him; who giving up the 
A direction of it to Av‘lus, his brother, a person who was 
every. way unqualified for the command, the Romans were 
compelled to hazard a battle upon disadvantageous terms ; 
cour, diad the whole army, to avoid being cut to pieces, was 
justice bi obliged tó pass under the yoke. 

Romer) 11. In this condition, Metellus, the succeeding consul, 


J ,upeveral battles, forced out of his own dominions, and 

the wefo"sttained to beg-a peace. 13. Thus all things promised 
; 

Metel‘lus a happy termination of the war, but he was frus- 


ly : 6 x S i; z rs 
mted in his expectations by the intrigues of Ca‘ius Ma‘rius, 


ts lieutenant, who came in to reap that harvest of glory 
Mhich the other's industry had sown. 14. Ca‘ius Ma’rius 
y his i r am o village near Arpin'ium, of poor parents, 3E? 
muide one "or living by their labour. As he had been bred 

na participation of their toils, his manners were as rude 
j Shis countenance was frightful. He was a man of extra- 


rai 
gy Stature, incomparable strength, and undaunted 
avery, x 


ming 4 


l . 
A When Metellus was obliged to solicit at Rome for a 
io Muance of his command, Ma’rius, whose ambition knew 
"y . . . 
i gain ee Was resolved to obtain it for himself, and thus 
1 the glory of putting an end to the war. 16. To 


nat ; r i 
j nd he privately inveighed against Metel lus by his 


Jugurtha at the mercenary, Ee 
mans, that he is said to have exclaimed, one eae 
nd Oh, Rome! thov wouldst thyself be sold, could a chap 

X © Purchase thee.” 
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| emissaries at Rome, and having excited as 
against him, he had leave granted him to 
for the consulship, which he obtained,’ ¢ 


f | pectation and interest of the nobl 


Pitit of iy 
GO there 
Ontrary toy 


up of 
concil 
At fir 
posal 
this t 
being 

his all 
made 

chains 
stance 
his oy 


es, 
| 17. Marius, being thus invested with the supren 
ti. of managing the war, showed himself every way fi 
} commission. His vigilance was equal to his vabe 
| he quickly made himself master of the cities which 
| tha had yet remaining in Numid‘ia’. 18. This untia 
prince, finding himself unable to make opposition & 
was obliged to have recourse for assistance to Bi 
king of Maurita’nia, to whose daughter he was to deg 
A battle soon after ensued, in which the Numitiit} adorn 
of prised the Roman camp by night, and gained a eoi 93, 
advantage. However, it was but of short contin the € 
Ma’rius soon after overthrew them in two sgl threat 
ments, in one of which, not less than ninety Ws” 4 di 
the African army were slain. 19. Bocchus ne a 
the Romans too powerful to be resisted, did ae 
expedient to hazard his own crown, to protect - 
aily ; he therefore determined to make vane: of Re 
ever conditions he might obtain it; and Po | them 
to Rome, imploring protection. 20. The i i whic 
the ambassadors with their usual haughtine sip agair 
complying with their request, granted hee 
their friendship, but their pardon. 
some time, he was given to understand, 


intrig 


a} ance: 
+ stands 
Notwith id 98 


e 
that th tinue 


Tefle 


« che 
1 It has been said with great truth, tha ical y 
friends” Jugur'tha experienced this : pomi ove! 
warmest attachment to Jugur'tha, was Bree Y 
Metellus to persuade his master, that oe sent a 
absolutely necessary. Jugur/tha according Y to 
pro-consul, professing his readiness to subm1 
he was required to send to the Romans 200, nda 
all his elephants, a certain number of horses a dit 
The king complied’ exactly with these ne till obli 
weakening his resources, he found himsel S oul 


war, or submit to such farther impositions 2$ 
net only his crown, but his life. 
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eo thee | 2? of Jugurtha to the Romans would, in some measure, 
eeh conciliate their favour, and soften their resentment. 21. 
ntrary ti E set 
vary a At first the pride of Bocchus struggled against such a pro- 


posal; but a few interviews with Sylla reconciled him to 
this treacherous measure, and Jugurtha was given up, 
being drawn into ambuscade by the specious pretences of 
his ally, who deluded him by desiring a conference. Being 
made a prisoner, the Numidian monarch was loaded with 
chains, and carried by Marius to Rome, a deplorable in- 
stance of blighted ambition. 22. He did not long survive 
t his overthrow, being condemned by the senate to be starved 
he wasa to death in prison, a short time after he had been made to 
Numidian adorn the triumph of the conqueror, 
ned a ti 23, Marius, by this and two succeeding victories over 
; continut] the Cim'bri and Teut'ones, who had ravaged Gaul and 
threatened northern Italy, having become very formidable 
to distant nations in war, became soon after much more 
a dangerous to his fellow-citizens in peace. 24. The strength . 
A which he had given to the popular party every day grew 
4 pore conspicuous, and the Italians, being frustrated by the 
intrigues of the senate, in their aims of gaining the freedom 
j of Rome, resolved upon obtaining by force, what was refused 
be them as a favour. This gave rise to the Social War, in 
Which most of the states of Italy entered into a confederacy 
a Rome, in order to obtain a redress of their griev- 
ees, ` 
a on a lapse of two years, this war ee 
an 
| reflect React has porn a Pe ee power of 
the Par, er conquered or cong ; E 
wi s was in danger of being destroyed. < 
en, therefore, their compliance by degrees, they began 
Hig the freedom of the city to such of the rajo 
nd | You! as had not revolted. They then offered it to such as 
ns Apat AHA ud lay down their arms. 27. This unexpected Vona 
Baie e effect; the allies, with mutual distrust, offered each 


wy ase 7 it 
Parate treaty ; the senate took them one. by one into 


ome, M 


0 his aloe 


y 
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favour; but gave the freedom of the city in such 
| that, not being empowered to vot ; 


: e until all the oth 
had given their suffrages, 


ys 
they had Very little seii 
constitution. 


tt 

28. This destructive war being congl 
began to think of turning their arms agai 
the most powerful and warlike monarch of th: g 
29. For this expedition Ma’rius had long been prs 


SSocmomaane 
ddon u a e w oS 


ii but Sylla had interest enough to ‘get himself appoini W y 
| the expedition. Maʻrius, however, tried all his ats: ae 
the people to get his appointment reversed; and th ta 
mand of the army, intended ‘to oppose Mithridates 19. D 
R ordered to be transferred from Sylla to Ma'rius, 3 ae 
be consequence of this, Ma‘rius immediately sent oiana ey 
; Rome to take the command in his name. Butin Si y 
being obeyed, the officers’ were slain, and Sylla m4 z b 
if treated by his army to lead them directly to take s; 1M 
ihe vengeance upon all his enemies at Rome. + aa 
81. Accordingly, his soldiers centered am ae 

hand, as a place taken by storm. Marius and SP) s): 


ag 
at the head of a tumuliuary body of their ae 
tempted to oppose their entrance; and the m 
selves, who feared the sackage of the placea f 
stones and tiles from the houses upon hoa ee 
So unequal a conflict lasted longer than E oblig 
expected; at length Ma’rius and his party Me jibetd 
Seek safety by flight, after having vainly 0% 
the slaves who would assist them. 


P ‘nation. 
Questions for Eaxaminatio 


o 
1. Was this internal degeneracy of the Roman peor fie! 
by ill success abroad ? ho was J ug 
2. What signal Victory did they obtain, and who 


Je 9008 


by ot 

Shing 5 à ans ius $ 
1 This king incurred the resentment of the Ra Ag me 
on some of their allies, and by putting Op'pius 2r rupti" | 
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3, By what means did he obtain the crown? 

4, How did he propitiate the Romans? ; 

5, How did these commissioners discharge their trust ? 

& Was Jugurtha satisfied with this allotment? 

7. Did this answer his purpose? N 

8, Did the Romans. sufter this treachery to pass unpunished ? 

9, Did Jugurtha obey this summons? ` 

‘10. Were hostilities commenced against him, and what was the result? 

l. What was the condition of the army when Metellus assumed the 

command ? 

12. Did this deplorable state continue? 

13, Did Metellus enjoy the fruits of his victories? 

14, Who was Caius Marius ? 

lő. What resolution did he adopt? 

16. By what artifices did he succeed in his design? 

17. What was the conduct of Marius in his new command? 

18. To:whom did Jugurtha have recourse in his extremity ? | 

| I Did Bocchus continue to befriend Jugurtha ? | 
a Was his request complied with? 

21. Did Bocchus submit to this condition ? 


nt officers! 22, What became of Jugurtha after this? 
But ins a How did Marius conduct himself after his victories? _ 
Sylla wie a What was the consequence of his attempts at popularity? 
y ae Was this war of long continuance ? 
to take S$ 26. What measures did tlie senate adopt to end it? 
i Mint was the consequence.of this measure ? 
$ 29, vo whom did the senate next turn their arms? 
city smut 30. Whe Was appointed to command this expedition? 
sul ial 31, hae was the consequence of this order? 
and SUP) 3l. Did Sylla comply with their request? 


32. Wh 


at was the issue of the contest? 


jtizens 
, thre of 
truders * 
Jd have 
ere ob 
red ibe 


A u 2 => ”; 
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SECTION II. 


7 : A It is a vain attempt 
To bind th’ ambitious and unjust by treaties; 


These they elude a thousand specious Ways; 
Or, if they cannot find a fair pretext, 
They blush not in the face of heaven to break then, 


Tuoysy, 


stop 
2. Quag’mire, s. a bog, a deep miry Participate, r. to share. awfu 
place. 21. Subordina'tion, s.a com: 
4. Cim’brian, s. a native of Cimbria, cipline. heh 
now Denmark. 25. Con’voked, v. called tozeta 
Presump'tion, s. great boldness. sembled. unal 


6. Pree’tor, s. the governor of a pro- 
vince. 

9. Inhos'pitable, a. unkind to stran- 
gers, unfriendly. 


27. Proscri’bed, v. condemned ts 
Intermis’sion, s. 
. Perpetu’ity, s. contin 


28. i 
29. Capri'cious, a. whim 
30. Abdica’tion, s. a resigning a f" 


12. Obnox’ious, a. offensive, disagree- 
able, 
13. Propi'tiate, v. to soften, to subdue. 
14. Sa’tiated, v. satisfied, glutted. 
Ab'rogated, v. repealed, annulled. 
19. Suspen’sion, s. a cessation, or laying 
aside for a time, 


up. s 
Note. Gladiator, s. a ma Ge 
afford amusement to wa 
by fighting in the publie bam 


a“ 
1. Syra now finding himself master of the city, es 
modelling the laws so as to favour his ont 
Ma’rius, driven out of Rome, and declared a ae 4 
at the age of seventy, was obliged to save ee 
tended and on foot, from the pursuit of those 2 im 
his life’. 2. After having wandered for Bac 
this deplorable condition, he found every nee 
increase, and his pursuers making nearer ® s of Mu 
this distress he concealed himself ‘n the mae in’ 
ne *, where he continued a night up toig 2 pati 
mire. 8. At break of day he left this a dingt 
made towards the sea-side, in hopes oran 


soco vé! teri 
disco” n 
og < 0 n 
facilitate his escape; but being known 4 sell) ever 
are h 
E. i ing betray’ e} 
1 Sulpi’cius, the colleague of Ma’rius, being rake ove gon A Ma 


slaves, had his head struck off, and fixed on with his f 
Tostra. The treacherous slave was rewarded ro 
sum of money, and then thrown headlong JA 
(Valerius Maximus.) e aand go mi 
2 A town of Campa'nia, between Sinues 54 
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some of the inhabitants, he was conducted to a neigh- 
pouring town, with a halter round his neck, without 
clothes, and covered with mud; and in this condition 
was sent to prison. 4. The governor of the place, wil- 
“ling to conform to the orders of the senate, soon after 
sent a Cim/brian slave to dispatch him; but the barbarian 
no sooner entered the dungeon for this purpose than he 
stopped short, intimidated by the dreadful visage and 
awful voice of the fallen general, who sternly demanded if 
he had the presumption to kill Cai'us Ma’rius? The slave, 
unable to reply, threw down his sword, and rushing back 
from the prison, cried out, that he found it impossible 
to kill him! 5. The governor, considering the fear of 
the slave as an omen in the unhappy exile’s favour, gave 
him his freedom; and, commending him to his fortune, 
Provided him with a ship to convey him from Italy. 6. 
He was forced by a tempest on the coast of Sicily. A 
Roman quiestor, who happened to be there, resolved to 
seize him; and he lost sixteen of his crew, who were 
Killed in their endeavours to cover his retreat to the 
ship. He afterwards landed in Africa, near Carthage, and, 
overwhelmed with melancholy, sat himself down amongst 
the ruins of that desolate place. He soon, however, had 
orders from the pretor to retire. 7. Ma’rius, who remem- 
bered his having once served this very man in necessity, 
could not suppress his indignation at finding ingratitude 
enner; and, preparing to obey, bid ne messenger 
all his master, that he had seen Ma'rius sitting among the 


ik them, 
Turous, 


) share, 
j. a commaty 


lled tegeta 
ndemmed tizi 


a pause cris 
ntinvance. | 
ie) 


int : 
H ace pect Carthage ; intimating the greatness of his fall, by 
i Pl a desolation that was around him. 8. He once more 
ing 4 : Í 
i varel i arked, and not knowing where to land without encoun 
i ag t a, expecting 


ae an enemy, he spent the winter at se 
; y hour the return of a messenger from his son, whom 
corse) 4, SA sent to solicit protection from the African prince 
drasta], 9, After long expectation, instead of the 
Messenger, his son himself ae having escaped from 
m3 
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the inhospitable court: of that monarch; where be hale 
kept, not as a friend, but. as. a) prisoner, and had y 
just time enough to prevent his; father from sha 
same fate. 

10. In this situation they were informed that. Cin, 
of their party who-hadi remained at Rome; had puthi 
at the head. of a large. army, collected) out of thel 
states, wlio had espoused his:cause. Nor was it long 
they joined. their forces: at the: gates of: Rome.. Syl 
at that. time ‘absent: conducting the: war'against Mithit 
11. Cinna marched! into: the: city ; but Ma'rius stopp, 
refused to enter,, alleging, that. having: been banished 
public decree; it was necessary to have another to aut i 
his-retumn’.. It was. thus: that he desired to give ae 
tated, cruelties: the: appearance: of justice ; and while k 
about: to: destroy thousands, to pretend an. implicit ‘ 
‘tion for. the laws. 12. An assembly of the ey 
called, they began: to:reverse: his banishment’ but a 
scarcely gone through three of the tribes, eo 
of restraining-his desire: of revenge; he entered wil 
the head, of his. guards, andi massacred alk who ; 
obnoxious: to: him, without remorse: oF pity: e 
who sought to-propitiate the: tyrant's 188°» a {hoe 
- by his command. iw his presence: many a mh 
had never offended him were put to death i Tl 
even his. own: officers never: approached a pis 2“ 
ror’. 14, Having im this: manner me ai 
‘he: next abrogated all the: laws: which ¥ 


tg i; 


oj 
ater he oE N 
atest Deity oime { 
and tattered dress, suffering his hair and beara E man ones 
uncombed; and’ walked with a slow pace., 1 se mourn 
the? 


rather than compassion. (Plutarch in See : cane thi 
2 He gave his guards an order, that we ould Ako “You 
and was not answered with the like civility» "e to M 


3 a 
massacred. (Plut, in Mario.) Many who © 
to the tyrant were thus cut im pieces. 
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nd then made himself consul with Cinna. 15. 
Thus gratified in his two favourite passions, vengeance 
and ambition, having once saved his country, and now 
deluged it with blood; at last, as if willing. to crown the 
pile of slaughter which he had made,. with his own. body, 
he died the- month after, not without suspicion: of. having 


his rival, a 


hastened his end. 

16. In the mean time these accounts were brought to 
Sylla, who had been sent against Mithrida’tes, and who 
was performing many signal exploits against. him ; hastily 
concluding’ a peace, therefore, he returned. home to take 
vengeance on his enemies at Rome. 

17. Nothing could intimidate Cinna: from attempting 
to repel his opponent’. Being joined by Carbo, (now 
elected in the room of Vale‘rius, who had been slain) toge- 
ther with young Ma'rius, who inherited all the abilities and 
the ambition of his father, he determined: to send over part 


of the forces he had raised in Dalma’tia to oppose Sylla 
e accordingly 


hen, itt}, before he entered’ Italy. Some troops wer 

ved thee?) embarked ; but being dispersed. by a storm, the others that 
who Mi had not yet put to sea, absolutely refused to go. 18. 
gM Upon this, Cinna, quite furious at their disobedience, 
sere yw] Tushed forward to persuade them to’ their: duty. In the 


f the:soldiers being 
and was appre- 
produced a 
andy, while 


mean time one of the most mutinous © 
struck by am officer, returned the blow;: 
hended for his crime. This: ill-timed severity 
fmult and a mutiny through the whole army ; 
Cinna did all he could to appease jt, le: was run through 
| the body by one of the crowd. 
yy ae Scipio, the consul, wh 

y oon after allured by proposals 
A l e eon of arms being agreed upon, Syl“ 
d opposite camp, displaying those ™ 


o commanded against Sylla, 
for a treaty; buta 
yylla’s soldiers went 
ches which they 


1m, z ‘Jia about 
ay 5 orne ne 
this ‘o strengthen his interest, he married his d c seveminhis 


ti z Bee 
Youth, me to Julius Cæsar, whose abilities were co: 


aughter 
nspicucu 


M4 
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had acquired in their expeditions, 


and offering. 1 
pate with their fellow-citizens g0 p 


» in case they champa) con 
party. 20. In consequence cf this the Whole a 
clared unanimously for Sylla; and Scip'io ial 


emo 
and 
that he was forsaken and deposed, till he was inhoa We 


it by a party of the enemy, who, entering his tenu) Son 
him and his son prisoners. first 
21. In this manner both factions, exasperated bi Syll 
highest degree, and expecting no mercy on either; YS 
gave vent to their fury in several engagements, a 
forces on the side of young Marius, who now suc att 
his father in command, were the most numerous, butt nalo 
of Sylla better united, and more under subordination 
S$ Carbo, who commanded for Ma’rius in the field, sente 
legions to Prænes'te, to relieve his colleague, but w ) 
met by Pompey, afterwards surnamed the Great, BY 
file, who slew many of them, and dispersed the rest: k A 
soon after engaged Metellus, but was overcome, WE 
loss of ten thousand slain, and six thousand p 
ers'. 23. In consequence, Urba'nus, one o E 
killed himself, and Carbo fled to Africa, whet Ta 
dering a long time, he was at last delivered UP ‘a ; 
who, to please Sylla, ordered him to be beh 
| Sylla, now become undisputed master ° "A y 
entered Rome at the head of his army: Hae 
Supported in peace the glory which he had 
or, had he ceased to live when he ceased t 
25. Eight thousand men, who had ont 
carnage, surrendered themselves to th? ae 1 
ordered them to be put into the Villa Fu 


? 


miss 
num 


1 The news of this defeat so exasperated you 
orders to Ju/nius Bru'tus, then prætor at Rome, 
to death. (Appian.) This order was executed the 
and probably contributed to those dreadful scenes vest 
after followed. -< head was 4 i 

2 Young Ma'rius destroyed himself. and his 
Sylla’s order, exposed in the forum F 


to put ® 
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house in the Campus Martius; and, at the same time, 


TING tp 

o 4) Dar : . : 

Y chang sonvoked the senate ; there, without discovering the least 
o . . at 

vhole am: emotion, he spoke with great fluency of his own exploits, 

, scared and in the mean time, gave private directions that all those 


wretches whom he had confined, should be slain. 26. The 
senate, amazed at the horrid outeries of the sufferers, at 
first thought that the city was given up to plunder; but 
Sylla, witk an unembarrassed air, informed them, that it 
was only some criminals who were punished by his order, 
and that the senate ought not to make themselves uneasy 
at their fate. 27. The day after, he proscribed forty se- 
nators, and sixteen hundred knights; and after an inter- 
mission of two days, forty senators more, with an infinite 
number of the richest citizens. 

28. He next resolved to invest himself with the dicta- 
torship, and that for a perpetuity; and thus uniting all 
civil as well as military power in his own person, he 
J thought he might thence give an air of justice to every 
‘oppression, 

29. Thus he continued to govern with capricious ty- 
| "my, none daring to resist his power, until, contrary to 
; the expectations of all mankind, he laid down the dictator- 
ship, after having held it not quite three years *. 

a are this, he retired into the country, and aban 

his A to debauchery ; but he did not long puie 

a fre iah; he was seized with a horrible distemper f, 

a led a loathsome and mortifying object, and a melan- 
Y proof of the futility of human ambition *. 

l Itis 


1 the fo 
bitter 


s his tent, w 


sperated tii 
on either 
gements, 
now sutii 
rous, butt 
rdinalion. 


J 

Great, in! 
je rest C 
como, wË 


remarkable, that though on his laying down the dictatorship, 
oe Was full of those whom his cruelties had rendered his most 
emies ; no one presumed to molest him, except one young man, 


Who followed 1- 
did lowed him to his house with the most scurrilous abuse. Sylla 


pa cign him an answer, but turning to the few friends who ac- 
n ed deter any man 


i 

| “Thi Went Aga f 

tom laying acces Usage,” said he, “will, for the future, deter : 

4 j i A iti ds. 

a awe me Sovereign power, if he once gets it into his han 

vi icula'ris. ‘ 

0 i ana i tthis 
nS, important in the history of Rome, occurred uae a 

tolrius, a Roman general, in Spain, had rebelled again 


uo 


aw 
(4) Ume, 
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Questions for Examination, 


1, 2. What were the first acts of Sylla? 
4. To what dangers was he exposed? Wa: ny aT 
Dee ta 5 B S an attempt miaf 
5. How did the governor treat the fugitive general? 
6, 7. What ingratitude was shown to: Marius? What washi 
. 8, 9. From what African prince did he-ask aid? Wasitqus| 
J0. What opportunity was taken by the Marian party tora: 
struggle ? 
1], 12. Towhatscruple did Marius pretend? What provesitapre 
J3, 14. What cruelties were practised by Marius? What lissä 
change? 
15. Ilow did Marius die? 
16. How did Sylla act when he learned the news of the change! 
17, 18. What caused’a tumult in Cinna’s.army? How didita! 
19, 20. What artifice was practised on Scipio ?. Whatwas the 
21. Describe the relative conditions of the rival forces? 
22, 23. Did Pompey obtain any victory? What was the came? 
24. Which faction finally prevailed:? -11 Hind 
25, 26, 27. What massacre was perpetrated by Sylla? 
_ excuse it?’ Were these his only cruelties? | Tg 
28, 29. What magistracy did Sylla usurp? How did pe 
30. In what manner did the tyranny of Sylla terminate: 


g 


igsttia tl 
government of Sylla, and defeated every army se ae 
Pompey took the command; and’even then the ue oon pat 
ful, till Serto/rius being assassinated by his own © a) 
the war. , finement, ale 
Spar'tacus, a gladiator, having escaped from con is called te, 
bled a number of his followers, commenced wat ecane ahi 
Servile War. His army gradually increasing» ee and coo 
enemy to the Roman state; overthrew the ie and thet 
against him; but was at length defeated by Mio 
his army cut in pieces by Pompey, who met 
Spain. 


men 
piste 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


ame of MM 


att . FROM THE PERPETUAL DICTATORSHIP OF SYLLA, TO THE 
emp ask 


qRIUMVIRATE OF CESAR, POMPEY, AND CRASSUS.—U.C. 
80. 


Or should the deep-brew’d tempest muttering rise, 

While rocks and shoals perfidious lurk around, 

With Tully she her wide reviving light 

To senates holds, a Catiline confounds. 

‘And saves awhile from Cæsar sinking Rome. THOMSON. 


1 
lat washistes 


ovesitapretaas 
What lams di 


the changè! i ` r f ? 
1. Dissen’sions, s. contentions, quar- { 11. Profligate, a.. abandoned, wicked. 


Jow did ited ; rels. Insa'tiable, a. greedy beyond mea- 
vat was theres 4, Abfrogate, o: ta repeal, annul, abo- sure. 
lish. 16. Pune'tual, a. exact. 
6, Preferred, v. offered for considera- | 18. Confront'ed, v. opposed. 
tion. Vindica'tion, se defence, a clearing 
&, Ter‘minate;,v. to put an end to. of character. 


13. Project/ed, ve contrived. 


1, Upon the death of Sylla the jealousies of Pompey and 
Crassus, the two most powerful men in the empire, began 
tolexcite fresh dissensions. Pompey was the most beloved 
rae general, but Crassus the richest man in Rome: 

2. The first opportunity: that was offered of discovering 
eet mutual jealousy, was upon disbanding their troops. 
Neither chose:to begin ; so that the most fatal consequences 
pre likely to arise from. their dissension. At length 
a stifling his resentment, laid down his command ; 
and the other followed his example immediately after. 3. 
ie p trial between them was, who should be foremost 
the taining the favour: of the people- Crassus entertained 
cae pulace at a thousand tables, distributed corn to the 
| eng a the poor, and fed the greatest part of the citi- 

hand, oF nearly three months. Pompey, oP the other 
ee to abrogate the laws made against r = 
| Power pe p eople by Sylla ; restored to the Kies E 
| ¥ Gr, ‘Judging, which had been formerly grante 
E aechus ; and gave back to the tribunes all their former 
mG 
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privileges. 4. Thus each gave his 
‘el ance of zeal for the public good ; so that what wasiy. 

ambition in both, took with one the name of Where 
the other that of a love of freedom. 

5. An expedition, in which Pompey cleared thes 
terranean, which was infested by pirates, havin 
greatly to his reputation, the tribunes of the peopl 

it would be easy to advance their favourite still higher | 
Manilius, therefore, one of the number, preferredalil tions 
that all the armies of the empire, the government oftl surre 
and the management of the war, which was renewed az parts 
Mithrida’tes, should be committed to Pompey alone, 
law passed with little opposition, and the decree wise: 
ik firmed. 


private aim a ap shi 

in bi 
ing | 
view 
havi 
life, 
mear 
abou 
them 


nly 


wast 
the l 
confi 
T. Being thus appointed to the command of thi 
portant war, he departed for Asia. 8. MithridstsH | 
been obliged by Lucullus to take refuge in Lesser A= in th 
nia, and thither that general was preparing to work a 
when his whole army, abandoned him}; s0 that it E 
for Pompey to terminate the war, which he Eo 
great ease and expedition, adding a large extent a 
nion to the Roman empire, and: returning to Rome to th 

umph at the head of his conquering army. 
9. But the victories of Pompey rather ser 
TE the glory than to increase the power of Rog dits 
it a more glaring object of ambition, and E Ka the 
ties to greater danger. Those liberties: m e wst Con 


ved to hig” 
e; they 


devoted to ruin on every side; for even WIA get pon 
suing his conquests abroad, Rome was at the i at E 
from a conspiracy at home. 10. This on 
projected and carried on by Sergius Cat wer ot fel 
by birth, who resolved to build his ow? p ay ae 
i ik downfall of his country. 11. He was pets) i Ra 
4 both by art and nature, to conduct @ con T MA hea 
j3 i possessed of courage equal to the most oe jtion i 3 
S e and of eloquence to gi Jour to his a 
Pi quence to give a co 
Bi 
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IM an oe 
Was inte 
iberality zi 


in his fortune, profligate in his manners, vigilant in pursu- 
ing his aims : he was insatiable after wealth, only with a 
view to lavish it on his guilty pleasures. 12. Catiline 
having contracted debts in consequence of such an ill-spent 
life, was resolved to extricate himself from them by any 
means, however. unlawful. Accordingly, he assembled 
about thirty of his debauched associates, and informed 
them of his aims, his hopes, and his settled plan of opera- 
tions. 18. It was resolved among them, that a general in- 
surrection should be raised throughout Italy, the different 


red the Ng, 
having wy 


parts of which he assigned to different leaders. Rome 
z alone, I) wasto be fired at several places at once ; and Catiline, at 


the head of an army raised in Etru’ria, was, in the general 
confusion, to possess himself of the city, and massacre all 


| of thti=} the senators. Lentulus, one of his profligate assistants, 
thridates E} who had been prætor or judge in the city, was to preside 
Lesser AŒ] in their general councils : Cethe’gus, a man who sacrificed 


to follow 
at it ren 
feet 
tent of U 

Rome it 


the possession of great present power to the hopes of gra- 
ee hs revenge against Cicero’, was to direct the mas- 
Sacre through the city ; and Cas‘sius was to conduct those 

who fired it, Í 
14, But the vigilance of Ci'cero being the chief obstacle 
eo designs, Catiline was very desirous to see him 
ken off before he left Rome ; upon which two knights of 
ne company undertook to kill him the next morning in his 
a z an early visit, on pretence of business. 15. But 
_ meeting was no sooner over, than Cicero had informa- 
a all that had passed in it; for by the intrigues of a 
an named Fulvia, he had gained over Curius, her 


verge 0 
i Yer; one of th i i nefual ac- 
nsp e conspirators, to send him a pu 
e, 4 pit l Ci'cer, f the 
ro Greek O, the first of Roman orators, as Demosthenes was © th 
ower a) the as born at Arpi‘num, a town of the Volsci, and studied unde 
arly f logue r celebrated orators and philosophers of Greece: His G Go 
B Passions ; Was copious, highly ornamented, and addressed more to a 
racy * a time ton the judgment of his hearers. He was consul eae 
ate 1 Ing ang mr iline'’s conspiracy; and for his eminent services a le 
i fj . — Tstrating it, was honoured with the title of Pater Patria. 
t 
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f countof all their deliberations, 16. Having taken 
| precautions to guard himself against, the desing g, 
ii morning visitors, who were punctual to the ne was 
Ht he next. took care to. provide for the defence ofttsg 

a when assembling the senate, he consulted. what ya) 
to be done in such a time of danger. 17. The fma 
taken was: to offer considerable rewards for farther 
veries, and then: to prepare for the defence: of the sta 
Cat‘iline, to show how well he could dissemble, or į 
any: crime, went boldly to the senate, declaring his afk 
cence’; but, when confronted by the eloquence of (i 
he hastily withdrew, declaring aloud, that since l 
denied. a vindication of himself, and driven headon: 
rebellion by his enemies, he would extinguish the) Jeay 
which was raised about him in universal ruin. 1 


a. short conference with Lentulus: and Cethe'gus, ¥ en 
Rome by night, with a small retinue; to hasten k E 
Etruria, where Man‘lius, one of the conspirators, ™ > 7 
> see Pon 
ing an army to support him’. ‘a 
woe sene 
20. In.the mean time Ci/cero took proper preet |“ ™ 
ained 1D chy 


secure all those of the conspiracy who rem 
Len‘tulus, Cethe’gus, Cas‘sius, and several 
into confinement ; and soon after strangled} 
21. While his associates were put to Ge 
Catiline had raised am army. of twelve ee 
which a fourth parti only were completely oe: wi 
being furnished: with: such weapons as Da We 
i) darts, lances, and clubs. 22.. Her efuseth t i 
; slaves, who flocked to him in great wae. 
the strength of the conspiracy ; but upo? 


others; wee 
n pis i 
fit in A mut 
anà 

te 


c A f [ro 
the consul, who was sent against him, n ut t0 g E 
of the news that his confederates Wete P anc 
op 
i he atte 4 
1 On his entrance, those senators neat ve ent the 
himself, quitting their places, left him quite 2 sup” È 


a $ 
Ir = A ja of sc 
2 On his arrival, he assumed all the insigni e and fi 


trate, being preceded by lictors carrying the 23 
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fee of affairs altered. 23. His first attempt, therefore, 


was by 
nines into Gaul; but in this his hopes were disappointed ; 


all the passes being guarded by an. army superior to his 
own. 24. Being thus hemmed in on every side, and seeing 
all things desperate, with nothing left him but either to die 
quer, he resolved to make one vigorous effort. against 


long marches to. make. his escape over the Apen- 


or con 
p statt that:army which pursued him. Anto’nius,. the consul,, be- 
a le; T ing sick, the command devolved upon Petreius, who after 


afierce and bloody action, in which he lost a considerable 
part of his best troops, put Cat‘iline’s forces to the rout, 
and destroyed his whole army’. 

25. The extinction. of this conspiracy seemed only to 
lave an open theatre for the ambition of the great men. to 
display itself in.. Pompey was now returned in triumph 
ftom conquering the east, as he had before. been victorious 
in Europe and Africa. 


tors, EY 26. Crassus was the richest man in Rome, and next to 

pi Pompey possessed the greatest authority ;, his party in the 
precaut senate was even stronger than that of his rival, and the 
ned in 84) envy raised against him was less. He and Pompey had 


thers, We" long been disunited by an opposition of interests and of 
n priso Characters; however it was from a continuance of their 
hini Mutual jealousies that the state wasi in some measure to 


usand BY pec future safety. 27. It was in this situation of 
things that Julius Cæsar, who had lately gone, as prætor, 


into Spain, and had returned with great riches and glory, 


nce 
pasts” “solved to convert their mutual jealousy to his own ad- 
13, sit) Tnte. 28. This celebrated man was descended from 
e apt ee and illustrious ancestors. He warmly espoused 
pon ae n side of the people, and shortly after the death of Sylla, 
0 gath Ae the recall of those whom Sylla had. banished. He 
all along declared’ for the populace against the senate, 
veo ; à became their most favourite magistrate. 29 This 
eb Catilina t: . í into 
og | Semen Sing i oie depen 
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consummate statesman began by offe 

Pompey, promising to assist him i 

passed, notwithstanding the senate’s 
yos pleased at the acquisition of a person of so muh 

readily granted him his confidence and protection, 
He next applied to Crassus, who from former connect 
was disposed to become still more nearly his friend 
At length, finding them not averse to an union of ine 
he took an Opportunity of bringing’ them together; 
| remonstrating with them on the advantages, as vi 
necessity, of a reconciliation, he had art enough toy 
suade them to forget former animosities. 32. A cnn 
tion was thus formed, by which they agreed that 
| should be done in the commonwealth without their m=» 
concurrence and approbation. This was called p 
Trium’virate, by which we find the constitution K 
by a new interest, which had not hitherto taken r 
different from that of the senate or the peopl ® a 
dependent on both. 


ring his seni 
1 getting al ii 
Opposition, Pie. 

t 


Questions for Examination. 


1. What followed on the death of Sylla? 2 : p 

2. What first discovered their mutual jealousy 4 Ingra 
i 3. What was the next trial between them eir real views! 6. Sala 
. 4. Under what pretences did they hide bea ney? o, de; 
5. What farther raised the reputation of per Papo l y gmi 

; 6. What means were had recourse to for T p af : 

| A 8. What was the state of the war in Asia’ victor is cot cu 

| Q $ 


` s 
What were the consequences of Bo io 
10. Who was the author, and what was th 


11. What was the character of Catiline ? 
12. Wh 


ion! 
os js occas 
18, What was the conduct of Catiline on th 


19. Did he continue in Rome? 
20, Did the other conspirators escape? i 
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n ga 2l. How was Catiline employed in the mean time? 
ng all bi 2, Had he a fair prospect of success? 
ion, Pg 23 Did he boldly face his opponents? 


T 94, What followed ? i : ; 

95, Did the extinction of this conspiracy give peace to Rome? 

96, Who were the contending parties, and what was the consequence 
of this dissension ? 

97. Who profited by these jealousies ? 

98, Who was Julius Cæsar, and by what means did he acquire popu- 
larity ? 

9, What was his first step towards power ? 

30. To whom did he next apply ? 

3l. What consequence resulted from his application ? 

32, ip agreement was entered into by them, and what were they 
called ? 


rotection, 
ler conne 
lis friend, 
lon of inte 
together; 
es, as wl 
nough to} 
2, A conta 


CHAPTER Xx. 


alled the! 
Hon weit 
cen plate," 
sople, aul 


SECT. I. 


MOM THE BEGINNING OF THE FIRST TRIUMVIRATE, TO THE 
DEATH OF POMPEY.—U. C., 694. 


How happy was I, in my lawful wars 

In Germany, in Gaul, and Brittany ! 

Vhen every night with pleasure I set down 

What the day ministered; then sleep came sweetly. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


s. allies, associates,|16. Co/operated, v. laboured jointly. 


accomplices i inactivity. 
| Ingra'tiatine 17, Leth‘argy, s. sunjneness, ina 
ws? ; Sotiating, part. getting into fa-|19. Skirmish, s Mant encounter, a 
í 6 Satia'teg battle between detached parts of 
, desire, Part, glutted, full beyond the hostile armies. 
el 1} Com'pens ‘ 20. Thwart, v. to cross, to hinders 
3, Stim paste) v. to make amends. |22. Allu're, v. to entice. 
sl 15, Hosttages, » part. excited, urged on. Expe‘dients, s. contrivances, mea: 


S68, $. persons deli 
curity fe elivered as se- sures. 
ditions 7 the Performance of con-|30. Con’fines, s. borders. 


t od fa, Heys j 
i itate fitst thing Cæsar did, upon forming the trium- 
rates pis to avail himself of the interest of his confede- 
| ome in obtain the consulship. 2. The senate had still 
| RE miuence left; and though they were obliged to con- 
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; | Ki cur in choosing him, yet they 


gave him fora co 
14 Bib’ulus, whom they suppose 


lesa 
d would be a check th 
| power. But. the opposition was too strong for ee 
ee perior abilities to resist; so that Bibulus 


i y after a stu 
tempt in favour of the Senate, remained. inactive, 4,(, 


began his schemes for empire by ingratiating hime! 
Hy. the people; he procured a law for dividing certain H 
in Campania among such of the poor citizens si pd fe 
Hi at least three children. This proposal was justen 
in itself, and it was criminal only from the views) hastily 
proposer. : pe 
5. Having thus strengthened himself at home, bi 
RE liberated with his confederates about sharing the In pe 
provinces of the empire. 6. The partition was soon “i subjee 
Pompey chose Spain; for, being fatigued uy K 
and satiated with military fame, he was willing va 
pleasures at Rome. Crassus chose Syria ; bet 
as it had hitherto enriched the generals We 
it, would, he hoped, gratify him in this bis Hf, At 
suit. To Cæsar were: left the provinces wer being 
posed of fierce and powerful. nations, most 0 al sale eg 
dued, and the rest only professing 4 nae Lii 
7. As this was appointing him rather p “i ojn 
mand, the government was granted we aie 
if by its continuance: to compensate for its: = Ban 
8. It would be impossible in this secs a Nn 
enumerate the battles Cæsar fought %7 Brit aa 
subdued, in his expeditions into Gaul Fs i 
continued eight years. 9. The Helve | sel! 


Seen, sil by the 
first that were brought into subjection vi? r 
$ nearly two hundred thousand men; th? i ll A 
after the carnage, were sent by C Ti G pe 
forests whence they had issued’. 3 ee 
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Nes vith Ariovistus ati their head, were next cut. off, to the - 
cl oo č C S 
eck my number of eighty thousand; their monarch himself nar- 


ih owly escaping in a little boat across: the Rhine. The 
Hl Belge" suffered. such: a terrible overthrow, that marshes 
4 ad rivers were rendered. impassable. from the heaps of 
i in 11. The Nervians*, who were the most warlike 
iE of those: barbarous nations, made head for a short time, 
Hand fell upon the Romans with such fury, that their army 
Avas in danger of being utterly routed; but Cæsar himself, 
ty hastily catching: wp: a buckler, rushed’ through his troops 
into the midst of the enemy ; by which means he so turned 
the fate of the ‘Gey, that. the barbarians were all cut off to 
g amm. 12. ha Gauls were next brought under 
Abjection.. After them. the Sue’vi, the Mena’pii, and all 
#4 the nations from the Mediterranean to the British Sea. 13. 
j Thence; stimulated by the desire of conquest, he crossea 
ge into Britain, upon pretence that the natives had fur- 
‘nished his: enemies with continual supplies. 14. Upon 
Pppproaching: the: shores, he found them covered with men 
f Gamli “YP oppose his landing,.and his forces were in danger of 
of then being driven back, till the standard-bearer of the tenth 
‘nal sab legion boldly leaped ashore, and being well assisted by 
er th Cesar, the natives were put to flight: 15. The Britons 
J a terrified’ at Cæsars power, sent to desire a ae 
+... ia granted them, and’ some hostages delivered. i 
rt reven, soon after destroying great part of = 
jnana., resolved to take advantage of the’ disaster, an 
a tld’, aa him with a powerful army. But what 
i ion he ed undisciplined’ troops do against forces that E 
APY the steised under the greatest generals, and bardene 
Conquest of the greatest part ofthe world t Being 


nied by Cæsar a 
hich terminated 


tants of the country betweenthe Rhine and the Loire 


itants of the modern nrovince of Hainault. 
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dè overthrown, they were obliged 


i once mor 
| Cæsar granted it, and returned © to sue fy, not a] 


to the continent 


The magnitude fe had co 
victories, and his ll pret 
nection with the Ic in alm 
the commons, maturi: himsel 
dered him a pople ifhimsel 
and it is not improbat 20. 
some of the mays 
erected to his hone 
long to this perio 
statue of which a rp 
tation is inserted, gii 


the close of the il ba 
It wants the me ot 
by which at a Tater yi ioe 
was accustomed 10 ë rovin 
his baldness. Noted t 


16. While Cæsar was thus increasing his spi 
riches abroad, Pompey, who remained in non 
co-operated with his ambition, and advan ae Di 
while he vainly supposed he was forwarding i a 
this means Cæsar was continued five ieee Re ah 
17. Nor was Pompey roused from his ae 
fame of that great commander's valouz =° i w 
nity, began to make him suspect they 
his own. 18. He now therefore did ê 
diminish Cæsar’s reputation ; obliging pad 
to publish any letters they received a 
the credit of them, by spreading disad wi 
19. One or two accidents also helped if foma 
tion; namely, the death of Julia’, P on E 
r of Casat 


1 She was the daughte 
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{0 ste frat not a little contributed to improve the harmony that sub- 
tinent, sisted between them; and the destruction of Crassus, who 
multde it had conducted the war against the Parthians with so little 
prudence, that he suffered them to get the advantage of him 
in almost every skirmish ; when, incapable of extricating 
himself, he fell a sacrifice to his own rashness, in trusting 
himself to a perfidious enemy’. * 

yt improbi 20. Cæsar, who now began to be sensible of the jea- 
he may Housies of Pompey, took occasion to solicit for the con- 
__ |subhip, together with a prolongation of his government in 
Gaul, desirous of trying whether Pompey would thwart 
Jor promote his pretensions. 21. In this Pompey seemed 
fto be quite inactive; but, at the same time, privately em- 
loyed two of his creatures, who alleged in the senate that 
fte laws did not permit a person that was absent to offer 
himself as a candidate for that high office. 22. Pompey’s 
Jew in this was to allure Caesar from his government, in 
ier to stand for the consulship in person. 23. Cæsar, 
gaer perceiving his artifice, chose to remain in his 
Meine; convinced that while he headed an army de- 


a to him, he could give law as well as magistrates to 
è state, 


md his les 
ith the ke 
ns, naturel; 
a popiet 


is geput : 
Rome, w 24. The senate, which was devoted to Pompey, because 
ed pis itt i bad for some time attempted to defend them from the 
his i W uo Baa of the people, ordered home the two legions 
.. were in Cæsar’s army belonging to Pompey, as it 


1 
long N 

] 7 Aag E 5 
elhate I Pretended, to oppose the Parthians, but in reality to 


ches pri Q æsar’'s power. 25. Cæsar saw their motive : 
uld soo” p 3 his plans were not yet ripe for execution, he soni 
in Wis Pious M pursuance of the orders of the senate, having 
mig olden, p ehed the officers to him-by Benefits, and the 
pad O Y bounties, 26. The next step the senate took, 
go A Cry i 

gen peter ee inveigled into the power of Surena, the Ea 
il and the pretence of treating for peace. His hona gold 


Seni 
a liis fie rodes, the king of Parthia, who poured 
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ME. 


was to recall Cæsar from his gov: 
very near expiring. But Curio, his friend in g 
i proposed that Cæsar should not leave his arm T 
pey had set him the example. 27. This for a 
plexed Pompey ; however, during the debate, E 
senate declaring that Cæsar had passed the Alpa 
marching with his whole army directly towards Rs, 
consul, immediately quitting the senate, went wiht 
leagues to a house where Pompey at ‘that time rj 
He there presented him with a sword, comma 13, Did 
' to march against Cæsar, and fight in defence of t 
monwealtn. 28. Pompey declared he was ready 08016, In 
but with an air of pretended moderation, added ttt) (5 Wh 
only in case more gentle expedients could not beam 
29. Cæsar, who was instructed in all ‘that psd, 
he was ‘still in Gaul, was willing to give his dwi 
appearance of justice. He agreed to lay dom Ë 
ployment when Pompey should do the ‘same. f 
senate rejected his propositions, blindly eont 
power, and relying on the assurances of Pompei S Wh 
still unwilling toicome to an open rupture T i 
at last was content to ask the government y 
two legions; but this also was refused him 
all attempts at an accommodation fruitless 
if not of the goodness of his cause, a en 1 
@ of his ‘troops, he began to draw them E By 
confines of Italy; and passing the ae pit 
TEF legion, stopped at Raven’na, whence 8° : 
iy to the consuls, declaring ‘that he was 7 0 
f command in case Pompey would do 50: ald 1 if 
hand, the senate decreed, that Cæsar eo pi | 
government, and disband his forces with sped 
and if he refused obedience, that be ee 
enemy to the commonwealth. 


ernment, ag hi, ty 


= 
3 
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AS his fs, ; | 
d ee Questions for Examination. | 
S army fj) 1, What was Cæsar’s first act after the Triumvirate had been formed? | 
for ayy, 2 Whom did the senateʻappoint as Cæsar’s colleague, and why? 
ay 3, Had Bibulus any control oyer Cæsar ? | 
bate, odd 4, How did Cæsar commence his schemes? } 
Al 5, How did he farther promote his views ? i 
te AU a 6, How were the provinces allotted? 1 f 
wards hs 7,8. Was Cæsar’s a desirable allotment? | 


9, Who were the first that submitted to Ceesar’s arms? 
10. Who were the next? 5 f; 
A 11. Who made the most formidable resistance’? $ 
12. What other nations were subdued by Caesar? | 
44 13. Did these conquests content him ? 
14. What opposition did he experience on the British coast? 
_ 15, What followed this defeat ? 

© 16, In what way were Caesar's views promoted ? 
#17. Did not Pompey suspect liis intentions? 
18. When undeceived, what measures did he: pursue? 
A 19. What contributed to widen the breach ? P 
*), How did Cæsar ascertain the disposition of Pompey towards him? 


3 pase A. Did Pompey take an active part? 
his ams A What was Pompey’s view in this ? 
dom day Did Cæsar fall into the snare? 


i Which side did the senate favour ? 
i id Cæsar give up the legions? 

i Ukat was the next step they took? 
$ oR mias the consequence of this proposal ? 
Y, Wh ompey obey this command ? 

30, H at was Cæsar’s conduct on this occasion? 
"ow did he next proceed? 

“wat measure did the senate adopt? 
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SECTION II. 


But chief, oh! chiefly, thou majestic Rome! dat 
My first, my great divinity, to whom À 
Thy still successful Cæsar am I come: 
Nor do thou fear the sword’s destructive rage, 
With thee my arms no impious war shall wage; at 
On him thy hate, on him thy curse bestow, i wit 
Who would persuade thee Cæsar is thy foe; 
And since to thee I consecrate my toil, 
Oh! favour thou my cause, and on thy soldier smile f him 
Lucan’s Puarsaus il s 


4. Powdered, part, considered, thought | 19. Inteligence, s infomasi 


seriously. Retard, v. to hinder, toh Us | 
5. Prompt/itude, s. readiness. 23, Menace, god riem t 
7. Supine’ness, s. carelessness, indo- | 24. Vet'eran, s. an old espr 
lence. e. dier. stingy, P . 
Sarcast'ically, ad. tauntingly, se- | 25. Joco’sely, ad. JEN HUN crit 
verely. mouredly. hitst ld 
8. Bo'ding, part. foretelling. 26. Drought, s. thirst. prist sold 


S f 
10. Lieuʻtenants, s. (pron. liftenants) | 27. Clemency, *- mergi 

subordinate commanders, officers 

second in rank. 


eorcenreseseeree 


scturbed “| in J 
1. Czsar, however, seemed no way ase Je hi 
? iis intended Oh} dis ¢ 


violent proceedings; the night before si, ob 
tion into Italy, he sat down to table cheerfu a A 
with his friends on subjects of literature mo cot in t 
and apparently disengaged from every E mp ed all 
After some time, rising up, he desired the comti al 


e 
i E ee that 
themselves joyous in his absence, and ing 8 


his chariot to be prepared, he i 

i rim 

tended by a few friends, for Ar asp i, 

Dad 

army the morning before. 2. This JO” at OY 

was very fatiguing, he performed 3 

sometimes walking, and sometimes a DY i 

the break of day, he came up with ear tH? wi 

sisted of about five thousand men, = 
little river which separates Italy r0 
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marked the limits of his command. 3. The Romans had 
ever been taught to consider the river as the sacred boun- 
dary of their domestic empire. 4. Czesar, therefore, when 


i; headvanced at the head of his army to the side of it, 

stopped short upon the bank, as if impressed with terror 
ae at the greatness of his enterprise. He could not pass it 
" without transgressing the laws: he therefore pondered for 
Şi -some time in fixed melancholy, looking and debating with 
ldier smile. f himself whether he should venture in. “ If I pass this 


HARSALIS, bl) + : nae 
Mansa) iver,” said he to one of his generals, “ what miseries 


shall I bring upon my country! and if I now stop short, | 


infra | Tam undone.” 5. After a pause he exclaimed, “ Let | 
treat | | US go where the gods and the injustice of our enemies i 
ndman callus.” Thus saying, and resuming all his former ala- | 
et erty, he plunged in, crying ont, “ The die is cast.” His 
irst. 


| ‘ldiers followed hiń with equal promptitude; and having 
| Passed the Ru’bicon, quickly arrived at Arim’inum, and 
made themselves masters of the place without any resistance.: 
D. 6. This unexpected enterprise excited the utmost terror 
i. Rome; every one imagining that Cæsar was leading 
his amy to lay the city in ruins. At the same time were 


mercy, kis! 


fi Yå 
ull a a e seen the citizens flying into the country for safety, 
and pi , and the inhabitants of the country coming to seek shelter 


4M the city > : - 
Me city. 7. In this universal confùsion, Pompey felt 


oF} all 
a Tepentance and self-condemnation, which must 
e! a . f A 

his ‘sarily arise from the remembrance of having advanced 

Ren to his present pitch of power: wherever he ap- 


) è K, 
ly st f th hi many of his former friends were ready to tax him 
y city Is Supineness, and sarcastically to reproach his ill- 


ea Presumption. 8, “ Where is now,” cried Favo- 
1a ridiculous senator of his party, “ the army that is to 
t es command? let us see if it will ap enn bY 
à * Cato reminded him of the many wares 


e 


the this ally d 
he told th 


toa boasting speech made some time before by Pompeys 
€ senate not to be alarmed at the news of Cæsars ap 


N 
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he had given him; which, however, as he Sn 
ally boding nothing. but- calamities, Pompey might 
justly be excused from attending to. 9, Being at 
wearied with these reproaches, which were offered w 
colour of advice, he did all that lay in his power ty 
courage and confirm his followers: he told then t 
they should not want an army, for that he would bt esca 
leader. He confessed, indeed, that he had all along msl arr 
ken Cæsar’s aims, judging only from what they oug 
have been; however, if his friends were still inspired 
the love of freedom, they might yet enjoy itinwhty tom 
place their necessities should happen to conduct them, 4! was 
He let them know that their affairs were in a ve for} 
mising situation: that his two lieutenants were at the) in n 
of a very considerable army in Spain, composed oi T 
ran troops that had made a conquest of the eti a | 
sides these, there were infinite resources, Bee 
and Africa, together with the succours they a 
to receive from all the kingdoms that were A ai quic 
with Rome: 11. This speech served in some ie 
revive the hopes of the confederacy: the oa i 
of the senate, his private friends and (ET o at th 
all those. who expected to make therr But Deve h 
ing his cause, agreed to follow je? resolved uH “hil 
capacity to resist Cæsar at Rome, Bien thats] Por 
his forces to Cap’ua; where the two ° 
under Czesar in Gaul were stationed. awing 
12. Cæsar in the mean time, after f 
tempted to bring Pompey to m accor 
to pursue him into Capua before A take a 
forces. Accordingly, he marched a jg sith 1g 
of the cities that lay between him 2 
garding Rote, which he knew vo : 
conqueror. 


: » y adan 
proach, for that he had only to stamp; 4” 
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Was cout 13. Corfinium * was the first city that attempted to stop 
y might re the rapidity of his march. It was defended by Domi'tius, 
emg atk} who had been appointed by the senate to succeed him in 
offered wil Gayl, Caesar quickly invested it; and though Domi'tius 
powered sent frequently to Pompey, exhorting him to come and 
ld them t raise the siege, he was at length obliged to endeavour to 
would be ti escape privately. 14. His intentions being divulged, the 
J along mi garrison resolved to consult their own safety by delivering 
they ong} him up to the besiegers°. Cæsar readily accepted their 
inspired) offers, but kept his men from immediately entering the 
itin whey! town, 15. After some time, Len’tulus the consul, who 
ct them H was one of the besieged, came out to implore forgiveness 
1 a vep for himself and the rest of his confederates, putting Cæsar 
re atthe! in minds of their ancient friendship, and acknowledging 
josed of the: many favours he had received at his hands. ` 16. 
the east: To this Cæsar, who would not wait the conclusion of 
both in + his speech, generously replied, that he came into Italy 
ey yer | not to injure the liberties of Rome and its citizens, 
re in d but to restore them. 17. This humane’ reply being 
me mesit quickly carried into the city, the senators and the knights, 
with their children, and some officers of the garrison, came 
$ut to claim the conqueror’s ‘protection, who just glancing 
at their ingratitude, gave them their liberty; with permis- 
“on to go wheresoever they should think proper. 18." But 
While he dismissed the leaders, he took care upon this, as 
peon all other occasions, to attach the common soldiers to 
a Interest, sensible that he might stand in need of E 
Amy ; but that while he lived, the army could never stan 
M need'of a commander. 


gre 
endents 
es by SP 

ang V 


ations ae 3 7 ë 
jd © e Pompey, - who was unable to continue m Pe, 
Bete P io 
ke P Ving intelligence of what, had passed upon this ooo ae 
sal i 

] Now § 5 
2 an Ferino, i d f 
2 Domits no. rdered one 0 
h mitius, fearing the resentment of the Conana Nees of poison. 


ee i vsician, to give h ‘ 
the clemency of Cosa hevegretted his rashness, but 
fession of the slave, that he 


(Plutareh.) 
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retreated to Brundu’sium!, where he resolved to an 
fy 


siege, in order to retard the enemy, until the forces of th ue 
empire should be united to oppose him. 20, Hi, ian p 
in this succeeded to his wish ; and after having employe mr 
Cesar for some time in a fruitless siege, he privately} i 
carried his forces over to Dyracch‘ium?, where the on} in 
sul had levied a body of troops for his assistance, 2f lst to 
However; though he made good his escape, he was con} mere 0 
pelled to leave all Italy at the mercy of his rival, Wik} fyour: 
out a town or an army that had strength to oppose bs} profes 
progress. \ shame, 
22, Cæsar, who could not follow Pompey for wad fim th 
shipping, went back to Rome, to take possession oft) ofabo 
public treasures, which his opponent, by a most um) ted 
countable oversight, had neglected to take with him. e weasic 
Upon his coming up to the door of the treasury, Metel- ad or 
lus, the tribune, who guarded it, refused to let hy — 
but Cæsar, with emotion, laying his hand upon his mi days, 
threatened to strike him dead: “ Know, young mah f 
he, “ it is easier to do this than say it.” This n a | 
its effect; Metellus retired, and Cæsar took out val 
treasury three hundred thousand pounds weight ve L Hor 
and an immense quantity of silver. war HY 9 p.! 
24, Having thus provided for continuing the 5 jet ay 
departed from Rome, resolved to subdue roe i 4 Diq 
tenants, Afranius and Petrei/us, who nA a al i i 
whie 


Spain at the head of a veleran army, 


Mice knew f BW 
been victorious, 25, Cæsar, however, who aid KN Wh 
wie 3 n galds . 
abilities of its present commanders, jeer ht an te 


was preparing to march, “I am going t0 age 
(iraba) a Wh 


1 5 a wE b 
A town of Cala'bria, with an excellent harbour 

now called Brin’disi. 

2 es 

 Dyracch‘ium, a town on the coast of Ilyr 
Epidam‘nus; but that being an inauspicious names 
Romans to Dyrrach/ium, (Pliny.)—The port 
that of Brundu’sium, and the passage between ople 
expeditious. It was a place of great trade. The ivy: 
Epidam'nii; afterwards Dyracchi‘ni. (Cicero: 
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0 Stand | vilhout a general, and return to fight a general without J 
Ces of th: a army.” - £ 
His aia 96. The first conflict which he had with Afra'nius and 
employe Í Petreius was rather unfavourable. It was fought near the 

privately aty of Ilerda 1 and both sides claimed the honour of the 


vitory. But, by various stratagems, he reduced them at 
Ist to such extremities of hunger and drought, that they 
were obliged to yield at discretion. 27. Clemency was his 
fiyourite virtue ; he dismissed them all with the kindest 
professions, and then sent them home to Rome loaded with 
dame, and with obligations to publish his virtues, and con- 
fim the affections of his adherents. 28. Thus in the space 
about forty days he became master of Spain, and re- 
timed again victorious to Rome. ‘The citizens on this 
asion received him with fresh demonstrations of joy, 


was com: 
val, vith 
ppose his 


on of tht 


ast unt 


| 
ys Mele) an created him dictator and consul. But the first of 
iim POS] these offices he laid down when he had held it eleven 
ui swo $ 
an,” orad | 


enact i 
at of tj 
ot gi 


Questions for Examination. 


E, ` i i isi 
How diq Cæsar conduct himself on the night previous to his in- 
3 anded journey to Italy? 
| a Ae accomplish his journey in safety ? 


5 lie S 4 
ey 5 li Di ersered this little river of consequence? 
j Jong 4} 5, H æsar pass it without hesitation ? 
| ie] Wha did he determine ? i 
had Sf i that effect was produced at Rome by this enterprise ? 


; Pompey affected by it? > : 
| What w unting expressions were used on this occasion? 


sas Pompey's conduct in reply? 

mee Tepresent the state of Thairs? > 

ow Was C 1¢ consequence of this statement ? 

What cit cae employed in the mean while? 

Did he ae rst arrested his progress? 

| w What ae in his endeavour ? ; 
What pt was made to incline Cæsar to mercy 

æsar's reply ? 
te consequence of this reply? 


“hat Was th 


1 Now Lerida, in Catalonia. 
N8 
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18. Did he dismiss the soldiers likewise? 


| 19. Whither did Pompey retreat, and with what view? expel 
it 20. Did he succeed in his aims? wih. 
By 21, What was the consequence of his retreat ? : 
mn 22, Did Cæsar follow Pompey? amy, 


i} 23. Was he opposed in his attempt ? 


24. What was his next enterprise ? in th 

25, What was Cesar’s opinion of these commanders? 
26. Were they easily conquered? — forme 
+ | 27, What use did he make of his victory 2 : Crowe 
T 28. What was the duration of this campaign, and what were its om mine 

3 sequences ? 
above 
were | 
deeme 
SECTION III. fl 
of fy 
O war !—what art thou, 3 i 

At once the proof and scourge of man’s fall’n state mately 
After the brightest conquest, what appears 0 We 
Of all thy glories? for the vanquish’d, chains + Ke 
For the proud victors, what? Alas! to reign ye Met y 
O'er desolated nations ! | Posals 


2, Effective, a. fit for service, com- 


plete 
3. Equivalent, a. equal in value. overly 
5. O'verture, s. proposal, offer. 20. Prec ide, 8 2 st Ry 
6. Ammuni’tion, s. military stores. 21. Ambuscade, fiie to PSA) 
Depos'ited, part. laid up. which mA h i t 
12, Intren’ch, v. to fortify by digging a | 22. Deci'sive, % irer in disput A 6, 
ditch or trench. settles a ma mounting di | wh 
13, Redoubts, s. the outworks of a for-| 23. Sca'ling, part. en 


tification, fortresses. 


ee e 
ras a 
1. Wuitz Cæsar was thus employed, Pompey 1 | 
in making preparations in Epi‘rus * and ee i 
him. 2. All the monarchs of the Hast had dec’ 
favour, and sent very large supplies. He ¥ 
nine effective Italian legions, and had @ fleet 0 


large ships, under the conduct of Bib'ulus, 


1 Epirus, a district of North Greece Proper * re e 
what was called the Grecian Empire. The on ays fy 
wilderness, because of the obstinate and frequent? virgil 
It was famous for its large breed of cattle, (Hom’™ 

_ and also for its fertility, (Homer.) 
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asperienced commander. Added to these, he was supplied 
vith large sums of money, and all the necessaries for an 
| amy, from the tributary provinces round him. 3. He had 
attacked Antony and Dolabel/la, who commanded for Cæsar 
in that part of the empire, with such success, that the 
fomer was obliged to fly, and the latter was taken prisoner. 
Crowds of the most distinguished citizens and nobles from 
Rome came every day to join him.. He had at one time 
bove two hundred senators in his camp, among whom 
vere Ci‘cero and Ca’to, whose approbation of his cause was 
deemed equivalent to an army- 
4, Notwithstanding these preparations, Cæsar shipped 
of five of his twelve legions at- Brundu’sium, and fortu- 
ate | | nutely steered through the midst of his enemies, timing it 
| ovell, that he made his passage in one day. 5. Still, 
horeyer, convinced that the proper time for making pro- 
wuls for a peace, was after gaining advantage, he sent one 
Rufus, whom he had taken prisoner, to effect an accom- 
modation with Pompey, offering to refer all to the senate 
$ ‘nd people of Rome ; but Pompey once more rejected the 
at} merlure, considering the people of Rome too much in 
Caesar's interest to be relied on. á 
] a peny had been raising supplies in Mee 
P ae first informed of Ceesar's landing ane a ee 
| thu s : he now resolved immediately to march ok y 3 
Ea yan order to cover that place from Cæsar’s E 
a a j all his ammunition and provisions were depona 
ared 18” feach ere first place where both armies et ie f 
er Was on the opposite banks of the river Apsus; 


i} nd 
lens both were commanded by the two greatest generals 


ere Its cat 


H. Mow 


over the 


St, the other celebrated for his victories ; 
y desired 


AN 

Eo Parts of the empire, a battle was eagerl 

Ti Mees on either side. 8. But neither of i gae 

l E Willing to hazard it upon this occasion; omp 7 
ot rely upon his new levies; and Cæsar would no 


N4 
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venture an engagement till he was joined by the rest ata oe 
i 
the o 


contit 
gms, 
Cesa 
enem; 


forces. 

9. Cæsar had waited some time with extreme impatiens 
for the coming up of the remainder of his army; andera 
ventured alone in an open fishing-boat to hasten its arriva), 
but he was driven back by a storm’. 10. However, }j 


disappointment was soon relieved, by an information ofits} bers 
landing of the troops. at Apollo’nia?; he, therefore, df glec 
| tore 


camped in order to meet them ; and to prevent Pompey, 
with his army, from engaging them on their march, as i 
lay on that side of the river where the succours had bea 


tobe 
work 
obliged to come on shore. > 
11. Pompey being compelled to retreat, led his foros) maine 
to Aspara’gium®, where he was sure of being supplied wid} iss 
every thing necessary for his army, by the numerous e a 
which he employed along the coasts of Epirus: there EÈ a 
pitched his camp upon a tongue of land (as mariners #) a 
press it) that jutted into the sea, where also was a% is a 
shelter for his ships. 12. In this place, being most aA if a 
tageously situated, he began immediately to intel f at 
camp; which Cæsar perceiving, and finding that we ak 
not’likely soon to quit so advantageous & post, begat r | Teiler 
to intrench behind him. 13. As all beyond ae | 
camp; towards the land side, was hilly and Bee: i 
built redoubis upon the hills, stretching pe arl 
shore; and then caused lines:of communication t0 i o | 
from hill to hill, by which he blocked up the camii 


enemy', 14, He hoped by this blockade to f0? 


fehe 
e master np 


5 se M! 
with the ‘o fort 


1 Tt was on this occasion that he encouraged th 


words—“ Fear nothing, for thou carricst Cæsar and 

2 There was no less than fifteen towns o as Y 
here mentioned was situated on the Adriatic, on the coe called 2 ah 
It was famous for its learning. Its inhabitants wer! stus " | 
niates. (Cicero, Livy, Cæsar.) It was here that Avgi 
by his great uncle Cæsar, for his education. | 

3 A small town and citadel in Greek Illyricu 
Tonia. (Cæsar.) ; 
_ *ĉ These lines extended upwards of eighteen miles: 


mg 
m, not fat fonai 
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rest ott | ponent to a battle, which he ardently desired, and which 
he other with equal industry declined. Thus both sides 
wntinued for some time employed in designs and strata- 
; and erey f gms, the one to annoy, and the other to defend. 15. 
its ariv) | Cesars men daily carried on their works to straiten the 
wever, hẹ | emy; those of Pompey, having the advantage of num- 
tion ofte | les, did the same to enlarge themselves, and severely 
fore, dé i galled the enemy by their slingers andarchers. 16. Cesar, 


mpatiens 


| Pompey | However, was indefatigable ; he caused blinds or mantelets 
rsh, asf tobemade of the skins of beasts, to cover his men while at 
shad ba work; he cut off all the water that supplied the enemy’s 


À 


(amp, and the forage from the horses; so that there re- 
“tained no more subsistence for them. 17. But Pompey 
pplied vit} ilast resolved to break through his lines, and gain some 
erous fies} Oher part of the country more-convenient for encampment. 
a there kef Accordingly, having informed himself of the condition of 
Ceasar's fortifications from some deserters who came over 
yas as t him, he ordered the light infantry and archers on board 
nost adré“ f his ships to attack Cæsar’s intrenchments by sea, where 
nirencl Bs | they Were least defended. 18. This was done with such 
hat he j tiet, that though Cæsar and his officers used their utmost 
began te | fideavours to hinder Pompey’s designs, yet by means: of. 
- Pompel® Tlerated attempts he at last effected his purpose of extri- 
Cas as his amy from its present camp, and of encamping 
| Mother place, by the sea, where he had the convenience 


his fors 


ariners èt 


tl R 
to be di $ of forage and shipping. 19. Czesar being thus frus- 
camp % E, în his views of blocking up the enemy, and perceiv- 
ree M Jy ® loss he had sustained, resolved at last to force 


som) 


; a to a battle, though upon disadvantageous terms: 
in nee get began by attempting SA A i p 
Eneral p posted in a wood; and this- rought 

attle. The conflict was for some time carried on 
Breat ardour and with equal fortune; but Czesar’s 
g entangled in the entrenchments of the old 
ly abandoned, began to fall into disorder; upon 
B rey pressing his advantage, they at last fled 

ns 
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with precipitation. Great numbers perished 


5 in thet Í 
and on the banks of the river, or were renie 


f he | 
pressed to w and th 


their fellows. 21. Pompey r i eming ° 
p y pursued his success tok ace 
very camp of Cæsar ; but either from surprise, under E 
£ x 3 T 
suddenness of his victory, or fearful of an ania 
0 > . > . . yet 
withdrew his troops wo his own camp, and thus ky 
an opportunity of completing his victory. | 
pits : }, How y 
22. After this defeat, which was by no means decit f $ What: 
Cæsar marched, with all his forces united into one bod f pam 
5 : : $ L 28 
directly to Gom’phi, a town in the province of Thessa f å Wash 
But the news of his defeat at Dyrrachium had reati ; i 
tnis place before him; the inhabitants, therefore, who bi & Was a 
before promised him obedience, now changed their minds | i yee 
and with a degree of baseness equal to their imprudent, | N Whar 
shut their gates against him. 23. Cæsar was not to l B What 
injured with impunity. Having represented to his soldies J 1. What 


the great advantage of forcing a place so very rich, l 
ordered the scaling ladders to be got ready; and cals 
an assault to be made, proceeded with such vigout w 
notwithstanding the height of the walls, the town was fake 


in a few hours. 24. Cæsar left it to be plundered, “a 2 Mi 
without delaying his march, went forward to MeRi z2 Dia 
another town of the same province, which yielded 5 d a Wis 
approach. By this means he soon became roa 28 Whe 
all Thes‘saly, except Laris’sa!, which was garrison ii 
Scipio with his legion, who commanded D Fit ‘ 
abe During this interval, Pompey’s officers co” ie i i 
soliciting their commander to come to 2 bal ott } 


a . t 
length, resolved to renounce his own judgmen® 


pliance with those about him ; and gave up 
prudence for those dictated by avarice and 3 
Advancing, therefore, into Thes‘saly, within 9 i 
after the taking of Gom’phi, he drew down upon atl 
of Pharsa‘lia, where he was joined by Scipio his 


all sche 


jon ^1 
passi ast 


ame name 


1 This city still exists, and bears the § 
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oops under his command. ‘There, waiting the 


ren tr j 
aal i ap Cæsar, he resolved to engage, and by a single 

AE omg i | 
to ik sie decide the fate of kingdoms. 


der the 
ade, by . eae 
us le Questions for Examination. 
| a 
bei 1. How a8 Pompey e T time 
ecnim } 9% Whatadvantages dia i SS? A 
aI | 3 What farther contributed to give him hone. eel ai i} 
: body 4, Was Cæsar discouraged by these formidab e prepa 
Lessla 3, Washe resolutely bent on hostilities ? 
sA 6, What was Pompey's first measure i 
reacli 7. Where did the armies come 1n sight of each one 2 
vho hd Z & Was animmediate someon consequence ? 
+4 {| 9. Was this junction soon eflected £ 
mind 10. What was the consequence ? fi 
uden f 11. What was Pompey’s next measure? i 
12. Did he remain long in this place? A i 
J x ? 
tok 13 What means did Cæsar, adopt to distress ale eenia plan? 
soldias | 1M What did he promise himself from the adoptior 
ich, bey li, How were both armies employed? a 
1" 16 What was the conduct of Cæsar on this occasion ? 
casi. l7. How did Pompey frustrate his designs? 


or ts y 18. Was he successful in his attempts ? ah, 
"10. What was Cæsar’s resolution on this occasion 
s taken gi 4 paat means did he effect this? emt 
_ + Did Pompey make the most of his victory : equence 
d, ai 2 Whither A Cæsar betake himself, and what was the conseq! 
rop oh A of his defeat? 
S Did he quietly submit to this insult? 
d a What revenge did he take ? f 
sed eo How did Pompey act on this occasion ? 


A Where was this great contest about to be decided? 
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SECTION Iy. diferent, Y 
5, Cesar, 
jis army t 
jug his tro 
qiuation, | 
| 6, Cæsar, 
glved to | 
| antagonist 
| figues o! 
| was giver 
\ brought h 
7 attenchn 


Scarce had he spoke, when sudden at the word 
They seize the lance, and draw the shining sword; 
Atonce the turfy fences all lie waste, i 
And through the breach the crowding legions haste; 
Regardless all of order and array 

They stand, and trust to fate alone the day. 

Each had proposed an empire to be won, 
~Had each once known a Pompey for his son; 

Had Cæsar’s soul inform’d each private breast, 

A fiercer fury could not be express'd. 

Lucan’s PHARSALIA, bj. 


7. Struck, v. taken down. 18. Co’horts, s. troops of soldiers, ci 

18. Re'cent, a. late, not lung passed. taining about five hundred wml: sc 
Detesta’tion, s. abhorrence. Reinfo'rcement, s. an access ; 

14. Seren'ity, s. calmness, placidity. strength. tge’, 8 


15. Invin'cible, a. not to be conquered. |23. Auxiliaries, s. helpers, assists 


| with a co 
sereeccceeeceree time was 
1. Cæsar had employed all his art for some time in sounds) 
ing the inclinations of his men; and finding his army a 
more resolute and vigorous, he advanced towards the pl 
of Pharsa'lia, where Pompey was encamped. 
2. The approach of two armies, compose 
and bravest troops in the world, together wi 
ness of the prize for which they contended, 
mind with anxiety, though with di 
3, Pompey’s army, being most numerous, 
thoughts to the enjoyment of the victory *3 
sidered only the means of obtaining it; 3 2 
depended upon their numbers, and their many Fa thet} 
Cæsars upon their discipline, and the conduc’ ail 
single commander. 4, Pompey’s partisans a pe $] 
from the justice of their cause ; Caesar's Eo witho j 
quent proposals which they had made for Pe th sett 
effect. Thus the views, hopes, and motives ° bo i 
Domitius, Sp asi ! 


th the ge 


t So confident were they of success, that Pontile® Spe 
Scipio, contended which should succeed Cæsar as stable © D 
others sent to Rome to hire such houses as Were s pjutarcl 
they expected to enjoy after the victory- (Appian 


/ 
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ir hatred and ambition were the same. j 
5, Cæsar, who was ever foremost in offering battle, led out 
ys army to meet the enemy ; but Pompey, either suspect- 
ing his troops, or dreading the event, kept his advantageous 
| gtuation, at the foot of the hill near which he was posted. 
4, Cesar, unwilling to attack him at a disadvantage, re- 
ged to decamp the next day, hoping to weary out his 
s not a match for him in sustaining the 
| figues of duty. 7. Accordingly the order for marching 
ws given, and the tents were struck, when word was 
| brought him, that Pompey’s army had now quitted their Hi 
| attenchments, and advanced farther into the plain than f 
| mal; so that he might engage them at less disadvan- f 
ueh 8. Upon this he caused his troops to halt, and [i 
“yitha countenance of joy, informed them that the happy 
tine was at last come, which they had so long wished for, 
bad which was to crown their glory and terminate their 
fitiues, He then drew up his troops in order, and ad- 
enced towards the place of battle. 9. His forces did not 
mount to above half those of Pompey; the army of the 
we was about forty-five thousand foot, and seven thousand 
| ‘ose; that of the other not exceeding twenty-two thou- 
| 4 l foot, and about a thousand horse. 10. This dispro- 
Jl ih k particularly in the cavalry, had filled ea 
i nie he therefore had some days before pie ah 
uit strongest and nimblest of his foot soldiers, ani 
med them to fight between the ranks of his cavalry: 
| eo his, thousand horse was 2 nae 
ia L apana, and had actually got the = : 
at happened between them some day 


| ferent, whilst the 


i . 
| stagonist, who wa 
$ 


y, on the other hand, had a strong expecta- 
s success; he boasted that he could put Casaus 
flight, without striking a single blow; presume 


e s e 
Pey was in some measure compelled to hazard a battle, con- 


É Y to A 
1s judgment, by the ardour of his troops: 


eg 
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| 
| that as soon as the armies formed, his cavalry, on which 
i he placed his greatest expectations, would out-flank and 
i surround the enemy. In this disposition Pompey led his 
i troops to battle. 12. As the armies approached, the tno 
generals went from rank to rank, encouraging their men 
| exciting their hopes, and lessening their apprehensions pi 
i 13, Pompey represented to his men that the glori; 
i occasion which they had long besought him to grant wa | 
| now before them. “ What advantages,” said he, S a 
Lit : ou wish, that you are not now possessed of ? Your “a 
ers, your vigour, a late victory, all assure us of a sp Y 
and an easy conquest of those harassed and broken P Eo 
composed of men worn out with age, and impressed with | 
the terrors of a recent defeat ; but there is still a st 
bulwark for our protection than the superiority of ° 
Strength ; and that is, the justice of our cause: oA 
engaged in the defence of liberty and of your country a 
are supported by its laws, and followed by its magi ol 
ne World are Spectators of your conduct, and H b 
ee on the contrary, he whom you oppos? 7 om 
or ee ot m conntry alzeady nearly eee fis 
cade ess of his crimes, as well as the ill st dour 
Pe, low then, on this occasion, all that Bee, 
di ee pier of tyranny, which should animate Ron 
; $ Ti to mankind. vith 
i Cæsar, on his part, went among his me odin 
à id Y ferenity for which he was so much ad” nel 
Midst of danger, He insisted on nothing 5° ae 


ie 
A 
= and unsuccessful endeavours fo” H 
pleaded the % the blood he was about 
the man een that urged him to i 
the Y rave men that were to fall on PO ra tos 
Wounds of yic 


his Ci - migh $ 
15. His soldier. Ountry, whoever MIS our 


goad 
S answered only with looks 2 e wo 
: © gave the signal to begin- 7s ibe 


S si incivle « 
ig de was, « Hercules the Jnvintt 
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f 


which f (ess, “ Venus the victorious.” 16. There was no 
ak and jee space between both armies than to give room for the 
led his Nea Pompey therefore ordered his men to receive the 
he two ii shock without moving from their places, expecting the 
r E pays ranks to be put into disorder. Cæsar’s soldiers 
a eas on with their usual impetuosity, when 

g the enemy motionless, they all stopt short, as if 


nt was {5 5 : 
f Tencral consent, and halted in the midst of their career. 


‘could fi ; i 
EA terrible pause ensued, in which poth armies con- 


roume | xed to : 
gaze upon each other with mutual terror and 


speedy Ve : i 
; sill serenity. At length, Caesar's men having taken, 


Sie ks 
‘eid oc furiously upon the enemy, first discharging 
tronge! Eo and then drawing their swords. The same 
of ou as observed by Pompey’s troops, who as firmly 
rdered to 


Sain 
td the attack. His cavalry also were © 


‘ou ate tue at th 
ey e very onset: which with the mu 


1 YOR TR 
í tS and gh 
a slingers soon obliged Cæsars men to 


gratesi Roomy 
Pep 18. Cæsar instantly ordered the six cohorts, 
and to strike at 


d effect: Pom- 
the victory, 
method of 
tirely at 


Ititude of 
give 


need as a reinforcement, to advance, 
19. This had its desire 

ed an aie were just before sure of 
ing pursued. ediate check. The unusua 

i by the cohorts, their aiming en 


s Mages ; : 

Yana, th of the assailants, and the horrible disfiguring 
th h Ba Made, all contributed to jntimidate them so 
A on ‘stead of defending their persons, they endea- 
Mh ea é to save their faces 1, 20. A total rout ensued ; 
i Sh ae Neighbouring mountains; while the archers 


t to pieces. 


erg 
» Who were thus abandoned, were cu : 
ue their 


Cesar 
Sh a commanded the cohorts to pus i 
the charge Pompey’s troops upon the flank : this 
© enemy withstood for some time with Bee 
æsar brought up his third line, which ha 
alryr 


; ici 15 CAY 
evening patricians that composed Pompey 8 


that ` 
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not yet engaged. 22. Pompey’s infantry being thus 
doubly attacked, in front by fresh troops, and in the 
rear by the victorious cohorts, could no longer resist, 
but fled to their camp. The flight began among the 
strangers. Pompey’s right wing still valiantly maintained 
their ground. 28, Cæsar, however, convinced that the | 
victory was certain, with his usual clemency cried out to { 
pursue the strangers, but to spare the Romans; upon ia 


‘A Repeat Por 
Nt How did C: 
i What effect 
E la what ma 
Yi. Describe th 
44 What mear 


which they all laid down their arms and received quarter RA 

The greatest slaughter was among the auxiliaries, Who H Dilthey z 
on all sides. 24. The battle had now lasted from bre A 

of day till noon, and the weather was extremely hols i 
nevertheless, the conquerors remitted not their Be | 

being encouraged by the example of a general i 
thought his victory incomplete till he should becom? "a | i 
ter of the enemy's camp. Accordingly, marcel Mo $ 


neh their head, he called upon them to follow a to de | 
the decisive blow. 25. The cohorts which wer? I ae y 
fend the camp for some time made a formidable r ba | 
i A r f 
particularly a great number of Thra'cians and otie othins W 


ri h n 
Hans, who were appointed for that purpose ; put 


could army i 


ence; resist the ardour of Cæsar’s victorious and € m 
ae Were at last driven from the trenches 
Pelled to fly to the mountains. 


= 


LON eras 
9 


Questions for Examination. mer | 


A fore 
of roe State of Casar’s army immediately E f ment 
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3 


thus (Wat was the conduct of the generals? 
the | 2 Repeat Pompey’s address to his troops. 
Vi tow did Cæsar encourage his men? 
don both sides? 


resist; S ‘ 
1 /liWhatelfect had this speech, and what was the wor 
g the Hëlhvit manner did the attack commence ? 


{i Dseribe the progress of the battle. 
A What means did Cæsar adopt to preve 
Nis this measure successful ? 
ag was the consequence ? 
A u were Cæsar’s farther commands ? 
à k at followed ? 
use did Cæsar make of his victory ? 
ot fatigue abate the ardour of Cæsar's troops t 
hey attempt to defend their camp? à 


nt a defeat? 


SECTION Y. F 


While thus united Cæsar’s arms appea*: 
And fortune draws the great decision nears 
ad Pompey’s soul uneasy thoughts infest, 
And his Cornelia pains his anxious breast. 
0 distant Lesbos } fain he would removes í 


his love- 


ar from the war, the partner ofl 
i > L 


b. 5. 
UCAN’S PHARSALIA D: 2 
Lt 7x? 


Mig A fis j 
Ba r ere Fed é f. ¢ 
eeocensenenerneree Z y 
luet, ý i wily, doceit= 
y’ { Svat a, feast. 20. Insid’iousl¥s ad. crafullyy y 
d com {pit > 7 not to be defended or fully. |, a scornful, proud, 
E Tes Ped 23. Contemptuous: 
ipint p Cut of. insolent. o be escaped y 
Stra a fnangeasin y 95. Inevivable, a. no preserved with 
$ e ther agano not engaged | 27. Embalmed, P k 
Aa eee spices, C: ious ceremonies: 
Person under age. 30. Rites $ ligi 
pecncconsnseenteet 4 
th his 


fe seeing the field and camp strewed sane 
| Ping ntrymen, was strongly affected at the met Ae, 
Ney: and cried out to one that stood noA pject 
Vong Yola have it so.” 2. In the ca ery Ov) 


fresh instances of the plind pres 


Sy, A 
of his adversaries, On al si 


islands in the 


4s one of the principal € 
Ma as ey moh red by Pompey? An sified indepen 
lithtidatic war, restored by him t0 ag 
now called Metelin, from Mitylene, 
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| 


seen tents adorned with ivy and myrtle, couches covered frst fur thou 
with purple, and side-boards loaded with plate. rey (iry and the 
thing gave proofs of the highest luxury, and seemel = md were 
rather the preparatives for a banquet, or the rejoicing filait senat 
for a victory, than dispositions for a battle. 3. A camp 12% be genel 
so richly furnished would have engaged the attention of fixit proper 
any troops but Cæsars; but there was still som jx 
thing to be done, and he permitted them not to puts | 
any other object than their enemies. 4. A ccnsiderbt 

body having retired to the adjacent mountains, he pe | t duties c 
vailed on his soldiers to join him in the pursuit, 4 7 
ORES to oblige these to surrender. He began by ina à 
Ing them with a line drawn at the foot of the mountalli 


a 


ee they quickly abandoned a post which was ue As for 
or Want of water, and endeavoured to reach the E i * af co 
Laris'sa, by 


short 5. Cæsar, leading a part of his army 
eae inter cepted their retreat. Howevehs 


u s nou 
nhappy fugitives again ‘found protection from pr ji 
tain, at the fo hat supp 


ot of which ran a rivulet t 
them with wa 


e 
Caesar's ™ 
were almos 


ter, 6. Night approaching, E 
since mor, * Spent, and fainting with their me to rene! 
their labo 2 Still he prevailed upon OF ag i 
defend eid cut off the rivulet that zi nop“ fit 
oe fugitives, thus deprived ° pge 
Subsistence, sent deputies to tHe ° ; ater” 
Nder at discretion. During yee 
a few senators that were ae the iG 


Q an ; 
age of the night to escape vient? 5 


Next morni 
Ning, spe) 

a a cx 

conqueror’s S gave up their arms and ¢XP 


` great gentl clemency - In fact, he addressed v 
= lence or Ta and forbade the soldiers ‘° 
gained oe any thing from them. 18 : 

; and est complete victory that had ev 
» an by. his great clemency ‘after the pat 

it. His loss amounted ° 

à of Po to fifteen 

ee Collection, Haridwar y 4 3 

PA give”. T pt 


er 


ile: 
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jayu thousand men surrendered themselves prisoners i 
mand the greatest part of these entered into Czesar’s is 
ae pud were incorporated with the rest of his forces. 
ejoicings iihihe senators and Roman knights, who fell into his 
Ay ite generously gave liberty to retire wherever they 
ntion ol Het proper; and as for the letters which Pompey had i 
! E Pred ftom those who wished to be neutral, 4} 
dnl a all without reading, as Pompey big 
he pe Wits aut miemoccasions) 10s Thusi naving perfo : 

“ [tities of a general and a statesman, he sent for the r 


suit, E Peas whi l 
y indr |f hich had passed the night in camp, eve those aL 


covered 
very 
seemed 4 


thought 


kay to reli 
E. 2 ae him in the pursuit, and arrived the a 
H yat Laris’sa ht 
tenable Vy | 
e city pi Pompey, who had formerly show: 
yi ; ; courage and conduct, w 
TR herhad placed. Bis sole 
, moui Ee his reason. 12; Instead of thinking 
A is dis: : <9 
‘Ppecing isorder by rallying such 
g 


n such in- 
pis cavalry 
he 


Ef : 


fs. Ving 
fiin S that he 
, i Way to i ae pot pursued, K ions which his de 
ALL all the agonizing yeflectio tn this 


He 
situati : 
tuation must naturally sugg% Bt Tempeh © 


ffer : holy 0) 
E cote ae he passed along the Y2 st arrive 
och 9 | fiche B the course of the river Pe'nevs 2” nd then 
u Ae ne hut; here he passed the TED” sea-shoF® 
oard a little bark, keeping along the 
RE 1 A pleasant valley in hes'saly- 
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till he descried a ship of some burden, which seemed pr- |= 
paring to sail. In this he embarked ; the master of tte £s sup 


kin 
14. From the mouth of the river Peneus he sailed tje erable | 
Amphip‘olis';, where finding his affairs desperate, i i} 
steered to Lesbos’, to take with him his wife Coeli 
whom he had left there, at a distance from the dang 
and distresses of war.; 15. She, who had Jong Hatt “tet 
herself with the hopes of victory, now felt the agonizitsi ba Achi 
Teverse of fortune: she was desired by the messengh ea, wh 
whose tears more than his words proclaimed her unsp 4 
able misfortunes, to hasten away if she expected 1 |, 
Pompey, who had but one ship, and even that no we, d 
16. Her grief, Which before was violent, became ne , A 
supportable : she fainted, and lay without signs ° ime 
At length recovering, and reflecting that it was 0° 


: ; ne sco” OM 
4 Vain lamentations, she fled through the city to tl 
side. 


. cilen 
in sie X 
Bs Pompey received and embraced her; ang comt ft 
1? sall 4 


d s 

ieee Supported her in his arms. “Alas: 

la, “y 4 in 
3 you, who, before our marriage, appeared 


as : 
t the commander of five hundred sail, are 2° 
© make your esca 


wW 


: 5 i come ¥ 
search pe in a single vessel. y not left io He 
fate tag Unfortunate woman? Why was £ Xo agit Th 
an an ae E 
me? a now you are under the necessity of ° mi desis Stil 
etree “ppy for me had I executed, long S4 agers a 
quitting this life! But fatally have 1 been * 


add to P 


T Ma sorrows.” all pont | 
affairs cae instanced the uncertainty of to gi? 
2 and endeavoured by every argument 3 


£ comfort ; then, taking her under his protection 


a ; F PETRIE pA 
pn ancient city of Macedo!nia, now called Chisop vous for E 

A ae aoe reece, in the Archipelag ihe porn 

a y ji : ci 

eral eminent en 1S island gave birth to SapP 
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ned pr [ied his course, stopping no longer than was necessary 
r of the |iasupply of provisions at the ports that occurred in 
ue tolis #ipsare, 19. He now determined upon applying to 
hose father he had been a p 


‘ny, king of Egypt, to w 
sailed to Jesenble benefactor.) Ptolemy was yet a minor, and 
rate, hi ut the government in his own hands, but was under 
Jornelli ie ion of an administration. 20. His council in- 
a uly contrived that Pompey should be invited on shore, 
Hatter “murdered before he should come into the king’s pre- 
goning ges, Achillas, commander of the forces, and Septimius, 


ee i 
a, who had formerly been a centurion sn Pompey’s 
erous design into exe- 


ogsength j 


speči: 


d to sè a to carry the treach e 
nis om fitte p ended by three or four more, they put off in 
ir fi ark, and rowed to Pompey’s ship, that lay about 
i, on the shore. 
i, oe now took leave of Corne'lia, repeatin 
ji Telo of Soph'ocles, signifying, that «he who trusts 
a He to a tyrant, from that moment becomes 7 1 
Tio > ae gave his hand to Achillas, and, ue h 
X T oy own attendants, stepped jnto the E 
ig a tic Corne‘lia hung over the side of oe 

s K i 3 : . . 4 
E ie against his Hopes TO! 

e, “whither art thou going * = 


He 

5 

k men but she, unmoved at his commands, 3 
«Whit vi exclaiming, stretch’d her eager hands; 
E. Still m er, inhuman | whither art thou 8015, 


Us| Z 
t I weep our common griefs alone Seis RAGA 


g to 


la 
ing oni j ves, and 
aise Ng one’ she followed him with her ey es, an 
eM “a 1S winds her fruitless Jamentations. 

rowed to- 


e mart 
a 
‘tners, regardless of her sorrows, 


“Without a word passing among them, till Pom- 


der ours”, 
Jetting him es 


Philip.—« A] 
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pey, by way of breaking silence, looking at Septimins |: 
whose face he recollected, ‘* Methinks, friend,” said he, 
‘ you once served under me.” Septim’ius noticing these 
words only by a contemptuous nod of the head, Pompey en 
betook himself to a paper, on which he had minuted 2 3 ae e 
speech intended to be made to the king, and began reali i ath 
it, In this manner they approached the shore; whit | > Sies 
Cornelia, whose insufferable sorrow had never let he 
sight of her husband, began to conceive hopes, perceit 
that the people on the strand crowded down along E i 
coast as if eager to receive him. 24. Alas! these e 
were soon destroyed. ) At the instant that Pompey vail 
supporting himself upon his freedman’s arm, Septim! qn, 
Tee him in the back, and Achillas instantly Se i 
e blow. 25, AN is death imeri ii; 
calmly 7h een RRA owe PE i “a Ny 
X l ion 
covering his face with his robe, without & word 10% is 2 
a to his fate. 26. At this horrid sight 
er attendant ri a be hele 
very shore. But ae ae in allowing, 
d 


: f 
tim . ; he wi 
© to look on, they immediately set sail, andy | fi 

fe 


Proving favourable, fortunately escaped the PUSS i p 
penin Galleys. 97, In the mean time — 
murderers, having taken off his head, embalmed $ w 
Present to Cæsar, whilst the body was thrown 7 A 
the strand, and exposed to the view of those whose z i 
Was to be satisfied, | 28. But his faithful freedma! a 
ee Near it: ae erie Te OA dispa” ; 
et “in the sea, and looking round for 
1t, Perceived the wrecks of a fishing-bo 3 J 

composed a pile. 99 While he was thus piot a 
ployed, he was accosted i T cles a ve ! 
pe ed “under Pompey in his youth. “ whe z 


said he, << ar 
e, “that art making these humble preps a 


Pompey’ > 
mpey's Hea —“ One of his freedme™ s 


> J it 
cco. AurudiladrleninoldiensnRer 


n and to 
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Among all the | 
d comfort, that I wae 


f my old com- i 


Jyo the honour of this sacred action. 
tof my exile, it will be my last sa 
ten able to assist at the funeral o 
eand to touch the body of the brav 

inuted 2 | F Rome produced.” 
i aa were the last riles performed to Pompey. Hi 
k a 3 (according to Plutarch) were carefully col- Ai 
arried to Corne’lia, who deposited them at i} 
ee in Italy. 31. We are told too that if | 
4 3 as terwards erected a monument to him, on it 
ch his funeral pile had been yaised, with an i 


ption a 
“tin to this purpose :—“ How poor 2 tomb covers 
d to his honour We i 


ptim'ius, 
said he, 
est general that 


eptimms - once had temples erecte 

second k om Pompey’s death we-may date the extinction of i 
revit f Mhic. From this period the senate was dispossessed i 
ever without - ji 


|i 
d Spowe 
rae 
Rate, | and Rome henceforward was P 


Questions for E xamination- 


o 
ip Was C, 
tappearan affected by the result of the battle? 
x ce did Pompey’s camp present 


oft Wha at's tr 
ome me ici pl 
one pl they suos the fugitives ? 
it i the need in the attempt? 
t rs of Cæsar’s soldiers now ât an a 


[ii 


Oe, 

A thi, ct ha f 

A oH this on the fugitives? 
at y of importance, and W 


hat was the loss 0 both 


quished g 


tma 
anner di 
Slowed? did Cæsar behave to the V3? 


osel a i 
porals N Your panduet of Pompey on this occasion? 
seb E for this assertion. 
ng farther particulars- 


1 


he ) 
Effect went steer his course? 
on the tidings on Cornelia? 

ed at their interview ? 


ely cal 
Sie aa a Pom’peia. o 
clin Wee in wh igu'ria, The town still retains the n 

hich it ig situated is called Mont te ar her ‘en 


eg 
ae Pertinax. ‘There were $ 
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18. How did Pompey attempt to comfort her ? | 

19. What determination did he now form ? | 

20. What was his intended reception ? 

21. Did Pompey fall into the snare ? 

22, Was his separation from his wife a painful one? 

23. What passed in the boat ? 

24. Were Cornelia’s hopes well founded ? 

25. Did Pompey resist this treacherous attack? | 

26. Was Cornelia a witness to this horrid trahsaction? 

27. How was the body of Pompey treated ? ae 

_ 28. Had he no friend to perform the last offices for him? 
29. By whom was he assisted ? r 

4 30., What became of his remains? A 

j 31, What respect did the Egyptians afterwards pay to his me 

832, What was the face of affairs after Pompey’s death? 


E 


on! 


‘CHAPTER XXI. 


; SECT. I. i 
garri 107 


FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF THE COMMONW isi 
N avoust! 


ESTABLISHMENT oF THE FIRST EMPEROT 
Uc, 706, > y 


Giv 3 7 
The (ue: ye gods ! the harmony ONE), ll 
1e trumpet's clangoux, and the clash © 
hat con ee ine breast 
i cert animates the glowing DTC ierced 
oo Th on death: but, when our ear is P yields ppa f 
ith the sad notes which mournful peany Fesda 
ur manhood melts in sympathizing tears. 


* ` eet yom 
3. : 1 obei ji 
mt Eeonsiderabte, a. small, trifling, e Irreme'diable, 4-20 cesat? 

“blest! a. agreeable, Heh = Commentaries caul. efil 

Tones » accepta- omnis wars in CON ces 

t eset G one who explains | 23. Jneffect'uat, 4, cae 
aE Avien R vente reigner, less. aed, ”: pias be 
`. ues, s pen Bes 

A ERUN S Aem | 2 Rett dii a 
3 » 5. unio r g- 29. IRE 

fear, epee fright, violent | 31. EELA father 
$ movere oeoeonnere fo ew 


1. Czsar has b jigo 
i as been much celebrated for } ce 


ut his abiliti ; su 
abilities seem equal to the highest sitio? | 


ee Wei 2 en 
ssessed shining qualities, tarnished bY Capes y 


£ dere 
ts were such as w. ud pave rende! 
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watt the head of any army ; and he would have governed 


tey republic that had given him birth. 2. Having now 
y, his success seemed only aie 


dæla most complete victor 
him with fresh resolu- 


. his activity, and inspire 
E new dangers. He determined, therefore, to 
Rue hi 
Eas his last advantage, and follow Pompey to whatever 


tyle had retired ; convinced that, though he might 
until 


Sey tri f 5 
Thin triumphs, he should never enjoy security 
4 1 Was in his power. 

Accord; 7 ; 
ant ordingly, losing no tim 
‘atived at Alexan‘dria? wi 
Py in exan‘dria? with about four thi 
NY inconsi 
qa aa force to keep SO powerfu 

tt subiecti 
Fiom : me 4, The first accounts he r 
TEN miserable end; and-s02? after one of 

; ith hi ee 
fil came with his head and his TMS as a most 


nempory? 
e, he set sail for Egypt 


ousand men: 
la kingdom 
eceived were 
the 


aes E 


pri 
Present to.the conqueror. Bo 


ri en È 
p T0 TÉN S manity fa 
Cas Mithe sad ity to be pleased with so 
oe Bere ee of the man he once loved’; his partner 
IC™ He turned from it with disgust; and, ect 
Je 


flood of tears- 


Pause 
» Zave vent to his pity 11.2 
costly Pot 


ed th 
. at head to be burned with the most ; 
d placed the ashes in a temple, Which he bu 
the avenge! 


7. “ed 

f a to the goddess Nemesis, 

f, hp aes Reed: 

4 Pea es the Egy 
ey co pacing off all alliance Wi 

; R acideca, as in fact it WAS only @ 

C ensign They first took offence at ©2 F eH 

ity? s of Roman power pefore him, as © E 

E Photinus also treated him with great © 

Maise 


he 
u; . . 
Usual pronunciation; 


ptians 


t 


though Walker accen 


ts the word | 
tres had en 
i 
i 
Í 


si ta 

p05 Principal ¢ é Jemy Aule i 

jon on T, a ause of quarrel was this. Ptolemy of ter “thousan! 

“git A get hi ing the first consulate, by? TOAS of the Roman 
m acknowledged as 3 friend, 200 Ggsar NOW exacted 


\ Part f 
de ty of this sum had been paid ® 


T 
With great rigour. 
o 
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a 


respect, and even attempted his life. 7. Cæsar, how [= 
ever, concealed his resentment till he had a force sufi- baat po 
cient to punish his treachery ; sending therefore privately la hey 
for the legions which he had formerly enrolled for Pom: Fn, de 
pey’s service, as being the nearest to Egypt, he, in ie 
Mean time, pretended to repose an entire confidence # pè 
the king's ministers, making great entertainments, aod a a pm 
sisting at the conferences of the philosophers, who we] 
numerous at Alexandria. 83. However, he soon changed bi | 
manner, when he found himself in no danger w Ki 
minister’s attempts: and declared, that being a “4 
consul, it was his duty to settle the succession ~ 
Egyptian crown. owt. | ald 
9. There were at that time two pretenders to a a ale | a 
of Egypt ; Ptolemy, the acknowledged king, and F Y 1 Seg 
et his sister, to whom x Ee wilh 
shared a i poanied 5 EN bra w 
a Rees ‘ In the succession. foe a a at governs 
alone ; a. offpower, Cleopa mea py the © 
senate Sis ing opposed in mo? A the rows Si 
wa eee her brother s TE io unge ; 
Pere UT. Ciar mto Sy’ria, with Arsin‘oe her o kingi” 
gave her new hopes of aspiring t° jr co 
and sent both to hi n sr, to plea dia 
@ baire ee ie er and her brother, sing! e 
disdaining to io Tae wis 
~ sending an fee this proposal, bac n to be ies? 
aa Alexan‘ari, Y of twenty thousand me jsed the edl 
- 12. Cæsar bravely rept be a 


but fingi 
by so oa city of too great extent t0 the pi 


5 an! 
m with great vigour fore 
aster of the fleet that lay Pe; sorta 
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sar, how. í ttilem all, in spite of every effort to prevent him. i 
e isle of Pharos, by ah 


ree sufi. Jett possessed himself of th 
and in this Able 


YS he was enabled to receive supplies : 


privately 
ithstand the united force of the 


for Pom: 
he, in the” 
idence in 


Sion, determined to w 

pins, 

di 7 p A 

a In the mean time Cleopa’tra having heard of the 

Eat Q 

i tum in her favour, resolved to depend on Cæsar’s 

Eune f a6 3 

E gaining the government, rather than on her 

ate s But no arts, as she justly conceived, were 
bane | 

a to influence Cæsar, as the charms of her person, i 

“yen AR a 
te irresistible, 16. She was now in the bloom of 


Ra 

RA an - 
d beauty, while every feature borrowed grace 
To the most enchant- 
yoice. With 


t share of 
nee to the 


and a 
who were | 
anged bit 
from tht 
a Roms 
m of Ma 


erly turn of her temper. 
es +s 
S she joined the most harmonious 


to gai 
n of all the avenut 
n boar 


: E difficulty was, how t 

Hed to the emies were in possessio 
}x_ Vessel palace: For this purpose 52e “~ 
4, being a ne in the evening; Janded neat 
oe nee up in a coverlet, 
ess aa into the very chamber o. 
ned the N struck him ; ber wit 
M the p ame ; but her caresses 
Heong, Unds of innocence, entirely 
9, Wha. claims, 
= Cleopa/tra was thus employed jn forwarding 
_ ews, her sister Arsin’oe Was also strenuously 
E camp, in pursuing & separate interest. 


m r, her 
fans, by the assistance of one Gan ue 
tian army 


“ t ‘ 
vou, Make a large division 1™ the Egy? 
and, soon after, by one 


own 


3 


HS e 
0000p cst the famous Alexan'drian Jib 
volumes, was accidentally þurnt 


o2 
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yolutions, which are common in barbarian camps to this | 
day, she caused Achil'las to be murdered, and Gan'ymele 
to take the command in his stead, and to carry om the 
20. Ganymedes Ji 
on those canals Li 


siege with greater vigour than before. 
principal effort was by letting the sea up a 
which supplied the palace with fresh water ; but this a 
venience Cæsar remedied by digging a great numbe i a 
wells. His next endeavour was to prevent the joeg ‘ | 
Cæsar’s twenty-fourth legion, which he twice atten Arne, 
vain, He soon after made himself master ofa E j 
which joined the isle of Pharos to the continent, # 


i : im. 20a 
which post Cæsar was resolved to dislodge bim: throug! fi 
3 “tly i) 
the heat of the action, some mariners; partly Or 


a jone Vig 


ie ag 1 
curiosity z came a | 
J, and partly through ambition, ¢ instali fi 


the combatants ; but, being seized with a pane,” 
fled, and spread a general terror through thea 
Cæsar’s endeavours to rally his forces were Ea ot § 
confusion was past remedy, and numbers were X r ; 

put to the sword in attempting to escape- 2 5 he ay 
fore, seeing the irremediable disorder of his pee 0 

to a ship, in order to get to the palace that was J 
site; but he was no sooner on board, than suc 
entered after him, that being apprehensive o E 
è sinking, he jumped into the sea, and swam a pe ee | 
Paces to the fleet which lay before the palace * the wal 
holding his Commentaries in his left hand 4 


mmis Coat of mail in his teeth. forts t0 ake g 
23. T A p i y «i 
23. The Alexandrians, finding their € R t eir k 


oi ; e 
palace ineffectual, endeavoured at least t° Ea his P 
On of Cæsar’s power, as he had seized upo" urpo 

in the beginning of their disputes. For this P ation P 


E a saeimU 
= made use of their customary arts of diss” 


7 x 
fessing the utmost desire of peace, and oD: Y tio? Om 
ae Presence of their lawful prince to give a sa ay; put © 
: ii s- per 3 
tre 24. Cæsar Was sensible of their P? ping 8 


ecali hi spicions. J es 
ed ti S OAO aac Haridwar 
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to this | ; TA 
uder no apprehensions from the abilities of a boy. i: 


i 

n'ymede \ulemy 5 i 

x z Mey, however, the instant he was set at liberty, i 

o Tanio? : F i 
Hal of promoting the peace, made every effort to give f 


/ 1, 

vmede’s fr ; Pa 

ye tear to his hostilities. 

e canals 195 Tn thi A 

aioe is manner was Cæsar hemmed in for some f 
and surrounded H 


I 
ae and insidious enemys 
oan a eee. difficulties ; but he NES at last | 
= m this mortifying situation by Mithrida tes Per- | 

E 3 A of his most faithful partisans, who came with 
} o o his assistance. This general m 
po the city of Pelu’sium’, repulsed the Egyptian i 
i com eo and, at last, joining with Cæsar, attacked f 
| en a geet slaughter of the Egyptians. Pto- j 
med b ; enpug to escape on board a vessel, Was d 
g y the ship’s sinking. 26- Cæsar thus became 


ymber of 
metion of 


arched into 


Oy Ea Egypt wi ition. He 
vain E A akinted Cy ey without any farther Opp pein? 
owned Mami eopa’tra, with her younger brother, who was 
yw hele Me pet joint governors, according to the intent of 
js, De E Eo will, and drove out Arsin’oe, with Ganymede, 
ust | ye 
p ct Aig, ons thus given away kingdoms, he now cue 
the ship? ae to relax from the usual activity of his 
jad A; ' being captivated with the charms of Cleopa- 
j the tin? Ta mee of quitting Egypt to 8° and quell the 
he wath |ia a Pompey’s ments he abandoned himself to his 
and in all the 


3: l 
4 9 . . 
Seg ae Ssing whole nights 1n feasting, 
high-wrought luxury with the young queen: 


Tesolyed on attending her UP the Nile; into 
d long followed 


and refused to 


! Slum, j 
pute Wip ha 3 : çey to ell 
, bu” y ich ee and strong city, was considered the E exe 
; OH taken, the rest of Egypt lay auts ON at an 
-a © tiom kat was situated among marslies, hence 118 

S ruins arose Damietta — 


3: 7 0 3 
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ave Cleo- 
the call of ambition to that of love: and to i a'rio,) 
patra (by whom he had a son, whose name was R 
in order to oppose Pharna’ces, the king of Bosphorus, 


; inions of Rome | 
who had made some inroads upon the domini i Tato 


in the East. 


is father, 
29. This prince, who had cruelly aepo a a 
the great Mithrida’tes, being ambitious of we 
‘those dominions, seized upon Arm'enia” anc inst him 
and overcame Domitius, who had been ie Po 
30. Upon Cæsars march to Oppose niay he genet! 
who was aş much terrified at the name of ae a af 
as at the strength of his army, laboured, by 31. Cet 
Negociation, to avert the impending danger. oe dis- 
exasperated at his crimes and ingratitude, a 


: expe 
sembled with the ambassadors ; and using all 
fell upon the ene 


in a 
my unexpectedly, and in 
tained an casy an 


he: na ces) 
d d complete victory. er x 
TN to take refuge in his capital, was slain bY 
commanders—a 


Cæsar achieved 
Writing to a friend 


i i a jobt 
victory in three Words,  Vrnz, VIDI, VICH sigh 
accustomed to g 


hink 
onquest might, perhaps, es p 
battle Scarcely worth a long letter ; though 1 
bable that t 


-a dictated 
3 hese memorable words were dic 
vanity than indifference, 


iol 
r par” A 


jdity 
e rap! $0 
at Rome, he expressed th w A man 


e, but 
i: -Europé eee sit 
in Anp “ttitories of Bos'phorus were partly in 2 5 } its “Cat 
at the ce edom was so called from two jy the ne pontis, 
d one R urope and Asia, now known by he same © pa 
an Constantinople. The kin EA f Bosphorus jsthe S“ wo 
namely, Mev Atensive Baty in Asia, divide 
3 ca Syor and Y inor, (Greater and Less-) the 
$ 5 (pron. Kol'kig , 2 province of Asia, D the Golt 
uxine Sea; rem e in history for the fable ° jviDg 
for the Argonautic ex Bory 


i 

à d for & 
editi account, an 

u G pichantress Medes tition on that account, 


came, I saw, I conquered, 
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e | 


pL Mt we 


i Didhe x 
{Whither 


i Was Ce 
L Wiat we 
i Dil Cas 
L Did he « 
L Wilo we 


j is forme J 
Just punishment for his fo ase, that i Xp 
i A much ¢ hi 

this conquest with so d 


i 
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we Cleo- 
Ceesa'rig,) 


Questions for Examination. 


sar? 


jLMlst were the abilities and character of Ce 
es? 


dhe rest satisfied with his present success 

AVhither did he steer his course ? 

Rae occurred on his arrival ? 

peace pleased with this pectacle ? 
itat was the conduct of the Egyptians t 

ar resent this conduct ? 7 

ar. e continue this appearance of confidence * 

nis) fin UL eee i f 

Col chi 1 o were at this time the sovereigns of Egypt? 

inst hin. Ree Cæsar’s interference necessary ? 

3 15 interfe: r 

1 ference agreeable to the 

harna ces gE Her di os r i 

ha Tid Cæsar conduct himself on this occa 


sphorus’, 
of Rome 


is father 
nquering 


e genet E the attack formidable ? A 
ne aris 0 ee prevent the designs of the enemy? 

sat at att the conduct of Cleopatra? 
|. Ce What Tactions did she possess ? re the 
first dis |. nestles presented themselves, and how were 


xpeditiot i he Sa captivated by her charms? 

hours ob à What ee did Arsinoe pursue? 
apt: (p «Fete empts did the enemy make to anno 

j attemp y Vat they frustrated ? 


. u $ i i 

of his A Sat cky accident occasioned ti 
idee om did ¢ 

parnici f Taag aar escape? 

that E 4); the Alexandrians next attempt? 


i Uy Aey with their wishes? 
0 Nat wag ae delivered from this d r 
A moe za Cesar- consequence of this victory t 
a slic! da What ame his career of victory? > 
10 i Whar farther consequence of this boldness £ 
more P 4) Phar er cause of offence had Pharnae 
“fe he Te oppose the invader 


owards Cæsar? 


3 fans? 
Egyptians a 
sion ? 


he miscarriage ° 


angerous sit 


o4 
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y over- 


and how 


f Cæsar's 


t 


uation ? 
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SECTION II. 


Whate'er the Roman virtue has subdued, Cesar'r; 
1 The sun’s whole course, the day and year are Casar's; 
al 
1 


For him the self-devoted Decii died, sai nls of 
The Fabii fell, and the great Scipios conquer = Fe 
Even Pompey fought for Cæsar. Oh, my friends, Sremain 
How is the toil of fate, the work of ages, i This 
The Roman empire fallen! Oh, cursed ambition! 


Fallen into Casar’s hand: our great forelner nor i 
Mad left him nought to conquer but his SAE ONS Cato Herth ba 


Poupey 
j ae ating the B Sia v 
5. Rally, v, to Te-assemble, to collect Sump’tuary, a. regu A cit 
pagi- 3 penses of Nyen i ity 
Ela'te, v, render roud, p 18. Pro'tract, ve Ar nj 
9. palig'nity, s degrees of Pana 20. Decliv'ity, # pares at sea love, 
w OAA RA a. positive, resolute. 23. Pifracies, s. d had f 


en, declaret p pat f 
part. sh iled. | 24. Avow/‘ed, v. open, “ec ck of i 
13. Adula’tion s, integer ae | 24 PANG eam navived in his mist 
7 - of judgi ispen- | 25. Pon’dered, v. re 
sing the lays, Jdging, dispen- | 25 


l. Cæsar, 
embarked 
enemies co 
Was absolu 


ite 
having settled affairs in this part of aA i 
for Italy, where he arrived sooner nee they 
uld expect, but not before his re pe me 
tely required. 9, During his n. ; 
on. created consul for five years, dictator for 


ny; w : 
and tribune of the People for life, 3. But ANO ijed 


ha ; 
byes fhe mean time governed for him in Rome, nm? 
e city with riot 


any © 
Š and debauchery, and A a oet 
ns ensued which nothing but the arriva manitý I ; 
could appease, 4. By his moderation and ee mabid 
soon estore tranquillity to the citys n the op” 
tinction between those of his own % 


el 
resto” 
3 » Having, by gentle means, 7° 4478 
authority at hom, 


„h into 
€ he prepared to march 
Patty had found time t° 


elh 


Ca 
= 
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|æ to a battle soon after, received a complete and 
overthrow, with little or no loss on the side of the 
Juba, and Petreius his general, killed each other 
ape by sea into Spain, 


so that of all the 


tj 


i mir, Scipio, attempting to esc 
dimong the enemy, and was slain ; 
a a that undone party, Cato was now the only one 
“remained, 
extraordinary man, whom pros] j ; 
{Stor misfortunes depress, having retired into Africa, 
PP the battle of Pharsa’lia, had led the wretched remains 
stint ae army through burning deserts, a m 
ing y y) x $ F 2 e 
i Tate ‘ty a of various malice pe 
MIhlove h ae , which he had een ren 
however, with the show of Roman gover! J 


osperity could not 


s CATO 


sea. i 
ede ag AA 
vot nt | had ames One : and 
sis ist | tivi Re the principal citizens into & wee the 
Wh A a resolution for holding out the town. But ; 
i ! y vers, he 
ee for liberty subsiding among his followers; ie 
empitt fn” no longer to force men to be fee, if Gea 
m Y prone to slavery. 9. He now, therefore, desir 
an Ee of his fri ; sea, and bade 
pere fi tiends to save themselves by 5°% 
ce É T submit t , serving, that, 4s 
pe wl föt o Cæsar’s clemency; A this, supping 
; After this, SUPE 


to é zi m of Tu 
Smeti oD of Africa Proper, now the seine and cè 
sit! 


A 
pn ame the cap! 

0- 
Berserta- 


of Carthage, it bec: 
-Tansactions TONES (Strab 
arthage, near the present 
05 
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mestics one after the other, and with a peremptory at 
again demanded his sword. 10. His son, with tears, 
j besought him to change his resolution; but, receiving 3 J" i 
W stern reprimand, desisted from his persuasions. i 
sword being at length brought to him, he seemed satis F 
fied, and cried out, “ Now again I am master of my s 
self.” He took up the book again, which having perused 

he fell into a sound sleep. Upon awaking, he called tt 


one of his freedmen to know if his friends were ™ 


barked o o et remained ` a 
» or if an thing ’ a a 1 
y ta 


to se DER, 
rve them. The freedman, assuring him tha 


quiet, was sone! 
9 ordered to leave the room. Cato n0 | 


found hims pbe 
elf alo ae R -d, he sta 
himself below me, than, seizing his sword, 


AS 3 +g hin 
he fell his chest. The blow not dispatching jit 
he had pone bed, and overturned a table, 0” 4 ie 
nate Se drawing some geometrical figures: E 

e A ; js solo 
friends E a his servants shricked, and bis io 
Weltering in 


: d- 
diately flew to the room. They foun al 
the wound, 


i==4 


his blood, with his bowels appearing E 
11. The surgeon, perceiving that i 
> not wounded, was replacing them’ 
“mg himself, and understanding their ? 
O preserve his life, forced the surgo" 


vals 
d, with : pow”! 
Š is | 
and expireq?, 4 fierce resolution, tore out 


tion was t 
him, an 


* So jn 
great was th the 

bitants ic © afitetio : oman bY" iagt 

“city, Ran that though Onn to this Hida s enterit if 

bor ee : not he diverted fë, was on the p eet ihe ge K 

S: nd paying all the fi om burying his boy 40 a 
ete merita é Uneral honours due to 2 pet 
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ere astonished at 


Indour of this’. The citizens W 
at the number of 


£ the procession, and 
13. It lasted four days: 


Egypt’, the third 


ced again |23 
and per f> mgnifcence o 
his do- jeomtries he had subdued. 
E frst w 2 

st vas for Gaul’, the second for 


plory ait 

th a ees in Asiat, and the fourth for that over 
es: me His veteran soldiers, scarred with ; pl 
ed satis- Tea, =a laid up for life, followed their triumphant tt 
of my i ia pith laurels, and conducted him to the Ve 
perused | atte aa ae one of those he gave ® sum equi- Ih 
called 0 tesom to th i hundred and fifty pounds sterling, double | 
e centurions, and four times as much, to the te 
bounty : tO ti 


ore em | tor of 
cers. The citizens also shared his 
n, ten pounds 


be don fy ; 
all ws | is, = distributed ten bushels of cor 

j sonnel EA i N sum of money equal to about two pounds 

stabbed Tray th ter this, he entertained the people at above 

fay, “ousand tables, treated them with combats of 

of spectators 


ng hh (tors, ana 
: n : E 
, and filled Rome with 2 concourse 


i) whit Ban Very 
At the f i. part of Italy. ? 
son Sa intoxicated with pleasure, thought thet 
ind H A Set on} small a return for such benefits- 
roug! | het, A ont aer modes ofi ROME and unusual 
| of adulation for their great enslave. 


his ted 
j 4, b 7 
Y a new title, Magister Morum, %® $ 


n: 
} 15 
| efore hi Sp al 
Coin a peu, he gave orders for the reiting of Gi the 
lè 3 80 th i sos vere destroy K 
Y at those two famer® ities ieir runs, after having 


from t 
of 300 


this tri 

"800 3 i sot the names 
i i chariot th 

lees wc before duced py the slaughter ° a 

ures of Ptol'emy> EN 
iti > pelu'sium, 

> cities O rel 
et Iva, with many 


ENN 


Hy 
27 80; 


pict 


as, wi 
eth the representation es 
Amand Arsinoe the Sister y leo PE 3 
zed before nis cha į vidi 
e only for the words veni, Vat 
former 


ü 


S 
à he procession 
eR 
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the Morals of the People. He received the title of Em- Jeay to co 
peror and father of his country. His person was declared [tsrs sold 
sacred; and, in short, upon him alone were devolved for 4 vigour, F 
life all the great dignities of the state. 16. It must be }&esued, 
owned, that so much power could never have been as 
trusted to better keeping, He immediately began his 


i . . í zi He 
empire by repressing vice and encouraging virtue. } 
committed the 


knights alone ; 


lear's men 
an to way 
| xm; he thy 
power of judicature to the senators and a hate 
and by many sumptuary laws restrained e Pt parcelo 
Scandalous luxuries of the rich. He proposed ema ee 
e 
all such as had many children, and took the most r i 
: A $ xha Re 
method of re-peopling the city, which had been ex |g 


Wie 

. ies 

1n the late commotions, yt 
17. 


Rome, he again found himself under a necessity of oa i. 4 
mto Spain to oppose an army which had peen rai a E the 
there under the two sons of Pompey’, and Labien t i fory 
former genera] 18. He proceeded in this expedition WHY tmd n 


Y, and arrived in Spain befor Tys Pomi 
and § yet departed from Rome. Cne P hap 
extus, ompey’s sons, profiting by their 
father’s ““ample, resolved, as much as possible, 
pact the War; so that Re Dagi operations of gr gute 
À | armies were Spent in sieg es and fruitless attempts manj 
| Prise each Other. 19, However, Cæsar, after taking © 


ae wi 
Cities from Š rsarý 

the enem ing his adve eto 
Unwearieg y, and pursuing 


A to co 

Perseverance, at last compelled him ew WP 

ee Upon the plain ee Munda?. 20. Pompey, vith 
© men, by bre of day, upon the declivity ef e wg 

rder. Cæsar drew up ae ue fe 

1 2 after advancing a little WaY pte f) 

trenches, ordered his men = ee a halt, expe“? 


to pre 
two 


a These vo 
Mmm 
a 


ref 
attached 


d we 
ung men inher; s te abilities, 2” S 
to the faceted their father's abilities, nad E 

on of the aristocracy. | tein Gre joto” 
City of the same name, situate E 


t is now a 3 AREN cient 4 
riana.) mean village, retaining its an 
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f Em- | tay to come down from the hill. This delay made 
eclared | (zu's soldiers begin to murmur ; while Pompey’s, with 
and a dreadful con- 


red for "vigour, poured down upon them, 
l, that . 


ust be J2sued, 21. The first shock was so dreadfu 
en en- flus men, who had hitherto been used to conquer, noy 
an his fentowaver, Caesar was never in so much danger as 
He fiz; he threw himself several times into the very thickest 
nd the }ietattle, “What !” cried he, “ are you going to give up 
ed the J aparcel of boys your general, who is grown grey in fight- 
rds to it your head ?” 29, Upon this his tenth legion exerted 
adent — Manselves nore than usual braveryi; and a party of 
usted fe being detached by Labie’nus from the camp in pur- 
{Sofa body of Numidian cavalry, Cæsar cred al T 
re 0 J tey were flying. This ery- instantly spread iai 
going Meh both e e ine the one as much as it de- 
raised a the other, 23. Now, therefore, the tenth legion 
4 ay forward, and a total sit soon ensued `. Thirty 
wit 4 “ind men were killed on Cne‘ius Pompey’s side, and 
a | Pay them Labie‘nus, whom Cæsar ordered to be a 
app | ey ‘weal honours ofa se : ce ae 
pros 1 tin, escaped with a few horsemen to me -eutenant, he 
two Maki, Bassage intercepted by Ceesar's lieu avern- 
gure fk ised to seek for a retreat in an obser = s 
wy [yr Quickly discov e of Caesar's Hoop 
naay f My es y discovered by som tit to the con- 
with | Nery wuy cut off his head, and brough aled himself 
ne t0 (Ove ai brother Sextus, howeve™ Cee from 
| i hira at he escaped all pursuit; Sk he people of 
with f by “és, became noted and formidable to ag 
1 the {| D owed 
b A i 
his (ie Sar, by this last blow, subdued a is a ad- 
he laa 24 the rest of his life was employe h magnifi- 


ity wit 


p e 

AtA Ot the state. He adorned the ¢ l 

ilings; ; and Corinth, 
88; he rebuilt Carthage an 

aon rved to those 


C erved to thos 
4 ing ais return to his camp after the battle, he n was the first 
“he Nag Re he had often fought for victor 


Ought for his life. 
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N 
\ was 
olonies to both cities: he undertook to aie [aire 
4 tains in Italy, to drain the Pontine mar: nani 
Rein and he designed to cut through the a ‘ i 
EE in 25. Thus, with a ape wae. 
remain inactive, he pondered mighty poe E oi 
beyond the limits of the longest life; bu 8 


b hee 
rthians, Are al 
all was his intended expedition against e pee a Sr 
which he designed to revenge the death “ea was ovet Buty 
having penetrated too far into their ae by havitg Hare 
thrown, taken prisoner, and put to a crue 


+ tment fot 

unishmen 
molten gold poured down his direch, a bo ded to pass 
his former avarice, F rom Parthia arr. the banks 0 
through Hyrea/nia, and enter Scyth’ia, along 


the im 
> hrough 
the Caspian Sea; then to open a way throug 


m 
to retu 

. and so ê 
measurable forests of Germany into Gaul, th 
to Rome, 


Faaa bub 
3 ition ; 
. These were the aims of ee all. 
jealousy of a few individuals put an end 


Questions Jor Examination. 
1. What was Ca: 
2. What ho 

3. What was th 


Dee s? 

„Put an end to these disturbance 

hat was his next enterprise ? an 

cess of the campaign 

vo ‘OW Was Cato situated 2 juct? el 

ad he pursued 2 vas his conoi follow . 

l hope ha orsaken him, what ya and wha 

10. Was no ¢ Ort made to change his resolution, 

11. Was the Wound mortal 2 ‘a 

12. What happened after the death of Cato? 

13. Describe the triumph, 

14. Was not Gisa extremely liberal ? inary libe 

15. What returns were Made for this extraordina 

16. Was he Erving of these honours ? is Jife in tta 

17. Was he destined to Pass the rest of his life s! 

8. Describe the Pening of the campaign. ir attemp" 6 

Were the sons of Pompey successful in the! s? onic? 

What were the dispositions of the two ae of the © 

lat memorable ¢ Tession did the dange 

from Cæsar? 

at 


ality? 


pquillit¥ : 


. n? 
Was the Consequence of this exclamatio 
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i N 
A What was the result of the battle ? 


several | 

i A i is ti 
non aM what manner did Cæsar employ himself at this time? 
: What were his most important resolutions ? 
mus of 


| never 
heme SECTION MI. 
test of 
ins, by parte Cæsar! dost thou lie so low ? 
Area i h z 
s who Shr Ere conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
p ao ue this little measure? 
over B & & 2 a 
having e erday the word of Cæsar might 
ro N Pee against the world: now lies he there, 

ent for none so poor to do him reverence. SUAKSPEARE. 
to pass 
okso fi ; wants 

p 5. ted, ) Part. increased, ad- | 14. Sagacity, S- acuteness, Wisdom. 
he m nage anea Wi s 15, Insa'tiable, a. not to be satisfied. 

Bhan einer 20. Augus't, a. noble, awful, venerable. 

retum "tated, essed, broken up.  Dilem/ma, s. difficulty, state of sus- 

he [ipitin endered easy of ex- pense. 
ut ! Mesesitea A | Ravifed, v. confirmed. 

p tuly. Part. kiled treacher- Gratw'ity, s- 2 gift, reward. 
i Ob'sequies, s- funeral rites. 


AS, S. Dre a 
trent, P@6Mosties of a future 


aneessoereonrere 


| 

ss 

ae i and re- 
4 wk os been made perpetual dictator, = oA 
* nmo the senate accumulated honours it bega 
ahe “ted that he intended to make himself king: a 
ly, “8 Possessed of the powers but the people, W20 


ies : Tr 
Aversion to the name, could not bear his assuming 
2 me that 


e s 3 

5 2. Whether he really designed to assu 

eed’ Nt Nour, must for ever remain & secret ; but certain 
"a at the his conduct created 


thing Ni UNsuspecting openness of 
na a confidence in the inno 
* When informed by those 


cence of his inten- 
about him of the 


the ce 
= iat itbtation of the feast in honour of Pan, 
} is titre ted Upon a tribunal, in a chair of go ae 
uae Ornaments. In consequences as itis a ee 
hee? Antony presented him aregal crows i 
it Shand. Antony ofiered it a second k ne ane these 
in The acclamations of the people, whic p follow woud, 
Ta Cæsar how dangerous his accep e experienced 
ery, could not conceal the mortificatto® 
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jealousies of many who envied his power, he was heard |, 


to say, that he would rather die once by treason, than live 
continually in the apprehension of it. When advised by 
some to beware of Brutus, in whom he had for some time 
reposed the greatest confidence, he opened his breast, all 
scarred with wounds, saying, “ Can you think Bonis 
cares for such poor pillage as this?” and, being one night 
at supper, as his friends disputed among themselves what 
death was easiest, he replied, “ That which is most sud- 
den and least foreseen.” But, to convince the world how 
little he apprehended from his enemies, he disbanded his 
Spanish guards, and thus facilitated the enterprise against 
his life, ; 

4 A deep conspiracy was now laid against him, 7 
which no less than sixty senators entered. They ee 
the more formidable, as the generality of them W°" ens 
own party ; and having been raised above other citi 5 
ie Fi eae the weight of a single RC 
Spared fener pee Brats ton aa who wW 
pardoned ae esor Birako mie ei year 
6. Britis ae both praetors for the p ae from 

e it his chief glory to have dese p 
that Brutus who first oa ib Rone: ih 
for freedom seemed eco itted to him oe 

ed to haye been transmi : 
the blood of his ancestors. But though he detested t9" 
yet could he sath ors, we thoug: + from whom 
adei orbear loving the tyran 
ed th 
ec oe to give a colour of justic? to the 
ides of Marc 


into 


gesat had 


asjgn 
Put off the execution of thei are, ofati 
*, the day on which Cæsar W25 to 


ly Ca 
1 The Roman: na ile 


lends, Nones a divided their months into three P 
Were always cj des; a l which they reckoned ba! 
six. The h veut in number, The Nones sometimes 
ININ ds varied according to the length d 
gan an i Hones as they were fou oie, MOEA 
which f if rst of every Month, and were counted b 

om on the 15th of March, May, July, and 
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€ most signal benefits. o thei! 


tof the co 
‘JEphis reso 


nis 
Te Prepa 
au, whe 


ing it 
i a Te 
; 
My 
4, 49 So 
‘hy 
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day 


hea Jean 7. The augurs had foretold that this 
Hi, pi ona to him. The night preceding he heard his 
Wen Be Calphur nia, lamenting in her sleep. Being awakened, 
st, all . to him, that she dreamt of his being assassi- 
situs i in her ams. aS These omens, In some measure, 
night oe his intention of going to the senate ; but 
wht fi i; e conspirators coming in, prevailed upon him to 
veri —— telling him of the reproach that would 
l how is staying at home till his wife, should have lucky 
od his a and of the preparations that were made for his 
gainst a 9. As he went along to the senate, 2 slave, 
i istened to him with information of the conspiracy, 
, into FL ie come near him, but was prevented by ee 
e still med $ ttemido'rus, a Greek philosopher, ¥ who had dis- 
of his Sin he whole plot, delivered him a memorial, con- 
zens; the heads of his information; but Cæsar gave it 
it the Ne e Papers, to one of his secretaries, without read- 
had ie Mera lbinenatters) of thismuatines Having at 
o was entered the senate house, where the conspiration 
ye * roe to receive him, he met one Spurind ca 
| from or had foretold his danger, to whom he a , 
ssion a ‘Well, Spuri/na, the ides of March are come: 
, with Wy ‘ Teplied the augur, “ but they are not yet gone: 
annyi No Sooner had he taken his place, than the conspira 
om he ee DWroached, under pretence of saluting him Cimber, 
5 > a One of them, in a suppliant posture, Pr etended to 
oi fi his brother's pardon, who had been panished by 
to E | on m The conspirators seconded him with pre 
gaed | hy os and Cimber, seeming to sue with still greal i 
My mo took hold of the bottom of his robe; holing 
Wes EN 3 to prevent his rising. 11: This was the ae 
ee | ‘Sing i When Casca, who was behind, instant y ae ai 
h e We shoulder, Cæsar sprang 100" , and, W? 
2 yes So Othe; ne 5t f each 
oe W Mhen i gronths ; so that the Nones begat OMe, The Nones, 


te al ie 


four, and the 7th when six in gnti 
Ways ended on the 2d day of t the month 
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steel of his tablet, wounded him in the arm. The con- 
spirators were all alarmed; when, being incloséd round, firired t 
he received a second stab, from an unseen hand, in the pity of glac 
breast; while Cassius wounded him in the face. He still fif The fri 
defended himself with great vigour, rushing among them, i was 
and throwing down such as opposed him, till he saw Bm- Bs, and fo 
tus among the conspirators, who, coming up, struck bis fonoting 
dagger into his thigh. 12. Cæsar, from that moment, Pes a ma 
thought no more of defending himself; but, looking up Stns of 
Brutus cried out, “ Ez tu, Brute P’—And you too, O Bre Prinze t 
tus! Then covering his head, and spreading his robe be +8 trained 


+ pe” 

STEA z at fe 
! fore him, in order to fall with decency, he sunk down & fS and re 
q thre? ah of Comm 


ha 
? | a ei by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 
| 


| 4 oe 
the base of Pompey’s statue : after having receive ink. 
yi | n ect Wounds, from those whom he vainly SUPP | which 


he kad disarmed by his benefits. 


13. Cæsar was killed in the fifty-sixth year of his ag% i 

U.C. about fourteen years after he had begun the coni 

Mi. of the world. 14. If we examine his histo ik 
ale at a loss whether most to admire his great abilities | 
a his Wonderful fortune. To pretend to say, the aie 
EÀ 3 planned the subjection of ius pe 
5 doing no great credit to his well-know! i or 


tration hic 
as 2 : ray, W 
> 2S a thousand obstacles lay in his way) y, thet 


tune r; ar 
fe ones than conduct, was to surmount ; nO jn W 
Ore of his sq heme 1 1 


gacity, y 7 oun 4 SC s 
the chances Y, would have beg inst hin 
t is 


of succeeding w aga 
ere so many 45 ned) 
post w ful P igg 
made th Probable that, like all very s¥cc? pition jit 
TRE best of every occurrence; and his@m™ pt with 
humb] 3 Sood fortune, from at first being or oie 
world ae he at last began to think of g0 pp | 
ae an found scarcely any obstacle 2 é oo tay ig 
* Such js 2 eee an, whos?” the fi 
after power a the disposition of man, a ofS 


e 
4 Te the 5 T when be 
greater share 1 2 Tos eN Ee 
UJS s v 


eginning he 
country, 


ough c er t0 wee 
ough Caesar's i x ower. ibe 
“omans were not wi ambition led him to usurp 2 PO adit’ 


t i E 
x COO. Agi ERminiconeetsh Hidáwar 
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extremes; they approved all the acts of Cæsar, and yu 
granted a general pardon to the conspirators. 

21. This decree was very far from giving Antony satis- 
faction, as it granted security to a number of men who fi: 
were the avowed enemies of tyranny, and who would te 
foremost in opposing his schemes of restoring absolnte 
power. As, therefore, the senate had ratified all Cesari ; 
acts without distinction, he formed a plan for making hia ; 
rule when dead as imperiously as he had done whet Pos they: 
living. 22. Being possessed of Caesar’s books of aca tis he 
he so far gained over his secretary as to make him F iude with 
whatever he thought proper. By these means, great E 
of money, which Cæsar would never have bestowed ae n 
there distributed among the people ; and every i. wis N the 
had any seditious designs against the governmer af solve 
there sure to find a T 23. Things being a hs leto his 
Situation,’ Antony demanded of the senate that Ce” [She leas 
m aatis should be performed. $ Thi 
rant : ane orbid, as they had never ¢ f rth J 

rdingly the body was brought 4° 
Forum with the ut 1 Yaya and Antony 
charged hi fuimost: ‘solemmity) 577 -ondships "® 
Bee himself with these last duties of fri 


his o . b the P 
- „perations upon the passions of the peop le 1 red OF 
vailing motiy g 


them Cæsar’ 5 Li private interest. 24: Ey pis st 
æsar’'s will, in which he made Octaviu ; a di 
oe. his heir, permitting him to take Se {ot q 
tun 2 and bequeathed him three parts of his P io bo | 
a in case of his death, Brutus wo atte) 
which > To the Roman people were f 
to ever Possessed on the other side of the nna 
Ceesar’ "y citizen three hundred sesterees * nem 
s loody Tobe, pierced by the daggers 


tthe pec 


1 Ti’ Rome ; 
entbagacs tn the elated river of ly, fos 
245 Cditerra: r Ostia. A 

Two pounds, six shillings nal a ‘pence halfpenny" 
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an, he observed to them „the number of stabs in it. 
Et displayed a waxen image, representing the body of \ 
h „dl covered with wounds. 25. The people could 
Eo a ain their indignation, but unanimously cried 

revenge, and ran, with flaming brands from the 


absolute ipe l 
Cæsars ust fire to the houses of the conspirators. In this 
| fc resentment meeting with one Cinna, whom they 

he con- 


cing bid Js, 
a . 
for another of the same name that was 17 t 


ie when y h 
recounts, fs ty tore him in pieces. 26. The conspirators 
repulsed the 


‘ely 3 : 
a however, being well guarded, 
i with no great trouble ; but perceiving the general 

è people, they thought it safest to retire from the 


P 


man WH Jy inne , 
ent Wi Rin mean time, Antony, who had excited this 
z in w keto a to make the most of the occasion. But an 
Casti Hh is ambition seemed to arise from @ quarter 10 
ould R e least expected it, namely, from Octa’vius; after- 

; d-nephew and 
also for 

ity an 
f these three 


ch other 5 
to revenge t 
they formed 


oft ioe fatal consequences to ea 

t Cæsar e aes Goaan 

called ¢ K a dividing their pow 
econd Triumvirate. 


he 


Questions for Examination: 


at eet 
CS] 
ag cign w ; 
yh Mis EUR Cæsar supposed to entertain ? 
at hints ur well founded ? : 
atv the c anger were given him, what was his con 
Was the pecoucnice of this imprudence $ 

€ was eae of Brutus? 3 
: xed for the conspiracy tO take effect 


duct? 


“Ving D 
Wi ~ ccia, 
i aS thie son of Cai'us Octa'vius, a senator, PY Accia, 


ana 
mia, To, 
Y's sister. 
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7. Had Cæsar any intimations of his danger ? ' 
8. Was he at all influenced by them? 4 i à 
9. Were no other attempts maie to warn him of his approaching fate! eae 

i 10. In what way did the conspirators commence their attempt! 

ji ll. What followed? 5 

| 12. What was the consequence of this ? mn 

ji 13. What was Cæsar’s agen = te Pcp? 

i l4. Did Cæsar plan the conquest of his country from the first? 

\ 15. By what means did he accomplish it? he people? es Maea 

i | 16. How did the conspirators escape the vengeance of the people’ “5m the co 

| 17. What advantage was taken of this event? lution did Jens Bru 
18 What was the character of Antony, and what resoluti | k 
ae J) had bec 

š | 

19. What were his first acts ? i 


20. E s x DE 
N: How were the senate situated on this occasion? 


21. Was Antony satisfied with this decree ? 
z E Low did he accomplish this 2 
a What was his next measure ? 
Be w what means did he effect his purpose ? t? 
26. pig poa the consequence of this artful conduc 
20. Did the conspirators fall victims to their fury? 

; Had Antony no rivals in his attempts to acquire p° 

at was the result of this rivalship ? 


wer? 


SECTION IV. 
Come, 


Rere Antony; and young Octavius, come, 
Por Coe Yourselves alone on Gay 
us isa weary of the world; [3 
atey Tice, is brothers 
y One h roa ved by his i 
Check’ like e loves; bra y his Mpscrvelh 


a as a bondman; all his fa Tai 
Set in a Note-book, learn’d, and conn’d by ot sath | 
f ty ast into my teeth, Oh! I could weeP gy sxs? 
Y spirit from 1 
my eyes! me y 
| te ewemsevecenessce «nl 
L. Diffiden, 3 g, reas A 
ce, s, di Ko uations, ® i 
5 Bete ts, eric, 19, Expostultoo * g 


K aà lookin, n 
9. Diverveg banished persoi back, 


Cr, he 
to deliver 18. 
Moltitica, v. R up. 20. 
gated. ed, softened, miti- | 22 


Amicable, 4- 


“Ak Tur s ia 7 
freedom meeting of these three usurpers of t pj 


ee 
» was upon a little island of the py 


heRheno, which Jor najan 
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f their meeting in 
for, even in 


‘{iemutual suspicions were the cause 0 
if 
( 

tual | | 


hing fae! ee Where they had no fear of treachery 3 
mion, they could not divest themselves of mu 
Fae, 2, Lepidus first entered ; and finding all things 
Jue the signal for the other two to approach. At 


npt? 


rst? a 
let | fist meeting, after saluting each other, Augustus 
£o) dey z $ 
peopled JRR the conference, by thanking Antony for putting i Hh 
d by his hall 


Fins Brutus to death; who being abandone 
[Pil been taken, as he was endeavouring to escape 
ee and was beheaded by Antony’s soldiers. 
x Jthen entered upon the business that lay before 
ae any retrospection to the past. Their confer- 
Ki three days; and, in this period, they settled ; 
k the government, and determined the fate 0 i 
i a i ‘The result of this conference was, that E | | 
Tt of pa should be lodged in their handy ee 
i Anton: he Trium’virate for the space of oe a 
uts Ta Should have Gaul; Lepidus, pa Ae a 
Rs, and Rec and the Mediterra'pean islands- ae 
ton, = provinces, they were to vet ae 
4 athons il their general enemy should be > fe ci 
Yu ong other articles of union, it was agree 


tenem; y 
! ti, mtes should be destroyed, of which each 


ion did bt | 


i mies. 
t ai In these were comprised, not only the ene 9 
Ree of the Trium’virate; since th 
oF Were fou: opposers °? 

a el Can A e jus Paulus to the 


Pidus mil 
gave up his brother B mitted the p: 


Pen, 

| stn ota ; per 

Mio his colleague; Antony P z 

Yih A of his uncle DADS and ugustus delive = 
nated shortly after 


VY gteat Ci ; 
My "s at Cicero, who was assassin 
comman a? 


ie 8 tyne. : 
E val sible to paint the horror ase 
deel with to be scen but blood and slaughter os io 


Cc ead bodies ; heads of the most 
Roseg ies; the heads G dies left t° rove two thous 


êng bi on the 

aul rostra, and their 

Knights of prey; three hundred senators, MC Jerable rank, fel 
) besides a vast number of others ° G 


now : . 
; upon their march, with forty legions, 
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flatts so fa 

6. In the mean time, Brutus and Cassius, the Dra eas first 
cipal of the conspirators against Cæsar, being compelled}. 10. 
to quit Rome, went into Greece, where they persudel J. and ¢ 
the Roman students at Athens to declare in the cause af + Rhian 
freedom ; then, parting, the former raised a powerful amy Jos tog, | 
in Macedonia, while the latter went into Syria, where Haine s 
soon became master of twelve legions, and reduced his OF | letus, the 
ponent Dolabella to such straits, as to force him to el ph fury, tl 
violent hands on himself. 7. Both armies joined Pion th 
Smyrna}, the sight of such a formidable force beget fesse a 
revive the declining spirits of the party, and to bee, j 
two generals stil] more closely, between whom the ) 
een some time before a slight misunderstanding, 
short, having quitted Italy like distressed exiles, vE 
having one soldier or one town that owned their cora ng 
they now found themselves at the head of 2 fo te 
amy, furnished with every necessary for carr on UE 
War, and in a condition to support a contest 0n w 
empire of the world depended. 

Cleopatra ei Sac nao 
opponents. ne fad made great preparat! ete 

+ 9. However, they were „diver 

Purpose by information that Augustus and AD i 
to oppor 
therefore, moved to have their army P? a 
and Macedonia, and there meet the © 


nants |, 


ying 


hic 


we that 

heir affairs ø 

arching old 
ssis 

s to 2 -pi 


Brutus, 


To 
Greece nemý 


played by sla aeccasion, Many noble instances of 
on the rack ies at this terrible conjuncture, Sever gy the P 
i r us Most exquisite torments, than tray 
ere co, 

1 Smyr'na, a cip, oo cealed, 

claimed the bia? f Lonia, in Asia Minor, 
other. Smyr'na of Homer, and which laid 
original A M Stood on the river Me'les, from 
ashe ee fe enes, because born on its 
Siiticuaree fro os by the Curveans, when P 
rod/otus,) m them; aterm denoting blind, 1 
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lis so far prevailed as to have the Rho’dians and E 
pests first reduced, who had refused their usual contri- a 
fas, 10. This expedition was immediately put in ex- ig | 
po, and extraordinary contributions were thus raised, f 
4 Rwdians+ having scarcely any thing left them but 


Ean ra. $ | 
lives, The Ly'cians? suffered still more severely ; Hat 
in their capital town i | 
1 
i 


e prin: | 
rapelled 
rsuiaded 
cause of 
ul army | 


here te | ie 
feing shut themselves up 


| his 0p: | a 

m tolaj ie they defended the place against Brutus v 
í Fafa ; a 3 

ined st | ty, that neither his arts nor entreaties cou 


vith so 
ld pre- 
the town 


Ripo 
“Yo them to surrender. 11. At length, 


hegan to |, 

an set on fir 5 
nite t8 m re, by their attempting to purn the works of 
pere bil e Brutus, instead of laying hold of this oppor- al 
: \~Yto : i 
ng | talin storm the place, made every effort to preserve it, i 

. i ehi . . 
witho e aliies to try all means of extinguishing the 

Wo = 

mmanl, fed desperate frenzy of the citizens was not to be 

ishing s 12 ces p 
Be geneton . Farefrom thinking themselves obliged to 

s : 
g a ge tem, th enemy, for the efforts which they made fo 
hie ;. I; they resolved to perish in the flames. Instead 
wer to 


in their pe 


* ettim; 

i guishi 

sushmg, therefore, they did all 
dry reeds, 3 


tient 

Wof TE » by throwing in. wood, ] F 
af Th ee Nothing could exceed the Pe a 
i J Ying th ecing the townsmen thus resolutely en 
“el thing emselyes. He rode about the fortifications, 
ony W Pen Di out his hands to the Xan'thiansy and conjuring 
ible vi pity on themselves and thein city 3 put, N= 
er Sh ostulations, they rushed into pe oe s 
“undi : obstinacy, and the whole soon pee 5 
in Stinguishable ruin. 14. At this horrid spee 
i IO momma into tears, offering a reward P ae 
jog d bring him a Ly’cian alive. monr 
i phon it was possible to save from thelr own 


es, 
d for its 
of the wond 


between BS: 
vince of ‘Asia Minor- 


P 
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fury amounted to no more than one hundred and fifty, 
15. Some writers, however, affirm that the town was 
burnt to the ground, and the inhabitants destroyed, by | 
the command of Brutus; and that those who surrendered 
at discretion, he deprived of all their public and private 1} 
property. . 4 
16. Brutus and Cassius met once more a Sardis | 
where they resolved to have a private conference together, 
They shut themselves up in the first convenient hou q 
with express orders to their servants to give admission i | 
no one. \17. Brutus began by reprimanding Cassine H 
having disposed of offices for money, which should Or 
the reward of merit, and for having overtaxed the txibato l 
states. Cassius repelled the imputation of avarie TA 
the more bitterness, as he knew the charge to be g" a | 
less. The debate grew, warm; till, faom loud a 
ey burst into ‘tears. 18, Their friends, who We? r 
en door, overheard the increasing ee J 
: ces, and began to tremble for the ©? essi 


till Payo'n; saql bo 
that econ who valued himself upon 2 cynical 


ith a 
calmed thej 


NO restraint, entering the room x as T 
i Wa 
o £ mutual animosity. 19. Cassius % abiliti 
nough to foreso h; : of great! 
go his anger, being a man O° 5 


but of 
an uneven dispositi «se to 
p isposition ; not avers 
Private com pears 


correct, 


P castte 


= f ser 


f Paris: 


Preseryeq in the Royal Museum 0. 


AEA, i ie 
© capital of Lydia, ; one of 

u FA ydia, 5 enor, It WAS 
Ee. hes to which St Jo mee Minor 
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rendered 
private 


+ house 
ission t0 


aders, night 
o an 


w Cassius invited Brutus 2” 
Da ent, where freedom and cheerfulne 
Pace of political anxiety, and softene 
aa Upon retiring home it ¥ 
t but wA a spectre in his tent. 4 $ 
von A and was capable of pearing 
o s aud great sobriety- He never 
p in the day-time, as wa aaa 
Y gave so much of the nig to repose * po 
ad the functions of nature: ut now, Opps 
a cares, he allowed himset a 
tally nightly repast; and, waking D 2 
Tead or studied till morning: a i B 
PW of ‘the night, says Plutarch, yee saployed 
“hg p artectly quiet, that Brutus was oe 3 De sien, 
th J a lamp that was just expiring: n Geer 
ae he heard a noise, as if somebody s ap 
3 "looking towards the door, P 
pZ 
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gaze upon him with silent er 
ported to have asked, “ Art Eo 
a mortal, and why comest thou A E 
“ Brutus,” answered the phantom, “ I sees ao tal 
—thou shalt see me again at Philippi. i, G bs shal | 
replied Brutus, without being discompose ished; when d 
meet again,” Upon this the phantom en seen any | 
Brutus, calling to his Servants, asked if they 


thing; to which they 


sumed his Studies, 


: re | 
ve, he re | 
answering in the negati R al 
ge a 
24. Struck with so aoe considered 
it to Cassius, who rightly | 


li 
M mn 
zigilancė " 
ination disordered by visim | S 
1t as the effect of an imagination gso 1 with this soli E 
and anxiety, 25. Brutus pppeared satisi nov 
tion; ang as Antony and AREG ER 
into Macedonia, 


-or into 

d over | 

he and his colleague Pong foree of ER 
Near to Philippi, where the 

Osted to receive them. 


hrace, and drew 
Num’virj Were p 


0 nation. 
Questions for Examination 


AO 
S the first meeting of the Triumvi 


< hat precautions 
3. Wh was 


sit 
yy 
why 
and wh} 


did they take? 
done? 


1° result of the conference ? 
a ho Were the Proscribed 2 
* yoat became Ot Brutus ang Cassius ? iang 
e cir p: 
A Whar effect haq his success on the minds of th 
: dine ti first resolution ? ians? 
Put it in execution ? S Da own? 
10: Whar was the consequence to the Rhodians and ie town 
w is Unfortunate ccident hastened the fate 
13 Be they not second the efforts of Brutus tt 
y what id Brutus attempt to diver 


rty? 


vu 
hem fro) 


4, 5! $i 
scian 
eof me HE 
som 
he endeavour to save 


pets 
battle yg; ae 
Onfines of Macedonia, noted for ae p 
FN asins, anq ark Antony and Angus 
“80 the Epistle ’ the people of Philip'pi- 


ri Collection, Haridwar 
e kul Kangri Col 
CC-0. Guru 
ane ees 
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before hin, i Mere did Brutus and Cassius meet, and what ensued ? 


{Was their interview an amicable one? 


it severity, 
"Wid n0 one interpose ? 


irt 
thou 3 hat were the characters of these great men? 

to me? [é tat happened after the conference ? 

“il geni |$ Mat were the peculiar habits of Brutus? 
evil genius S Thar] A a 
3 i Tha happened to him while thus employed ? 
Fell, then, rere ceation passed between them? 
‘ye shall isn he mention the circumstance to any one? 


id Brutus assent to this opinion, and what followed ? 


ed; when f 
] seen any 
re, he re- 
an occut SECTION V. 
onsidered I 
; dar 
vjgilancė all e assure thec, that no enemy 
© | Th ever take alive the noble Brutus: ; 
this so J Wh gods defend him from so great a rae : 
j en you do find hi live, or dea 
vanc À nd him, or alive; or aca”, -cpBAREs 
ad a € will be found like Brutus, like himself- SHAKSPEAR 
yer ioi 
e cecereenenoreerett 
es of e fie 
apy, a. convenient, among the Romans, each wee 
Poni s. storehouse. in our money, about sevena 
shy Part. putting off, de- three farthing 
ESRT = , de SAUCY: r 
ati Self-murder pa Ee ce not to be escaped © 
L Dires% an attack. $ voided. rater. 
Spal iiy, s banes, courage. | 25. ENEE s. a small stream of wal 
j ? e the chief silver coin 
shy 25 ue T 
FAM jes 
A ANRT hing armie 
3 Ş achni! 
oa err ND now began to regard the Ho a de- 
or s ne 
` and suspense. The empire ° on the 


From victory» 


eq 
o 9 the fate of a battle. 
j hey had to expect freedom + an as the only 


Clon vat 
80 With tus Wa 
ab . Bru 
ay ho look, solute command. 2 with calmness and 


t F 
, quilli ea ppon these great po nd satisfied with 
: Nine ae Indifferent as to success, * «Tel 
j nE done hi : f his friends, 
m A Aia S duty, he said to ont ° y country: #06 
ei mes G 8, I shall restore liberty to MY p: Javery. My 
; on shall myself be delivered foma e republican 
” 
18 fixed; I run no hazards. 3. nd twenty 


= Ons} t, 2 
sq ŝlsted of fourscore thousand foot $ 


. 12 
he Trium vit 
par  ousand horse: 


thirteen tl 
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4. Thus complete on both sides, they met and encamped | - 
near each other upon the plains of Philip’pi. Near the | 
town were two little hills, about a mile distant from | 
each other; upon these hills Brutus and Cassius fixel 
their camps, and kept up a free communication, whic 
mutually defended cach other. 5. In this commodo 
situation they could act as they thought proper aad 
give battle just when it was thought to their advantage J 
engage. Behind was the sea, which furnished them wi | 
all kinds of provisions; and, at twelve miles’ distancë; i 
island of Thasos, which served them for a general mise 
zine. 6. The Trium’viri, on the other hand, va 
camped on the plain below, and were obliged to bring E f 
visions from fifteen leagues’ distance; so that their sche f i 
and interest were to forward a battle as soon as a t 
This they offered several times, drawing out the i 
from their camp, and provoking the enemy to engig” 
On the contrary, the enemy contented themsel Ry 
rawing up their troops at the head of their camp® onii | 
descending to the plain. This resolution of PAR Jr 
the battle, was the chance that the republican onl a i] 
Y Story; and Cassius, sensible of his advantag® ws" 
fi : arass rather than engage the enemy. s. But po i 
f E. t © suspect ans fidelity of some of his E res? 
4 oe oe to persuade Cassius tO oa ; £ to 
miseries = Impatient,” said he, “to put sueceth, A 
e aind; nd in this I hop” o oon 
for teas Gr aia 9. His wishes E p 
koai as Soldiers having, with great : a 
the marsh, which lay‘ to the m 
camp, by that ; unication 
island of Th means opened a comro oth 
after several asos, which lay behind bi 
$ ' attempts o ess themselves 
Tesolved at Je poss gag! 
ngih to come to a general ens 
et, Was contrary to the advice ° 


r! 
. ed. pad form: 
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neamped e the liberty of Rome to the hazard of a battle". On 
Near the |* “sg morning, the two generals gave the signal for 
ig, and conferred together a little while before the 
J began, 11. Cassius desired to be informed how 
ws intended to act in case they should be unsuccessful. 
fits Brutus replied, “ Formerly, in my writings, I con- 
zl the death of Cato ; and maintained, that avoiding 
ities by suicide, is an insolent attempt against Heaven, 
oe! them ; but I have altered my opinion; I have 
< Pny life to my country ; and I think Ihave a right 
- 4 own way of ending it?. I am resolved, therefore, 
"gea miserable being here for a better hereafter, if 
“The turn against me.” 12. “ My friend,” cried Cas- 
j ae him, “now may we venture to eee 
| a A either we shall be conquerors, or We shall ave 
y © fear those that be so.” 13. Augustus being 


S EN ed b 

ty forces of the Triumviri were command LB, 
by a victorious 
on the other 


n, which 
nmodios 
per ant 
antage 
jem wid 
ance; tt 
al: maga 


Ny 
A le who began the engagement 
Bade , the lines of Cassius. Brutus, een 
tove z dreadful irruption on the army of fio Rit 
i a ward with so much intrepidily, that aie 
Pey e Very first charge. Upon this, he he, heft 
is deg ° camp, and slaughtering those o Junder. 
n ence, his troops immediately bega™® W a mE 
pean time, however, the lines of caw ee 
his cavalry put to flight. There Lien fae 
ortunate general did not exert to ne een P 
i Stopping those that fled, and himse 
4 Sy e-a 


ar . ak 1 
ch 1 US Preceding the battle, Brutus Bavi supped pt 


appeared very cheerful; but Cassius "> repast: 
his most intymate friends, and, during Sont of the 


thon 
4 antil and silent, as though he had 


thi EA OE an: 
. i itis rather remarka fe : 

ent is vp (Plat. in Bruto. Appian, lib. 4 p. 6 5) pp ahei nous 

o att Bri Erroneous reasoning ; suicide 15, his apprehen 


€ d sates of his 
a Ber se 4Ppears to have been governe r dictates © 
i > Mstead of being convinced by the sobe : 


4 
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the colours to rally them. But the valour of an individual — 
was insufficient to inspire a timorous army. 15. At length, 
despairing of success, Cassius retired to his tent and killed E 
himself’. Brutus was soon informed of the defeat of Cas- i 
sius, and in a little time after of his death ; he burst into 
tears, unable to restrain the excess of his grief for a man Jilfq 
whom he lamented as the last of the Romans’. 

16. Brutus, now become sole general, assembled the | 
dispersed troops of Cassius, and animated them with fresh | 
hopes of victory. As they had lost their all from at 
plundering of their camp, he promised two thousand cm 
to each man to make them amends. 17. Inspired Jt 
new ardour, they admired the liberality of their aa 
and, with loud shouts, proclaimed his intrepidity- Si 
however, he wanted confidence to face the adversary) y 


R Aa TS starve 
offered him battle the ensuing day. His aim was wo 


wee from 
the enemy, who were in extreme want of provisions, Fap 
their fleet hay. his Sie 


oe ing been lately defeated. 18. But 
Opinion was Overruled by the army, who now g"? 
a = m 0, 
day, More confident of their strength, and more arr 
their gener: 


ite 0 
al. At last, therefore, after a respite tions 
days, r solicita 


rawn 0 


4 But the 


= 


pwen 
0 


Ao u obliged to comply with thei 
try the fate of a battle. Both armies were 
a ney remained a lone while opposite to or ad 
am offering. to engage. It is said, that he bi one 
test much of his ardour ity having again seem joer 
he Saw, the Spectre, in the nipit preceding: i As 
couraged hi roe for batil 
usual, he þad T ca DAE ga o fi 
son ; bearing down the a ots ihe aM of his i 
and, supported by his a: rake BEC slang 


1 This is the general opin; 
Severed from his body. «~ 
P i 
up ited by his Greet ha eRe ane 
-iSS1US was gener, 
age, and a man of stri i 
‘ ir of strict Probity and virtue. 
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1 But the forces which had belonged to Cassius were 
aed with a panic, and communicating their terror to the 
killed iz the whole army at last gave way. Brutus, surrounded 


vidual 
ength, 


f Cas: hte most valiant of his officers, fought long with amaz- 
st into Jralour. The son of Cato, and the brother of Cassius, 
a man Yelfshting by his side. At last, he was obliged to yield 

|) teessity, and fled. 20. In the mean time, the two 
sd the Jlimiiti, assured of victory, expressly ordered that the 


fresh fiaen should by no means be suffered to escape Thus, 
JEnhole body of the enemy being intent on the person of 
‘hts alone, his capture seemed inevitable. 21. In this 
i Borable exigence, Lucilius, his friend, resolved, By p 4 
[I death, to effect his general’s delivery. 22: Seo 


Jenarii 
1 with 
ener 


si Joly. of Thracian horse closely pursuing Brutus, aad 
p who | pon the point of taking him, he boldly threw himself 
start? 19 het, Way, telling wae that he was Brutus. — The 
A [tins Overjo a with so great a prize, immediately 
singh tehed ae k thei enone with the news of their 
evel) Pitts, i a ees Boe. i ardour oH the 
ant 4 An abating ae A out to meet his a 
ys [8 to hed ne Roce or insult his misfortunes: — e 
ns ; E followed iy a ee ae of officers and soli? 
a “silently ‘sees the fate of so virtuous 2 a a 
ssl i hi 8 that ata, desire of life for Meee a ‘Th 
ciel |i, "8° captivity. 24. Antony HOW S€? eo: 
vot by 8h, began to prepare himself fo pea ait— 
eae it * faithful Lucilius, advancing eee ‘ fortune has 
n pe l ye "ot Brutus,” said he, “ that is Bie i an outrage 
tty 7 “haa the power of committing so eee © ing 


y Pgs jn present 
hy . As for my life, it is well aoe i p P 
“Mg ts take it, for I have Ras A Joaded bim 


atl g Mh ey so much fidelity, pardone: friendship: 
roosi 4 efits, and honoured him with his a ] number of 
eit R "the mean time, Brutus, with a § ing on, 84 


my Passed over a rivulet; and mE 

Nder q rock, which concealed hi 
r5 
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lg 


i in Where did 


of the enemy. After taking breath, and casting his eyes 
to heaven, he repeated a line from Eurip‘ides’, containing }** 
a wish to the gods, “ That guilt should not pass in this 
life without punishment?” To this he added another 
from the same poet: “O unhappy virtue! I have wor 
shipped thee as a real good, but thou art a vain, empl 
name, and the slave of fortune’.” He then cailed to mu 
with great tenderness, those whom he had seen perish m 
battle. 26. He sent out one Statilius to give him inform 
tion of those that remained ; but Statilius never returned, 
being killed by in 
judging tightly o 


l. What pass 
(È What was 


1 g whor 

ow dic 

k 3 but they all refused so me RE What w 
sevice. 27. He then retired aside with his friend ain ae 
questing him to perform the last office of p BG low di 
pon Strato’ refusal, he ordered one of his slaves S 
cute what he i 


ang 00 
A, So ardently desired; but Strato oe ? 
that 1 never should be said that Brutus, in his ae 
tremity, stood in need of a slave for want of a Rs 
turned aside his head, and presenting the swords Pf 


pired A 
Bratus diese himself upon it, and immediately exp A 
in the forty-thirg 


Year of his age. A.U. Tii. 


Questions for Examination. 


hat gr i 
inte te yout was now depending? 


t 
252 celebrated tragic poet, born ^ 
s Sentiment a, (2Y further particulars, seo fire state, 
Seems want 0c from his ignorance of a fu 
Seems rather im 

have y 


o 
aracte” 
Probable, from the known a ricular) 
eated such a sentiment, P% pyare 
and from whose Memoirs i 
akes no mention of it. 


teats 


99 
o2 
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} Where did they meet and encamp 1 À 
f this situation ? 


5 eyes |i What were the advantages 0 s 
aining 4 & Were the Triumviri equally well situated ? 
2 | p Were the enemy equally ready to engage? 


his resolution ? 


in this 
nother 


dj t What induced Brutus to combat t 
| {Did he obtain his wish? 

, worl id Cassius wish to engage? 
4 Il. What passed between the gener: 
empty © Î What was the reply of Cassius? 3 
eal r Whathappened at the commencement of the battle 

© A E Wa Cassius equally successful ? 1%) an 
rsh | Š What did he do in his extremity, and what effect had it 0 
forma: f 


i „Brutus? 
a a a rats attempt to recover the victory ? 
umed J ik “bat followed 2 . 
VE Were his i ; hat was the 
Srutus, Were his intentions agreeable to his troops, and what wa 
se | Uh Te 2 
ewlse) “hat decided the victor inst him? s 
‘ D What al 4 ne victory again: t 3 H tke O 
n thet fa, rders were issued by the Triumvir 
y whom was his deliverance attempted ? 


als on this occasion ? 


18 | 2 How a: 
holy * 4, ne did he accomplish this? 
Strato; | 5 Tela Was the consequence ? X 
ship | s circumstances of their intervie » Ý 
i Tow happened to Brutus in the mean time í ant followed his 
oae | ow did he attempt to gain intelligence, and wha 
ut, 3 2 pg PPointment? 
g oul 3 i Relate th : = 
o A he manner of his death, 
st OS 
m 
riends | 
pot q 
pire 


26 


` 
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SECTION VI. 

that we 
But anxious cares already seiz’d the queen Zated to 

She fed within her veins a flame unseen: 

m h E oi 

The hero’s valour, acts, and birth, inspire 
Her soul with love, and fan the secret fire. 

His words, his looks, imprinted in her hears, 
mprove the passion, and increase the smart. hd 

3 Drypen’s Virgi, Æn. b. 4 j 


6. Ho'mage, s, Tes 


7 ai 
i f Ne'reus i | 

$. Contri ect, obedi . Ne’reids, s. daughters 0 

6 Contributions, pect, dience, N i, 


14 The 
s. levies of money. Do’ris, nymphs of the $e usual The pe 
arbitrary taxes, A Gra’ces, s. daughters of pae hl the ; 
Capri‘cions, a, whimsical, fanci- Ve'nus, named Agla‘ia, f the ruj 
i à and Euphros’yne. ait given? l Èr 
9, Imputation, £. Censure, blame, any}12. Luxu’rious, a. voluptuous, 3 
i ping imputed, , i ariens, eA 
o. saaelity, # unfaithfulness. 13. Assid'uously, ad. Dus epang Hi 
1. Su pies Part, enticing, pleasing. |15. Dep'recate, v. to atten 
t. va ‘uous, a, gran » Magniticent. humble entreaties, ness A 
Vent, s, pomp, splendid slow. |20. Leth’argy, s. sloth, apine ag 
eauty. thie goddess of love and Dissen’sion, s- Q% 


i aent. mo dispute- 
Eni s the son of Ve'nus and[21. Um'pires, s decider of o 
MUS, and god of love, 26. Ne'gocia'tion, s, treaty nir 
F Ce'ment, v. to bind, 


1L. T 
Taoa the moment of Brutus’s death, the 


Towever, tho 
i ugh t tly thre 
Clpated al] 6h there were apparently 


power, yet, į ly two were 
Sessed of it, s yet, in fact, only 
curb the 


os | ta 
actually y : 
merely 


e 
punish ie ee People. 3. Their cai ae 
geance n whom they had formerly m W 
'; orten’sius, Drusus, and Quintilius 
men of the first rank in the noaio ei 
ee Or Were slain Weeenaton and his 2 
ered to cast } eae oth ref 
$ ee Pliny garg ee eae execu ony 


the É other Oe 
Imself before his face. 


~ Son stabbed hi 
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pale rites of burial after his death : to which Augus- 
umplied, “that he would soon find a grave in the vul- 
att would devour him.” 4. But chiefly the people i 
pel to see the head of Brutus sent to Rome to be | 
E Mees Cæsar’s statue. His ashes, however, 
Bs cx wife Portia, Cato’s daughter, who follow- 
T SR of both her husband and father, killed ui 
Soe who h ana coals 1 5, It is observed, that of i 
a a hand in the death of Cæsar, not one | 
The eath. th 
Patte ae 5 the Triumviri being thus established | | 
è Pete s commonwealth, they now began to 4 
|i Antony ae that homage to which they had aspired. ni 
Es into Greece, to receive the flattery of that | 
at A’thens, conversing i 
heir disputes in yi 
where all the 
the Roman 
Je the fairest 
ess 0 
8. In 


nbd 


i} 


yelrens si 


ed. 
re/chus sol 
a, Thalis 


5, given v 


changet | 


he 
recog” ET pene and spent some E 
fn, ee and assisting at t 
gts tads oe he passed over into Asia, 
eS came to e East, who acknowledged 
_ |, sses peer him their obedience ; Whi 
ry. Presents eto gain his. favour; by the greatn' 
| “manner 1 or the allurements of their beauty. : 
dy rhe proceeded from kingdom io kingdom, at 

ing contribu- 


found 
pleasure in the beauty ©, ie 
the former. He settled Her the kingdom 


t 

es us, (PU 
. utarch assures =) which 
since We Sill extant jn which 


t 


This 
a 
ks) ie to be a mere fable, 
tents the A his time, a letter of Brut : 
hao opade „death of Portia. F neient state 1$ its 
e cia, a province of Asia Minor: tsa i 
mand ah country was famous for its fine breet Tie Gappado'= 
Mid a 8° for furnishing the world with slaves: wo thousand 


aila l 
EA Yearly tribute of fifteen 
ONA 


Š ; i ersians, The people W 
trabo and Pausa/nias Wer 


e na 
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ria j~ 


of Judea ', and supported him. But among all the sove [Beslly a 
reigns of the East, who depended upon Antony, Cleopa- HeGipids, f 
tra, the celebrated queen of Egypt, was the most distin- ‘eed like 1 
guished. i 

9. It happened that Sera’pion, her governor in the isle Jo), gall 
of Cyprus’, had formerly furnished some succows t0 fiA while 
i Cassius and the conspirators; and it was thought prop fasion wi 
if that she should answer for his conduct. According} f 
i having received orders from Antony to clear herself of the 4} defen 
imputation of infidelity, she readily complied, equally a Pr aue of 
Selous of the goodness of her cause and the power of ber ja tus sec 
beauty. 10. She was now in her twenty-seventh ee: 
consequently had improved those allurements by art, © af | dat 
ee age are seldom attended to. Her address A Sm sof 
Wit were still far s h there w i 
Eo farther heightened, and though ' beaut | 
none c Te in Rome that were her equals 3” verse fy 

10) T : i ~ 
ae a tiyal her in the powers of seducing C% whet ook y 
> itt, : 2 jliʻci 
ce Antony Was in Tarsus’, a city of Cili i e 
ae = Tesolved to attend his court in a the mo 
sumptuous y the river Cydnus to meet him, ascot [a 
a r if Í 

with gold oY: The stern of her galley ` 


ae jlver 
they k ts sails were purple silk, its oats a o {eT inh 
Y Xept time to the sound of flutes and cymbals: a | ot 
exhibited hers ORANG ON ese jth Pte, a 
nto Jas st 


elf reclining on a couch spangle K 


ai 
and sy o 
4 such other ornaments as poets 4 


of gold 


1 Judea, į 
lestine, a the Roman Hi t 
4 | History, generally deno! us, e M ipi 
taken in this eee by Ptolemy, Rutilius compis l the 


3 sored t! 
about one-thirg ee" In sacred history it is considered rated J toa; 
ee Part; which is also the opinion of the cele a 3 
. Cyprus, an islang ~ i 
Syri a It wasan nd in the Mediterranean Sea, neat jons OP tzi = 
‘Cypris, Cyprigen sally sacred to Venus; hence the app? ? ; 
= arsus, an i ae Biven to that goddess. nd powert ‘ye 
™Maintaj r i ane s yuted: i 
O E | Sa 
“cities, + Populousness netropolis. a pow ned 


t was the nae? and its many ornaments, ite tl 3 5) 
0. © native place of a Apostle Paul. I YR 
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le sore firmly ascribed to Venus. On each side were boys 


Her, AR ) ; 

p Ë Cpids, fanning her by turns : while beautiful nymphs ig 
istine ‘Lay 5 he 
sedlike Nereids and Graces, were placed at proper 

fies around her: the sweets that were burning on | 


the isle j 
purs to Miker galley perfumed the banks of the river as she 

prope E while an infinite number of people gazed upon the 
fe 12. Antony soon | 


tition wi . hai 
tion with delight and admiration. 


rdingly, 
m | -teaptivated with her beauty, an 


d found himself un- i 


fof the fa 3 
lly con y defend his heart against that passion which proved tii 
Je 
- of het ie of his future misfortunes `. When Cleopatra nil 
ar, and ‘ie secured her power, she set out on her return to Bl; 
eM AG ž A rf + oct, presently at 
hid f; Antony, quitting every other object, P j 
J [Seed af 2 < self up to all that Bi 
ess auld le alter her: and there gave himself up a ait 
re wert | ia, softness to which his vicious heart was prone 2 aa 
peautj fa a lucurious people were able to supply: tus. | 
i, ` 5 nt an 
pvers a hile he remained thus idle m Egypt ae nd He 
, whe ae upon him to lead back the veteran toon es by 
J . Q rOV1 M RI 
_ she Ts: a in Italy, was assiduously employed in pro" ne Í i 
emot fy e Subsistence. 14. He had promise hem Eis ie 
Me, as i s o bu RE 
» 88a recompense for their past services ; | out tbe Hy) 
è ®t receive their new grants without pea multi 1 
T inhabi of this, d 
a 1 inhabitants, 15. In consequence © whose tendet | 
psta Tae t women, with children in their arms, W sion, daily fi 
inte | ed ‘nd innocence excited universal compas entations 
. temples and the streets with ther 2 deprecate 3 
t es of husbandmen and shepher® oe tion in some 
op uetor’s intention, or to obtain a nae a per “was 
gi Patt of the world. 16- Among SY re obligation’ 
W. tl Be we 
H A Ra ee poet, to whom mankind F humble na 
i w 7 
à thousand conquerors 3 nue pimonial A 
it en to retain his pe rest of bis country 
o tained bi 2. put the 
is request 3 7 
i s trone treo 
i A ificent 
jlo Tony, who had seated himeelf on pes a tai 
On this occasion left quite NO oration of bi Pry escaped only 
100; 


showi 
Owing the order for eee jn posses 


“a 
P led by the centurion WHO 
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men at Mantua’, and Cremo’na 2 svere ‘turned ocni 
out mercy. J 
18. Italy and Rome now felt the most extreme miseries exnbly, an 
The insolent soldiers plundered at will; while Sextus fi 
PORES, being master of the sea, cut off all foreign com f8. 4 
munication, and prevented the people from receiving thet Hef his wi 
usual supplies of corn. To these mischiefs were ed fto oppo 
the commencement of another civil war. 19. Fulvia, fH ot a co 
wife of Antony, whom he had left behind at Rome, felt ft fi at Ath 
“ne time all the rage of jealousy, and resolved to" [Bike late ç 
Pee hod of bringing back her husband from the arti IREron; a 
of Cleopa'tra, 20, She considered a breach with Aug (l into It 
a as the only probable means of rousing him from E Stdvsium ; 
wer and accordingly, with the assistance of a wet 
er brother; A 
E other. in-law, she began to sow the seeds of a i of Ant 
in th ce pretext was, that Antony should ne F wa, he 
e distributio stus. 2)" ogame 
Produced on of lands as well as Augu actin 
fered t Negociations between them, and Aug whe did 
0 oe 
pute make the veterans themselves umpires a ies 
of more — refused to acquiesce ; and being F i e 
anisi ee ‘ i 
dis M six legions, mostly composed of suc: i 
Possessed of the; sel Augosti 
to accept of eir lands, he resolved to com} hus 2 4 
War was exe Whatever terms he should offer E at ley 
the genera} Hed between Augustus and Antony f his na | 
AR Si Antony assumed the sanction |. he 
Ugustus was yin. hemme } 
tween two... Victorious ; Lucius was f 
Where h Amies, and constrained to retreat tO ) 
e was clo: l 3 He party: | 
made many q Sely besieged by the oppos!* ia ie 
power to Geo Sallies, and Fulvia did “s peing” 
ve him, but without success, 5° #4 


tshe allu” 


by swimmi 
mming ac 
cars T 8 
Ms first Eclogue, a river, To these melancholy eve? 


still called M aay ancient town, supposed to be Ider ame 


K a f the 5 
oe Cremona was a yor? wt is the capital of a duchy ote g 
greatly in the civil yo Pulent and great commerciti apital a” 


: i wars A g 
retonese, in the duchy oe Augustus, It is now "0° 
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he delivered himself i 


kried to extremity by famine, 
eceived him 


jite mercy of the conqueror. Augustus T 
p and generously pardoned him and all bis fol- 
ing thei a having heard of his br 
i s wife being compelled to leave Italy, was 1°57 


re added falio 
fF too a : 
J oppose Augustus. He accordingly sailed at the 
jew with 


out with 


miseries. 
> Sextus 
ign com: | 


other’s overthrow, 


alvia, the fad of f 
A fleet, and had an interv 
ens, 24, He much blamed her for occasion- | 


be late di | 
} e disorders; testified the utmost contempt for j 
death-bed, has- 


the ams [reson « 
i ane leaving her upon hey 
fog x [sium T to fight Augustus. They both met at 
Ta oa pait was now thought that the flames o 
Beet Anton going to blaze out once more. 209: The 
Se he Et aie put mostly newly raised 3 i 
position Baisted by Sextus Pompei us; who in | 
st s of interest was daily coming into power 
rans who had al- 


tus w 
as 
been irr z te head of those vete 
t tgainst en but who seemed no way disposed to Ji 
tony, their former gencral. gg. A nese Hi 
ciliation was 


Wa: 

le oo proposed, and a recon pe 

3 ; Tnt ences and affronts Were mutually foe ; 
al N Antony une union, a marriage was conclut ed om 
3 1 T and Octavia, the siste! of August yen 
dim Rs on of the Roman empire was ™ e eee 
per yoy ci was to have the command coft (OH SÀ 
y Jr hy ne. ; while Lepidus yas ne d sextus 
| 1 Pel, pe : Provinoe m ee l the isl nds he 

a was permitted to retain 2 1 pe was 

peloponn® 


Y Dos 
Sessed, together with 


lty tow 
crificed 


call the isthmus of Corinth- 
ed the Morea. 
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also granted the privilege of demanding the consulship 


though absent, and of discharging that office by a fret 
It was stipulated to leave the sea open, and to pay tt 


people what corn was due out of Sicily. Thus agente} 
peace was concluded, to the great satisfaction of the peopl | 


7 . PO 
who now expected an end to all their calamities » 


Questions for Examination. 


What ensued on the death of Brutus? 

Were the triumviri possessed of equal power? 
. What were their first measures ? 

y what were the people most affected ? 


y Ais eons > establishment 
T ther diq oaie rkeihimself for that purpose 
9. low was he employed ? 7 
10. ieee means did Cleopatra incur his displeasure ; 
. Pi T ersonal advantages did she possess? 
12. What-w appear before Antony as a humble sup 


as the result of interview? 
13: How was A the inte 


- What reco 


Sows toe 


pliant? 


5 ime? 
Ugustus employed in the mean time 


15. What 4 mpense had he promised these troops 

10. What oos the consequence of this tyranny ? 

17. wat hematkable Rikon was Raine the sufferers ? 

18. What wre dest granted ? 

19. What oopa State of Italy at this time? oil 
20, What did Sloned jt? on of rece 


: e 
ylin? She consider as the most probable m 
- Were n ? 
22. What terms of accommodation offered and accepted 
23. What ze the event of the war ? ? 
1. Did he a,- t0ny’s conduct on the occasion ? 
25. Were oe of his wife’s proceedings ? h? 
26. What Was th o armies of nearly equal strength * 
27. What fire 1e consequence ? 
g ler measures were adopted ? 


wh ae commanders, prop? 

Were 2 by which he would 

but Pompey nobly rejected the 

most splendid advantages. 

have been displeased Í s givins 
wn responsibility, witho 


FRantHcetollection, Haridwar 


oooh hi 
information on 
CC-0. Guruku! 


What observation has been made on these even an heir pore! | 


yneulship 4 Í 
r a friend i 
> pay the 
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SECTION VII. 


OCTAVIA AND CLEOPATRA. 


we —You have been his ruin, a 
` ho made him cheap at Rome, but Cleopatra * 
Who made him scorned abroad, but Cleopatra + 
x Actium who betrayed him ? Cleopatra. 

ho made his children orphans, and poor me 


A wretched widow? only Cleopatra. 


qe Yet she, who loves him best, is Cleopatra. 
on have suffered, I have suffered more. 
o zilis the specious title of a wife, 
o fay your cause, and draw the pity! 
For 1 re it; the world contemns poor me, 
And aa lost my honour, lost my fame, 
And alu d the glory of my royal house) ess 
all to bear the branded name of mistress: yp ypEN. 


g world 


seroserororerers É to put 
P divorc?, t° 
pining He despicable, de- Repu'diate, ae 
a, amazi g] 
anal lazingly large. 
nes Apriestess of fea 


follies; 


Jecte! 


Confisca’tions: 


oososeresoeosett" t 


Tir 
x ae 
on only obstacle to the ambition © d fo 
hom he resolved to remove 5 oe 
iby ered his character at Rom? as C° 

ib could, In fact, Antony's con 


ri 
A Me to promote the endeavours 
as) A 
2. He had marched agains 


Odio; 
r retu 
„pous army, but was forced tO 


e 
saath part of his forces» and 4 
ui 


iness ve only to pleasure, 7 
of the state, he spent 


Tes See 
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pany of Cleopa’tra, who studied ey 


Q cae! 
ery art to increase hi Pastony c 
passion, a 


x nd vary his entertainments. . 4. Few women an |% ma 
fen so much celebrated for the 
pleasure, and m 


filling up the Ja 


art of giving novelty ù 4° 
aking trifles important. Still ingenious it 
Ter dnak oe pauses of sensual delight wits 
ea aa of refinement, she was at one time a ques 
i na ‘G chanal, and sometimes a huntress. 5. Not oj 
a pae with her all the delights which A i 
Mere 4 ony was resolved to enlarge his sphere lg p 
nE by granting her some of those kingdoms whid a Cleo 
Ri nS 
Cili'cia Arabi aa PE T Mier h 1 no Hig 
to inte : la, and Judea; gifts which he aci a 
Ea > ss which he pretended to grant in in i 
totally exasper Mis complication of vice and © T 
take the aN m koman, ang Ae ae to org" 
ge of their resentment, took car f 


j Berate . 

hi kai pe defects. 7. At length, when he 
Ufficienthy ip. G a AN) ik 

q Send Octa’y y imitated against him, "dant a 


ji 
| with a yj a who was then at Rome, to ANK fach 
ia furnish ee of teclaiming her husband; but, ak 
as he ree ficient pretext for declaring war ae 
» An me Would be dismissed with contemp vovell g 
A y z F PET 4 
With his Y Was now in the city of Leucop olis ta 


esolved “ 


nst 


insidi pat OF 

Was at aes Paramour, when he heard t## his w] 

s s os im. | 

S Unwelo, -Pon her journey to visit pi a; thee 
3 uw) 


CO; Ly 
T, fearing t me news both to him and Cleopa t 


o 
to © 
oie charms oiher rival, endeavoured ; 


ters, ae 2 Provin the inventif : 
pon Tecord naviga Cf Syria, celebrated for FT are thi 
Gr Who po Baa _ The people of this COUE < virren 
the ancien an? authors with England for tin. onè 
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i of the strength of her passion, by her sighs, 
fiss, and well-feigned melancholy. He frequently 
iter in tears, which she seemingly attempted to hide ; 
‘vhich she appeared extremely reluctant to tell him 
ime 9. These artifices, together with the ceaseless | 
5 and importunity of her creatures, prevailed so much 
; |Antony’s weakness, that he commanded Octa’via to 
pt | lome, without seeing her; and still more 2 exas- 
the people of Rome, he resolved to repudiate her, 
e Cleopa'tra as his wife. 10. He accordingly as- . | 
the people of Alexandria in the public theatre, byt 
Ws raised an alcove of silver, under which were 
ae thrones of gold, one for himself and the ee i 
“patra, There he seated himself, dressed as r [i 
While Cleopa’tra sat beside him, clothed gute one 
‘nd attributes of Vsis?, the principal deity of t : 
? © 1l. On that occasion he declared ieee 
me countries which he had already bee ae 
Ale he associated Czesa‘rio, her son by ea i 
“the government. To the two children he 1 
7 her, he gave the title of King © ordities, 
e a ee 
inute account of A 
Us at Rome?. ‘ate 
a © mean time, Augustus had a 60 f his inten- 


Lite 
1 xt 
AN 


edings 


Ming 


e, i - 
718g then employed in gue © 
ar 


tians, 13. The following Y° 


Ptian my Eee repr 
f ytbolozy, ed to 

‘vi ONY Hag atoae in Egypt Auger ati re both 
$ knd, Pompey, whom, after many Lad ( 
Rabo, | completely defeated ami Py 
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. i 
tentions, remonstrated to the senate, that he had may feeter dr 


causes of complaint against his colleague, who had sel “ys for 
Ei upon Sicily without affording him a share; alleging ttf ad twe 
| he had also dispossessed Lep‘idus, and kept to himself ta fiie hung 
province he had commanded ; and:that he had divided el [85 thous 
italy among his own soldiers, leaving nothing to re Ret of oy 
pense those in Asia. 14. To this complaint Augustus 14 Rays; he 
Content to make a sarcastic answer, implying that it | ter s 
absurd to complain of his distribution of a few trifling È p The g 
tricts in Italy, when Antony having conquered toe fou 
} might now reward his soldiers with cities and provinci eof t 
p: This sarcasm provoked him to send his army je 
delay into Europe, to meet Augustus, while he me% 
pa'tra followed to Sa’mos 2 in order to prepare oA ; a i 
on ri : 2 a ere; if 
i ae E E d a When peopl tto lie 
for pleasure a a Sea See all the King? 5 j nup, or 
: nd for war. On one side, seli fin 
Pies from Egypt to the Euxine Sea had orders othe 


im suppli Tt ; on te 
* Supplies of men, provisions, and arms; arte? 


aa cers, buffoons, and musicians, E eri JS vith} 
17. His delay at Sa’mos, and afterwards at A 

pie he puea Cleopa’'tra to receive new on 
E ee favourable to the arms of Augustus Y gono 
cd Seateely ina situation to oppose him, Be "os f 
é for t he soon found time to put pimself} ecto Pte a 
© carrying on the war; and shortly a od OO With 
poe SE in form, ae poth sides we ‘i 

to i Tess to begin, Aa their armie’ : 
e &Teatness of the empire for which t ined 


1 

j 3 

if up 1n preparations against Antony, who perceiving his i | 
! 


1 The severi 3 
tru tY of thig in its being, g. My 
Pet as Antony haq eon EEN a Parithians: gp hf 


amos, a. cel 4 e jpel'ag% 3 
renderid bi peated island in the Archip? Jano, se f 


he 5 temple ° 
Asylum. Its capi worship and a ; me 
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pi hundred ships of war. Augustus mustered but 
thousand foot, but equalled his adversary in the 
tof cavalry i his fleet was but half as numerous as 
Ys; however, his ships were better built, and manned 
tter soldiers, 
f The great decisive engagement, which was a naval 
Sms fought near Ac'tium 1 a city of Epirus, at the 
eof the gulf of Ambra‘cia. Antony ranged his ships 
we mouth.of the gulf; and Augustus drew up his 
*PPosition. Neither general assumed any fixed 
À 4 command in, but went about from ship to ship, 
his presence was necessary. In the mean time 
: @ armies, on the opposite sides of the gulf, were 
P, only as spectators of the engagement, and en- 
: fte fleets, by their shouts, to engage- 2D oe 
ae on both sides after a manner not prach a 
a occasions. The prows of their vessels wer 
Tazen beaks, with which it was usual to anne 
“Stinst each other: but Antony’s ships Da 
Meldly, and badly manned, were incapable of ie 
4 Swiftness, while those of Augustus, from 
t cir construction, were fea 
C g] inn ites therefore, rather zer 
a Gea ae pronght conei a either side, 
ardour, without advantage ©” 
* small appearance of disorder 10 
fleet. oy, But, all on a sudden, 
© fortune of the day. She was 
i Ment with her sixty sail, struc 
"8 natural to her sex; and, to 1 


h M0 Tan 


Cleopatra 
seen flying 
ck, perhaps, 
nerease the 
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general amazement, Antony himself precipitately followed J t kfond 
leaving his fleet at the mercy of the conquerors: while te |, 
army on land submitted, being thus abandoned by thet 
general, 
22. When Cleopa’tra fled, Antony pursued her in! 
quinguireme!, and coming alongside her ship, entered i 
without any desire of seeing her. She was in the stem), 
and he went to the prow, where he remained silent aml J) ° 
melancholy. In this manner he continued three whol |, 
days, during which, either through indignation or shat J 
he neither saw nor spoke to Cleopatra. The quel’ 
female attendants, however, reconciled them, and eg i 
thing went on as before. 23. Still he had the conso F 
to suppose his army continued faithful to him; and act 
ingly dispatched orders to conduct it into Asia. 
Was Soon undeceiyed when he arrived in Africa 
> ae their submission to ri E i hef 
him with rage, that with 
prevented from killing himself. At length, ¢ A Jeo” 
of his friends, he returned to Alexandria. te s, wiley 
ened to retain that fortitude in her mis oT a 
Hoa abandoned her admirer pan 4 
of violence Bree means of aaya an ben 
p c, she formed a very singular fect ove hs 
Y Beet. 26. This was to convey her whole gave Hee 
mic m 
of Rome oe eal in another regio yere 4 
Ported thith S her vessel? 5 u me 
levine er, pursuant to her ordersi. oy f 
_ © bumt the dissuadi9S | sth 
design, an m, and Antony imp robal 
abandoned it for the more 1 
1 A galley wit) 3 days ie 
wea mtn enstaka hee ei ae a 
by Augustu F in heotWithstanding the advantng ut mned y 
head ; but finding ue Antony would TEME d aba” 
-Principal office Mmselves disappointe®, 


Š 8, they at length surrenderee 
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ly followed, J 


Re zitel nothing in her power to put this in practice, and 
d by et $ 


uball kinds of preparations for war; hoping at least by 
heri (e means to obtain better terms from Augustus. In fact, 
entered ii jeta been more in love with Antony’s fortune than his 
JP"; and if she could have fallen upon any method of 


the ste |. aN 
Hing herself, though even at his expense, there is little 


silent al J, 
ea > (ie she would have embraced it with gladness. 29% 
or C still hopes from the power of her charms, though 
he queens | ae arrived at the age of forty: and ee eae 
and er i Upon Augustus those arts which had already be 
| essful, Thus, in three embassies which were sent 
ag to Augustus in ‘Asia, the queen had wer 
| ts a agents, charged with proposals in her p 
TY desired no more than that his life might be spare, 
have the tiberty of passing the remainder of his 
5, | Obscurity. To these requests Augustus made ee 
a a Cleopa’tra also sent him public Pore uae 
er children; but at the same time privately 
b him her crown, with all the ensigns of royalty- 


e ? 5 given; to 

iJ Po public proposal no answer Was 8! of his 
a late off; : nits nrances 

| : er he re giying her assur 5 

dup plied, by giving y, or put him 


tah oa she would send away Anton t so con- 
~ YL These private negociations Wer p hose 
Nt they came to the knowledge of he to 

Tage every occurrence NOW ay nole in 
He built a small solitary house ®POP ee s that 
i “nd shut himself up, a prey to those passion 


- There he 
hig enters of unsuccessful pia aie 
time, shunning all commerce wit on 


E Profess; hater. 
‘sing to imitate Timon?, the man li ; 
¥ 420, He 


D.: = 
ad & companion 
The latter 


ending Egypt against the conqueror. 28. She 


smen.” (Plutarch.) + ae 
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However, his furious jealousy drove him from this retrat | 


i | 
i into society; for hearing that Cleopa’tra had secret confer. 
il ences with one Thyrsus, an emissary from Augustus, he f 

l i seized upon him, ordered him to be cruelly scourged, and | 


sent him back to his patron. At the same time he seat | 
letters by him importing that Thyrsus had been chastised | 


eae rae) 


hi 
| for insulting a man in misfortunes; but withal he gij Os 
I Augustus permission to revenge himself by scourging BS | ier 
a -par’chus, Antony’s freedman, in the same manner i, Ta 
q revenge, in this case, would have been highly p E | On 
i tha 


Antony, as Hippar’chus had left him to join the fortu 
his more successful rival. 


Questions for E azamination. 


e 
1. What obstacle remained to the ambition of Augustus 
A he attempt its removal ? 
3, Didi was Antony at this time employed? 
$ ji pia he keenly feel this misfortune? sensing? 
me Wies she eminently skilled in the art of pleasing 
a Was not Antony lavish in his favours to her 
‘ ne hat was the consequence of this folly? i 
ti 8 ae what means did he seek a quarrel ?  cleopa* 
9. Whe Was this measure approved by 
10. Did h imprudent resolutions did he adopt? 
i it y i he do this publicly? — 
11. What farther favours did he bestow on het? os? 
id Augustus immediately commence hostilities? rt 
Whar complaints did Antony make of Augustas 4 
oH Augustus notice these accusations? 
‘hat effect had his reply on Antony? , 
ere these military preparations formid: 
te eee? did Antony oen a 
vere the respective strength 0 ict 
Describe the Bre vations Ga ris great conflic 
we the engagement well contested ?, aits fate? 
aN extraordinary circumstance decide p 
3. Had A reproach Cleopatra for her timi aye 


and how 
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this retreat | h d 
18, What pro i w 
! at proposals did she make, a 
) pe f ake, and how we y i 
ret confere |! Was Antony aware of these alee Ts ner 
b p 


Ë Dit he persist i 
gustus, e! e persist in thus secluding himself? 
j 


urged, and 
me he sent 
a chastised | 
l he gave 


` SECTION VIII. 
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HA J sun, thy upri X 

ging Hip DEM uprise T shall see no more 

Det Rane ntony part here; even here 

ner, That eee i come to this!—The hearts 

pleasing f teres ea heels, to whom 1 gave 

fortunat Jn ISA peierangy, melt their sweets 
T ig Cæsar ; and this pine is bark’ 

overtopp’d them all. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


threw themselves 


1; part, delay: 
Reena mepebackea|) 26; Pros‘trated, v. 
Spair, the resolu- down. 


f despair, 
28. Per’fidy, $ treachery, 
to induce t 


baseness- 
o favour, 


v- spoke at length. 
a list, 2 catalogue. 


ion, s. § 
- Surrender, 

s. ider, xP Zap 
» $. a regulation of diet. 33. In’ventory; $: 
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VA 

|. Gust 

1h US A o r 
E a Which pean with another army against Pelu- 
» by its strong situation, might have retarded 


Mogr 

3 ess : 
er a some time.. But the governor of the city» 
w or previously in- 


Pe, 


Miren: 
Sessio 


paira! 


& courage to defend it, 
permitt 


Ai ; ga 

het ni Bight; 3, ‘This slight advantaze OPC" ia 

tnt declining hopes : and, being naturally vain, he 
:ng, armed as 


k ered ; 
exandria. in triumph. Then goings 
atra, he pre- 


» to g $ 
teq p he palace, and embracing Cleop himself in 
ed himse 


~ to hy 

gager er a soldier whoshad distinguished 

"ely Ment, 4, The queent rewarded pim very ™48~ 
it d preastplate of 


> Presenting him`with a helmet an 
1A ON city of Egypt 


a a2 
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gold. With these, however, the soldier deserted in the |. 
night to the other army, prudently resolving to secure his 4, 
riches, by keeping on the strongest side. 5. Antony, nt 4 . 
able to bear this defection without fresh indignation, re 4 
solved to make a bold expiring effort by sea and land ; but 
Previously offered to fight his adversary in single combat. | 
Augustus, however, too well knew the inequality of their 
situations to comply with this forlorn proposal; he therefore ” 
coolly replied, “ Antony has ways enough to die besides m | 
Single combat,” 

6. The next day, he posted the few troops he ave 
maining upon a rising ground near the city; whence te | 
“ent orders to his galleys to engage the enemy. There E 
VN 2 bea spectator of OCS and at first he bd 
a eee to see them advance in Be rl his | 
ships on] Y Was soon turned into rage, when he both fee! 1 

y saluting those of Augus’tus, and bo 


uniti H 
Ng together, and sailing back into the harbou') 


at the 2 a oe in, He veal 
Same time his cavalry deserting him. ts siy | 


however, to lead on his infantry ; bat these t 
vanquished ; anq he hi sae 
town. 8. His fury w aa H 
he Passed, that he w. | 
vered up to tl 
mies, 


Sea 


' 


mself compelled to 1 
as now ungovernable ; k 
as betrayed by Cleopa tra Ns 
hose who, for her sake alone, woe jt way] 
X In these suspicions he was not deceive? i ort 
Y Secret orders from the queen that the fleet ps 
to the enemy, q 
Agee had for a long while dreaded the 
y's Jealousy ; ang had some time before P allies 
method of obviating the effects of any sudden a i 
might produce, 10 X e ees Ysis § 
‘erected a » Near acsigt* 


effet” 


rep?" 


‘ screen 
scuidid? Haridwar 
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| siden resentments of Antony, as to make Augustus be- 
Ère that she would burn all her treasure, in case here- 
jal Proper terms of capitulation. Here, therefore, she | 
peed from Antony’s fury: shutting the fortified gates; 
jel giving orders to have it reported that she was dead, 
l This news soon reached Antony, and it recalled all his 


od in the 
ecure his 
tony, not 
ation, Te 
and ; but 


> combat. er ; t | 
of thelt pe” ove and tenderness. Subject to every gust of pas- | 
thereto nd each of them in the extreme, he now lamented i 
yesides in pe with the same violence that he had just before | 
E desire it, ‘ Miserable man!” exclaimed he, j 
e hadre a Is there now worth living for? since all that could i 
hence le ‘aa Soften my cares is departed! O Cleopa’tra! our i 
There he } tion does not so much afflict me, as the disgrace I 
st he had T n Permitting a woman to instruct me in the ways of 


ilgo? 
B 


Jer í Te 13. He now called to him one of his freedmen, 
held Ws } L Eros, whom he had engaged, by oath, to kill him, 
th gees (per fortune should drive him to this last resource, 
ur; a g “nmanded him to perform his promise. This faithful 
Je with fy Y drew his sword, as if going instantly to strike the- 
e easlj fi i When tuming his oe ie plunged it into his own 
into HT wh, ma dropped at his master’s feet. 14. Antony, for 
g ly, ung over his faithful servant, charmed with his 


© i . 

nd del" | he h en snatching up the sword he stabbed himself. 

pis en ang ‘lly, ana fell backward upon & couch. 15. The 

yy it was | bt Mortal ; yet the blood stopping, he recovered 

ged OO) as and earnestly conjured those who were come 
Hey 20M t alae but they all fled, 


dyin... 0 Put an end to his life; but 
b fight and horror. 16. He contin a 
fea iition till he was informed by one of n 
t “retaries, that his mistress was still alive; an 
tL € would suffer himself to be transported > 
l Pe AL E “ut where she was. He was accordingly be? A 
nichte: but Cleopa’tra, attended by her ` 
» durst by no means permit the gate a ms 
Steat g; m the window threw down cords, with w S 
y dificulty, they drew him up- 17. Antony, 
à a3 x 5 
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bathed in his blood, held out his hands to Cleopatra, and |, 
faintly endeavoured to raise himself from the couch on | 
which he had been laid. The queen gave way to sorrow, 
tore her clothes, beat her breast, and kissing the wound of Histon) 
which he was dying, called him her husband, her lord, her], 
emperor. 18, Antony entreated her to moderate the f 
transports of her grief, and to preserve her life, # a 
could be able to do it with honour. “As for me, lament | 
not my misfortunes,” he said, “but congratulate me upot | 
the happiness which I have enjoyed; I have lived S| 
greatest and most powerful of men; and though I fall K Ji 
fate is not ignominious; a Roman myself, Z am at a je 
a Roman overcome.” Having thus said, he expired. a 
19. Proculeus now made his appearance by a 
of Augus‘tus, who had been informed of Antony $ 
tate conduct, 


: Por | 
Cleopa tra into his power. 20. Augus’ tus l 


one Wa 


nt to grace his triumph. 4“ 
» Was upon her guard, and rejected an) hw 
oculei'us, except through the gate, n 
: At length, having procured 4 4 
th i es Augustus’s soldiers, oy soe by the ee 
rough Which Antony had been draw? Hy that he 
POA what had happened, drew 2 ponia” ced it fo 
eas girdle, to stab herself, but Proculei'us 1 were 


With Pr, 


x Secured, 


Ei er, 95 Js 
Ao E ~. Augustus, pleased to find her in 2 0 wate 
heel aa a tus to bring her to his palace, an p 
i vith the utmost ci Z Je was oF 
Digs: cir r aHes 
her, ae cumspection 


n 
very respect, with that deference a ining 
aoe Were due to her ankand to do eve 
Sts a to render her captivity tolerable. 

Sa . e kings and generals made qn 


ie o 
rder to pay the last hon 

rukul Kangti ollection, Haridwar 
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a'tra, and 
couch on 
O SOrTOW, 
wound of 
Jord, her 
erate the 


ashtin was reserved for Cleopa’tra. She alone was 
fried to have the honour of granting Antony the rites H 
jail and was furnished with every thing becoming | 
ütimity to receive, or her love to offer. 24, Yet still | 
8 hoguished under her new confinement. Her many 

ies, her frantic sorrow, the blows which she had given 

bsom, produced a fever which she wished to increase. 
f Solved, by abstaining from nourishment, to starve 
N death, under the pretence of a regimen neces- 
Thther disorder. 25. But Augustus being made ac- 
Hued with the real motive by her physicians, began to 
“ten her with regard to the safety of her children, in 


lived the 
[ fall, my 
last by 


ad. 
ommani ki ou perish. The fear of being the cause of i 
's desp i a mn a motive she could not resist. Cleopa tra 
f getlllS Pane allowed herself to be treated as was thought i 
p double un she recovered. ia 
wast | i Mean time Augustus made his entry into 

fy, 73 taking care to mitigate the fears of the in- 

cus, & philoso- 


ae conversing familiarly with Ar 
ed at a of the place. The citizens, 

Uthe trip is approach. And when he De 
0 the unal, they prostrated themselves, x ee 
P eee ad, before him, like criminals, who ie 
ted t of their execution. 27. Augustis pr ee) 
Bina Tee telling them that three m induce 


however, 
1 himself 
their 


otives 


; ne them :—his respect for Alexan‘der, bee 
ot 1 hig Fe of their city ; his admiration of its ea zt 
wer Mont endship for Arcus, their fellow citizen. fe 
atch fa ion, of particular note were put to death upon this 
y Teen of Antony's eldest son, Antyl/luss and capna 
y j R "en qe Cæsar, both betrayed into his nara 
a yon x e tutors; who themselves euttered A ae 
fe Be te ly after, As for the rest of CEPA e 
fort ee st them with great gentleness, seo ae 
j its oy, Of those who were entrusted with pe ae wing 


"© gave orders to provide them Wi 
4 Q 4 2 
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suitable to their buth. 29. Cleopa’tra being recovered, i 
Augus'tus visited her in person: she received him lying on | 
a couch; but upon his entering the apartment, rose up, _ 
habited in a loose robe, and prostrated herself before him 
Her misfortunes had given an air of severity to her features; 
her hair was dishevelled, her voice trembling, her com- 
plexion pale, and her eyes swollen with weeping; yet sil 
her natural beauty seemed to gleam through the distress | 
that surrounded her; and the grace of her motions, and the 
alluring softness of her looks, still bore testimony to H 
former power of her charms. 30. Augus'tus raised het 
with his usual complaisance, and, desiring her to sit, plac 


himself beside her, 31, Cleopa’tra had been prepared 4 
this interview t to propitiate ™ 
conqueror, allure: 


ee to obtain his favour and soften his resentment. 
Bc by, attempting to justify her conduct ; and seta 
S ailed against manifest proofs, she turned her an 
into Supplications, She reminded him of Caesar's mn 


t Go aS P to 
0 those in distress; she read some of his letters 


a pf tenderness; and expatiated upon the mae 
Sisted between them. « But of what services 


4 are now all his benefits tome! Why did I not pel 
him! Yet still he lives; methinks I see him si as M 
A he Tevives in soni 32. Augustus, who H inst | 
Et to this method of address, remained i 
ee answering with a cold aip om 
nae er to give her attempts a different tur oa 
Tessed his avarice, presented him with ee ay 
r ure and jewels. This gave oca ia mi dè 
orums cf ae Sy e aaa A ste leg 
i 
n modern Ga, ee eae paving $ j 
ae Inventory was q efective, and that 5 e 
ana Of Bet effects, she fell into the most 
Started eeiconch, and snatching 
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» and made use of every ar 
She tried apologies, entreaties, and 


|E ave him repeated blows on the face. Augus’tus, 
thy at her indignation, led her to the couch, and desired 
Zube pacified. To this she replied, that it was in- 


ecovered, 
lying on 


features; i 
her com- E secreted a few ornaments, am I to blame, when 
yet, sil ite reserved, not for myself, but for Liva and Octa’- 


Mee 
distress) |? tom I hope to make my intercessors with you?” 


, and the 4 ithe apology, which intimated a desire of living, was 
7g aaa to Augustus, who politely assured her 
ied 4 tiliberty to keep whatever she had reserved, and 
it pe ha every thing she should be indulged to the height 
ared ft} ®XPectations, He then took leave, and departed ; 
in hag he had reconciled her to life, and to the indignity 
i e: shown in the intended triumph, which he was pre- 
nt, S# J! his return to Rome : but in this he was deceived. 
vie Bee had all this time corresponded with Dola- 
defen? | Pi Young Roman cf high birth in the camp of Augus- 
pumanlly Is Who, from commen or perhaps from stronger 

to hen |, p Was interested in Nee ao By him she 
m E fa informed, that Augustus determined to send 
ried | a her children, within nen days, to Rome, to grace 
a Ee entry. 837. She at length, therefore, de- 
4 jf upon 


u 2 
Pon dying; but first throwing herse 
and renew 
ving bathed, and 


d herself in the 


! en mig aled her captivity, 
Sg a pai pin te 
‘plenaj s banquet, she a 
eo Manner, res partaking of the Daa 
Ment, ed all, except her two women, to leave ; 
She had contrived tohave an asp secretly con 
v a in a basket of fruit, and then wrote ‘oni 
; ae him of her fatal purpose desiring Eoi 
ttceiyn same tomb with Antony. 98: Nae 
: Ng the letter, instantly dispatched mess Fee 
~ '99 ae the fulfilment of her intentions, D a 
of Upon entering the chamber, they 
a5 
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Cleopa’tra lying dead upon her couch, arrayed in royal | yy 
robes. Near her Iras, one of her faithful attendants, ws 
stretched at the feet of her mistress ; and Char’mion!, th 
other, scarcely alive, was placing the diadem upon Cleo | 
tra’s head. “ Alas!” cried one of the messengers, “ih h 
well done, Charmion?” “ Yes,” replied she, “it is vel | 
done; such a death becomes a glorious queen, ce 
from a race of glorious ancestors.” Pronouncmg T 
words, she dropped and expired with her much lo 
mistress’, 


Questions for Examination. 


? 
l. What new conquest was achieved by Augustus: 
2, What was Antony’s conduct on his arrival ? 


. is ote" C 
3. Was he elated by this slight success ? did he evince his A 
4, How was he rewarded, and in what manner A 


titude ? i he 
. What were Antony's feeling and conduct on t 


Did he attempt farther hostilities ? 


ion? 
5 occasion 
6. 
a Was this satisfaction well founded ? 
9 


‘Tow was he affected by this ill success ? 
i Was Cleopatra prepared for these misfo 
10. What precautions had she taken ? 
That was her design in building this se 
2. Was Antony affected by this news ? 
13. What followed? y 


H Did Antony persist in his purpose ? 
ia Did he Immediately expire? 2 
17, ce interview with Cleopatra 


tunes ? 


pulchre ? 


< "oe Ve 
e the particulars of this intervie 


x BGs did Augustus act on this occasion a ne life of Oe 
ə). pits Augustus anxious to preserve and what ¥ 


+ Didhe obtai 
quence ? 


ow Was she treated ? 


5 : tony? 
Bie Dia thee Mere the last honours paid to AM on 2 


E 5 jruation - 
95 ai epics reconcile her to her sae F 
aN, z Se tans did overcom A 
26. What cir Augustus 


of A 
Teumstances attended the entrance 
andria? 


n ready admittance to her, 


Pronounced Kar'mion. i 
Cleo tra was forty years old at the tim 
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in royal | 

ants, Wil | 


niont, the 


{i Were their fears realized ? 

2 Who fell victims on the occasion ? 

A Did Augustus visit Cleopatra, and how was he received? 
4, What was his conduct towards her ? 


1 Cleops I How did Cleopatra conduct herself at this interview ? 
«e jg this 2 Was Augustus moved by her artilices ? 
’ 4 Mention her next attempt, and its consequence. i 


it is well $ nir the particulars. 
F ® Nas the apology accepted ? 
ended | yw: gy accepted 2 5 
dese Ae whom did Cleopatra correspond, and what did she learn? 
i What resolution did she form, and how did she accomplish it? 
id not Augustus attempt to prevent her resolution, and was he yi 
successful ? 


ing thes 
ich loved | 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SECT I. 


Happy Augustus! who so well inspired, | 

ould st throw thy pomp and royalties aside, 

Attentive to the wise, the great cf soul, 

And dignify thy mind. Thrice glorious days, 
Uspicious to the muses ! ’ 


ce his g 


a? 
jon * 
DYER. 


eereresororerree 


mations that have 


Haslet out, to cause to)20. 


* Mercy, gentleness, |24. 


tatation 

l ‘one destruction, “+ Of HYNES. 

Ogi, V8, a, gifts, largesses 27, 
atred, blame. ; 

ae Condescending. 

ing.’ & grants, acts of 


death 
f the R 


1 ie | ohig 
> i “tet 


ama ver beheld. 


of Antony, Augus 
ee oman empire, returned ti 
p “te by feasts and magnificent shows, 


those characteristic marks that 


Evdicts, $- presley 
he force of laws. k, y 
Manumis’sion, s. the act of setting 
ves free. z i 
DEEE part. forbidden, not al 
wed. 
MARD v. to root out, 


to èe- 


meee to frighten from. 


nus having become 
o Rome in tri- 
he began 
mer cruelty ; and 4 
his clemency, a 
blood. 2- 
pire that 
the Ro- 
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Jrascid th 
Vetting of | 
Tre exemp 


them from others, were now totally iost. The city was 
inhabited by a concourse from all the countries of the 
world: and being consequently divested of all just pa 
triotic principles, perhaps a monarchy was the best form of | i This obs 
government that could be found to unite its members. 3. faurch as 
However, it was very remarkable, that during these long fevards t 
contentions among themselves, and these horrid devasta- f=, whe 
tions by civil war, the state was daily growing more for f} 
midable and powerful, and completed the destruction ofall 4 


elf of the i 
reporte | 
without |) 


put het | 
y, thous 


o 3 discountenancing corruption, T Pno 
DA +O himself a very moderate share apel : 

which none Could object: namely, powe" to in 
tanks Of the state T os fei ates i 7. This wasy pit 
E amg absolute dominion in a own han A jon 
> Misguided people began to look upon his mode orod 
eee mene they considered themselves a ies | 
q former freedom, except the capacity o. j 
and the senate supposed their pow? 


ll hin i injust! s 


their tendency tO 4 
angri Collection, Haridwar 
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sail that the Romans, by such a government, lost 


ty wa 
stig of the happiness that liberty could produce, and 


of the 


ist pe "m exempt from all the misfortunes it could occasion. 
‘orm of aps observation might have some truth under such a 
rs, % $2urhas Augustus now appeared to be ; but they were 


se long tnmards taught to change their sentiments under his suc- 
evasla- fs, when they, found themselves afflicted with all the 
re for Jetshments that’ tyranny could inflict, or sedition make 
n of all pessary, 

4, After having established this admirable 
Eus found himself agitated ‘by different passi 
idere, along time, whether he should keep the em- 
poe the people to their ancient liberty. 10. wk 
à the advice of Maecenas, which was, to continue 


‘| Power : : ery 
| Erer; and he was afterwards swayed by bim on eve 
he became gen- 


order, Au-., 
fof the ons; and 
eported 
without 

them- 
offering 


| 


7 Sion, 3 x Sa 
pere fa By the advice of that minister, j 
g, 
a ugl i Tele, and humane: he encouraged men of eae 
; me j i se 
A iy fs them much of his time and his friendship- i na 
7 miik a tum relieved his most anxious hours, and cireula 
‘or |,“ throughout the empire. his sub 
fi, US having gi iness to his sud- 
pimsell Hd beino ing given peace and Se I 
‘ Pi tL Ci 7 achr 
dont estan O onvinced of the att ou fe 


‘a g 3 
ae to his person, he resolved upon 1m 
Mth an idea of his magnanimity: PY "M ving Pre- 
ping his authority. 12. To this end, hav to act, 
Y instructed wo eama i AE senate how to 2° 


essed them x importing the diffi- 
t hem in a studied speech, ae task to 


gods were equal. 
ough impelled by 


with a degree of 
hich 


, glint | 


i king 4 show 
ity 4 


le 
Te 


o on 
“a, Serhing so extensive an em 
| TS 
“mog aid, none but the immortal 
F 


ne Urged his own inability, th 
i € to undertake it; and then, 
Ras paa osiy, freely gave up all that po 
ad gained, and which the senate ha eRe 
A to understand, that the true spirit 0 

in: S not lost in him. 13. This se Eats 


ae Yariously, as they were more Or 


ae ae 
tee 
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i heroism unequalled by any thing that had hitherto ap {jat, 
peared ; others, though ignorant of his motives, distrusted 4% jower o! 
his designs. Some there were, who having greatly suffered Jet not or 
during the popular commotions, were fearful of their being {Bald mak 
renewed; but the majority, who were properly instructed l es ppor 
by his ministers, frequently attempted to interrupt him po“ 
while speaking, and received his proposals with pretended f thy of 
indignation. These unanimously besought him a 
resign the administration ; and, upon his continuing n r i... the 
cline the request, they in a manner compelled bit M oey 
comply. However, that his person might be m gealt i 
security, they immediately decreed that the 
guard should be doubled. 15. On the other hand, 


; Ho ermitt 
might seem to make concessions on his side, he p vii 
vinces; | 


pay of his | Bor, w 
that he 


greatest armies for their defence, were taken e1 
his own command. Over these he assumed ay in hope 
ment for ten years only, leaving the people still i 
o: Tegaining their ancient freedom; at the same a 
ever, laying his Measures so well, that his gove! 
renewed every ten years to his death. 

é 16. This show oï resignation only served 
m the empire, and in ie hearts of the people: 
nours were heaped upon him. He was now 
Augustus (aname I have hitherto used, 3° ge 
he is best known in history.) A laurel was O7 
planted at his gates. That house was °° 5 edi 


wherever he made h; con 4 e 
SS e | H He was Jy ty 
title of father 2 his abode Jare 


and inviolable, 
to find out new 


m 
confit 
to on 


Re modes of pleasing him; of 
€spised the arts of the senate, He permitted th $ 
ll knowing that, among mankind, titles pre 


xces authority 
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act of | 18, Upon entering into his tenth consulship, the eo 
rto ape {ith approved of all his acts, and set him wholly a fe 
strusted ,Syower of the laws. They, some time after, offere i 
suffered Jratnot only to all the laws he had made, but such as n 
ir being {nld make for the future. 19. It was customary ee 
structed {es upon their death-beds, to command their eee A 
apt him |*yoblations to the Capitol, with an inscription, ia A 
etended Jeny of their deaths they left Augustus 1m health. : 
not © fis determined that no man should be put to death onl aS 3 
g to de Spas the emperor entered the city- Upon a deart 

him 1 


icta- 
yes ri im to accept of the dic 
Hrisions, the people entreated him to accep 1 he SLO 


p greatet tip; but he would by no means assum 
y of bs “tor, which had been abolished by law. anne 
, thatë f 20. An accumulation of titles and employment eno 
ermitted tbe least diminish his assiduity in fulfilling the k Er 
s Several very wholesome edicts- were passec ysa 
yired w pa mand, tending to suppress corruption in ee hee 
ly onl \Sltentiousness in the people 21. He a a order 
gove y should exhibit a show of gladiators withou ae 
jn bop 1 the senate, and then not oftener than twice n 
ne, OW Sih more nae a hundred and twenty ata ine 3 
nent * AT was extremely necessary at SO corrupt 4 = ai 
a [h Pire, when armies of these unfortuna e to fight, 
firm Vi Fue at once upon the stages yl omen aN 
M yynt of thom were seine ee distinction, 
i wid Khe knights, and women of a theatre; he 
by ve ibit themselves as dancers UPOP and grand- 
my 7 aye At not only these, but their children sises for the 
y opal 4 a should be a a from suc eet marry & 
PEL OTe He fined many that had refused spildren 
ae Le age; and rewarded such aS had i y twelve 
ae A ‘ined, that virgins should not jio meie 1l an adu 
nong” A “ts 9 age He Peed any person o a senators 
be IE x taken in E fact. He enacted m peir dignity 
i F TA p held in great reverence i adding He made & jaw, 
H haq taken from their power. 24. 
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that no man should have the freedom of the city withouta | 
previous examination into his merit and character, He r 
appointed new rules and limits to the manumission of pes 
slaves ; and was himself very strict in the observance of 
them. With regard to dramatic performers, of whom le 
was very fond, he severely examined their morals, not 
allowing licentiousness in their lives, nor indecency in thet J Mat wa 


actions. Though he encouraged the athletic exercises, he eh 
(= vas 


would not permit women to be present at them, holding it sihat y 
unbecoming the modesty of the sex to be spectators af 
these sports, which were performed by naked men 25, 
Tn order to prevent bribery in suing for offices, he took 


Considerable sums of money from the candidates, by way 
of pledge, 


ihat Wer 
lat ady 


against | 
forfeit 

berto ji 
thing fi 
puthe \ 


and if any indirect practices were proved 
them, they were obliged to, 
all, 26. Slaves had been bit 
disallowed to confess Y 
against their own mastels; 
abolished the practice, and 


sold the slave to anothety 
his ex 


which 
mind 


tion became free. ~ vaotirpale 
other laws, all tending to ave 


x jmes, © 
vice, or deter from CHM? d 
» ple an 


complexion ; ; 
racter of the Roman “of the ™ 
now softened into that % tues | 
fined: citizen `. Seige thie 
were erected to his hog Di yep a 
grateful people; we n esca" 
: i e tha 
the Tavages of time Sentation of on 


k thed in 
» in which he appeas clo 
‘ madi 
e 


h consuls] S 


1 Oars 
T In his sixt 


When there was foun dhe? Augustus commanded a eg 
-in Rome, which TE tie astonishing number of 4.07" 
5 as lifi miles in circumference- ne 
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| EMPIRE OF ROME, 353 f 
ithouta Ja. ick ji vl 
Į sof peace, and addressing some public assembly, pro- | 
er, He J. 
: Any the senate. i 
ssion of i 


vance of 
hom ke 


Questions for Examination. 
als, not 


lhat was the consequence of the death of Antony ? 


in their i Mat was the character of the Roman people at this time ? 
ises, he | ; i these convulsions weaken the empire? 
dingi T oe the first care of Augustus? 
D nat way did he propose to govern? 
tors of wt were the consequences of this conduct? f 


et advantages did the Romans fancy they enjoyed? 
"8 this observation correct? 


ra e ? 
he took mt conflicting passions agitated the mind of Augustus ? 
by way ose advice did he adopt, and what was that advice ? 


it artifice did he employ to confirm his power? 


i w Ae ( 
against it ae make his intentions known? 
forfeit [Uat one’ Was produced by this proposal ? 
P We. 02S their conduct on this occasion? 


; lat ater artifices did he employ? 
thing M agpo Te the consequences of this affected mo! 


a he 
ihat pep POSCd on by these arts? 


deration ? 


i s isplay ? 
put he x mia instances of abject servility did the senate display 
4 hat e f 
1 a Was done to his honour? 
“hich a honours render him remiss? 
q at SR law did he enact? 
mins- "het repu] mA tO senato 


pË p dätions concerning marriages 
~~ enforce ? 
k LOW. À £ 
Hoy ai i improve the morals of the people? 
J By what 1e prevent bribery ? ’ 
Wiat w means did he promote justice? 9 
5 the consequence of these regulations 


E =- wF 
7 - e 
* kas gs 
> a e a 


$ a 
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to b 
È 
SECTION IT. Teh the c 
. ‘i i £ 
The death of those distinguish’d by their station, gem, 
| But by their virtue more, awakes the mind ` spleasu 
4 To solemn dread, and strikes a saddening awe. Yous. kh 
i e Was 
i) eer ‘Tid a to 
1 s i 
| 1, Condescen’sion, s. affability from | 8. ‘Noctur/nal, a. nightly. sons litt Cinna, F 
4 2, Inegtsons in a superior station. 10. Contem'poraries, s. persons SE"), 
i 2. In’solent, a, haughty, saucy. in the same age. aa Fatt a c 
pi TOX'Y, 5. a Substitute, a person | 14. Porten’d, v. to foretoken, foreste Ihe : 
i Nyat for another, 18. Adula’tion, s. EE out, spit 
i . ts, a. haught 20. Erad'icated, part. T i 
it command, “WSMYs fond of | 20. ete 4 Pain 
$i ei 
i rn 
| i A tnemy 
as 1, a eaty Eip: 
| ` Avcustus, by his own example, tended a P: let 
Í e i nas É a {& 
i umanize his fellow-citizens ; for being placed ; | al only 
ji equality, he Deel nothing to fear from condescension: ; l ity shall 
was famili : i be a 
ee oe with all, and suffered himself to p by Beh In the 
nded wi $ PE ugt, 
sole nee the most patient humility. ay “soot S F ; 
aut A 9 oms atte: 
thoucht tority, he could condemn or acquit veel rse; Day i 8 
a ir proper cou t 
oi" Proper, he gave the laws their proper S yya di 


even Pleadeq fo 
e e advocate 
alr, what bro 


Y Persons he desired to protect: ~, 
for Primus! desired to know with = ca 
ught Augustus into court, the empero id 
he public good.” When one of Ins 


s] nim app Y 

ed his protection, Augustus pa A vas tf 
< Ah 1? replied the soldier; Ga y 

erved you at the battle of Ac 2 


5 ant p 
Pleased, that he pleaded his cause 4 


wi 
him 

Ss ted t0 © 
ne day a petition was presented i 
« Frien@s 


Y proxy that I s 
Sustus Was so 
It for him, 

80 much ay 

* vou = as to displease him. on 
i 7 Tering somethilc a 

phant rather on you were offering Once: 


toa man; be bolder.” j that he" 


ail! 


1 ope 


bileg s ; 
e Bovernor of Macedon, had ™ 


© Odrysiang ; for this he was proving 


~~ a 
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oe... and not being able to get to him a 
lee he threw a paper into his lap, on which : f 
ek executioner ? Augustus read it with- 
Men a and immediately rising, pardoned those 
i as disposed to condemn. But what most of all 


| 
Pod a t : ; 
otal alteration, was his treatment of Corne- 


l Cinna ’ 
, Pompey’s grandson. This nobleman had en- 
nt for the SH 


et int 

N a s D z 

aA opna against him : Augustus se 

ira r me Ht 

ae tors, reprimanded them, and dismissed them. Hy 
i : À } 
ng to mortify Cinna by the ere 

« given 

now give you th 


Youso. 


ersons liist | 
n, foreshet- 
| 


ted out, 1 
atness of his ge- 


, 


you your life, 


says he, 
e con- 


mat Pa 
i, | I have twice,’ 
82 enem 

Y and as a conspirator ; I 


reatly © Jus, 

shores tad e M therefore be friends for the future; let us 

ion. He iy a in showing, whether my confidence or your 

n e Bi all be victorious.” 

p Oo Re Practice of such virtues he passed a long reigns 

oever pi 2" seemed the first Roman who aimed at gaining & 
q who obtained the affec- 


tte 
das T by the arts of peace ; an 


talents of his 


se; Ting 
yet fy the soldi 
y, Whe Ii Ther, e soldiers, without any military 
insoli | te erp ertheless, the Roman arms; under his lieutenants, 
r call Wned with success 
en ure that dis- 
m app | 
oti 1 
TN iths raa enoe heh 
o o e was 2 
Ln Ms a, a d in her pregnancy: hi ue ET 
1g Plea nd, conscious of being eloved, contro n 
Ao Pie. ‘fo Sie teal (ro. 8 Tiberius the elder, 
a uma US Who was born three months after she had been 
thought to be his ow? 


ied ¢ 
oA 
Ugustus, and who was 


he 7 
elder of these, Tiberius, whom 


e, ® 
A >and who succeeded him iA the empire 5 op 
jbstinate tempe" a 
t last, 


ab 

2] 

uot ie of a suspicious and o a bee 

© turbulent and restless mge he was 
yo Ronse respewnere he 
HAY g five years to the is Gnd ar notes a 
ES ; ; 
OT unu ina retired man 
as s i F 
° ne 


-=l ji s 
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the Greeks, and addicting himself to literature, of whih fi 
however, he afterwards made but a bad use. l 

8. But the greatest affiiction that Augustus experienced 2% 
was from the conduct of his daughter, Julia, whom he fi 
had by Scribo’nia, his former wife. Julia, whom he fēswere y 
married to his general Agrip’pa, and afterwards to Tibe- bs aie 
eee sct no bounds to her lewdness. Not contented with [Sve of h 
enjoying her pleasures, she seemed also earnest in publish [Steed it 
ing the infamy of her prostitutions. She was arrived # | 
pan excess of wantonness, that she had her nocturnal 
appointments in the most public parts of the city: the 
very court where her father presided was not exenp 
from her debaucheries, 9, Augustus, at first, had thoughts 4f 
of putting her to death : but, after consideration, wa 
ee ah, forbiadite ae 
1 person, should mmatory delicacies. -ernis 
mian uld come near her witkout his P bear het 
a 1er mother Seribo’nia along with her to a fy 
nel When any one atte mpted to jntercet E 

a, his answer, was, “ that fire and water should s% 


Unite than he With her’ 10, Augustus, having survit 
most of his conte vee © seventy- 
year of his the fatigt 
of state j 


mporaries, at length, in th 
38e, began to think of retiring from 
Gon 3 a of constituting Tibe’rius his prz no 10% 
at th © desired the senate to salute DiM gre! 

© Palace; nor take it amiss, if, for the i 


U.C. ly: 
€. could not Converse with them as former” 
762. From t d in 

vernment 
nearly th of the provinces with him, r 
© same authority. However, eee A 
rendered ‘Orsake the administration, yi cont 
A a Source of pleasure ; and he still he! 
ardian, and showed himself, t° pi 
. called 


tner 


hat time Tibe’rius was OS as 
and inves 
pus 7 


2 An isla 
= x: A. wW 
l on the coast of Tean, in Jtaly; 7° 4 
+ oF 
A 
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of which | iber of his people. 12. Finding it now, therefore, 
Vjiconvenient to come to the senate, by reason of his 


perienced ate desired to have twenty privy-counsellors assigned 


feb a year; and it was decreed, that whatever mea- 


i 
rhom he f "ete resolved upon by them, and the consuls, should 


[entirely the force of a law. 13. He seemed appre- 
‘Wve of his approaching end, for he made his will, and 
all it to the vestal virgins. He then solemnized the 
rrived a i or numbering the people, whom he found to amount 
j e millions one hundred and thirty-seven thousand ; 
Ee Rome to be equal to four of the greatest 
l kie p times. 14. While these ceremonies were 
& In the midst of a mighty concourse of people 
; aN Martius, it is said that an eagle flew round 
ae Several times, and directing its flight tola 
Men eats, perched over the name of pee 
of e Dy the augurs, conceived to porten the 
fë Tibe’ mperor. 15. Shortly after; having ae 
Thing i in his march into Illyria, he was taken re 
fiends ence, he sent for Tiberius, and his most In 3 
Lingo}, A few hours before his death, he ones 
oe to be brought, and his hair to be adie 
e a Usual care. He then addressed his mie 2 
tr ag Surrounding his bed, and desired to knov 


ae Properly played his part in life ; to ae 
Ye ‘ve. he cried out, with bi 
ip ath, c he affirmative, he Thus at the 


he: . ” 
Pot Sevens n give me your applause. i 

-si sabi ex- 
tthe Y-six, after reigning forty-four years, ant a 
eal orp sng 5 eir 
lige a US Of Livia; bidding her remember 


a : 
1d their last farewell’. 


A Sh ; death of 
Ugustus’s reign is here reckoned from he from his 


nto oane sole monarch ; but if it be regs nearer 
dey Wer, soon after the death of Julius Cas! Jieutenants, 


5 Mags eu 
«US carried on his wars principally by te. however, 
F f of his 
y instances OF 
flagrant IA Jetermine. 
» 
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Per, z 
atly nally into Spain and Gaul. 


z salleq in question, and many 


A to 
How true they may beis not easy 
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16. The death of the emperor caused inexpressible griet freist ahs 
throughout the whole empire. It was, by some, upposi. vate p 
that his wife Livia had some hand in hastening it, with tlled m 
view to procure the succession more speedily for her sa flavius fr 

„However this was, she took care, for a time, to Keep ü Yes in } 


the succession to her mind, she published the emperi ftom Ji 
il death; andat the samé time, the adoption of ‘Tibe'riusl Re 
| : the empire. 17. The emperor's funeral was pel . 
i with great magnificence. The senators being m 
i places, Tibe’rius, on whom that. care devolved, pd 
ey a consolatory oration. After this his, will was read, j if 
he made Tibe'rius and Liv‘ia his heirs. 18. Be a 
dious of serving his country to the very last, anf 
Tow of the people seemed equal to his assiduity: a WENE 
decreed, that all the women should mourn fouls a Al 
year. Temples were erected to him, divine hong wil 
6 - allowed him, and one Nume’rius Atticus, a sonal 
aa to convert the adulation of the times tO his 
received a large sum of money for swearing | rent 
him ascending into heaven; so that 10 
among the people concerning his divinity: astus 
19. Such were the honours paid to E he" 
Power began in the slaughter, and terminate Po s 
Piness of his subjects ; so that it was said ° bolt 


li 
sad been good for mankind if he had p atthe 


if he had Never died.” 20, It is possib ‘ A 
exercised in his triumvirate’ were sugges 
leagues, In the case of Cæsar’s death, hema je 
revenge was virtue. Certain it is, that severi 
Casten to restore public tranquillity 5 for, wa pe® 
Spirit should þe eradicated, no monarchy Ca of 
21. He indulged ine subjects in the appr the a 


$ Public, whi 
+" £ ghile he madere harpan 
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east absolute monarchy, administered with the most con- 
=vate prudence. Tn this last quality he seems to haye 
‘welled most monarchs ; and, indeed, could we separate | 
[is from Augustus, he was one of the most faultless 

“sin history. 22. About this time our Saviour was | 

lain Jude'a l, “in the days of Herod the king.” Herod ii 
recoveth isthe first foreigtier who ‘became king of the Jews, and y 
| 8s fulfilled the prophecy, “ the sceptre shall not de- , 
{fom Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 

he Prince of Peace) come.” 


ah (Christ ¢ 


` 


in Var Was th 
1) lettion Sor 


PY in domestic life ? 

Y had she, and what was the character of her son? 
other domestic trials? 

i ay was she punished ? 2 
ign of Augustus of considerable length , 
SOciate Tiberius with him in the government: o 
ans did he lighten the burthen of government * 


fusure did he prepare for his approaching end? 


his end 2 


í ple affected by his death, and why 
i | ed? 


was it for a 


en may boimade for his early eruelties? 
Mark, id he secure his power? | ? 
“Able event happened in his reign 


i 
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SECTION III. it of th 
: abof m 


Though young in years, in glory thou eclipsed 
The oldest vet’rans ofthe state. Thy acts, 
Thy fame, Germanicus, will long outlive _ 
The venom’d shafts of envy ; and the praise 
OF patriot tongues will follow thee in death. 


oeeosessreseeese 


1, Dissimula'tion, s. a dissembling, hy-{15. Defa'me, t» to calumniate, 


E ocrisy, ame, an 
2. Disgui'sy s$. concealment. 16. Machinations, s antites Si ily me 
5, Indefati'gable, a, unwearied. 17. Apparent, a. evident, P 
6. Popularity, s. favour with the peo-|25. Suicide, $- solmurder, 

s Culpable, a. blame- roa 
8. Postpo'ne, v. to put off. Cul Pareialte; v: am 


9. Spe'cious, a. plausible. 


ku 


hen he t00 
ire ” 

Roman empr i 

d dissimulalio” 


A.D. Augustus, and was not yet hardy enough ai 
a 10, himself in his real character. 
his reign nothing appeared but prudence, ry, 
clemency}, 2. But the successes of his nae ' Gest 
lous, son of his Jate brother Dru’sus, Vv" 
‘rst brought his natural disposition to light, 
the malignity of his mind without dis" syo 
hardly settled on his throne, when he sea 
gence that the lesions in Panno'nia’, hearing + 
of Augustus, and. desirous of novelty, ha 
these were soon quieted, and Percen’'nits, x 
slain’, 4. 4 coon nies in Germany was 


an 


? Panno!ni 
nio/la, Croal 
Hungary; 


a private S 
x a turbulen S 
Moon happening citus, 
Wdrükukadgo Colect Hat dwar 
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|=: more important consequences. ‘The legions in that | 
Jf of the empire were conducted by Germaniicus, a { 
ra of most admirable qualities, who had been at the | 
© emperor's request adopted as his successor to the 
|. These forces had taken the opportunity of 
Cuanit Ptsenee to revolt, and now began to affirm that the 
i Roman empire was in their-power, and that its | 

Spal grandeur was owing to the ‘success of their i 

oi "ae when German’icus ratarea therefore, they unani- id 
ae to choose him emperor. 5. This general ih 
i ing of the soldiers, and almost idolized, so HH 


vorthy ‘ g ) 
a f e might with very little diffculty, have raised him- i 
ù% the highest dignity in the state; but his duty pre- i 
ko eens ambition ; he rejected their offers with the i! 
took H 


Ot indi A z * " 
7 ‘ilignation, and used the most indefatigable en 


pite a to quell the sedition. This he effected, though 


ion x eh 
He aa hazard, by cutting, off many of the ee 
gh ters, and then by leading the troops 38%0S 
s 

a è ans, who were considered as the common enemie 

| a “pire 1, 4 ' 
f T ihes: e 
i "US Was as much pieased with the loyalty of 


; il a í u- 
Ba) at me as he was distressed at his supemiot ae 
j 
ge n * success also, immediately after, against 
31 “Ns, stil] cena or’s envy and private 
3 T! 
ved t excited the empe al battles, 


Y wild and extensive coun ike emperor's 
OWever inflame the 

» Only served to mua 
me now became 4 


every virtue in the general 


as civil 
ns stil 


the; nt those W. O 
‘tenta gt these, eee othing 
“hearg th tm P parts of the 
in be ad bodies; 


Cre h 
1 Ut 
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new cause of offence. 8. This dislike began to appear by Jetheadst 
Tiberius's making use of every pretence to draw Germani- 
cus from the legions; but he was obliged to postpone hi 
purpose on account of a domestic insurrection made in 
Italy by one Cle’mens, whom he put to death bya private 
execution in a secret apartment of the palace 7 
9. Having thus got rid of his domestic enemy; ^ 
his thoughts to the most specious means of bringing ea 
German‘icus from the legions in Germany. He vane 
Procuring him a triumph for his late victories, and a 
writing to him to return, in order to enjoy. those ale 
Which the senate had decreed ; adding, that he ia “a l 
enough of glory in a country to which he had ben 
nine times, and been each time victorious i con the l 
that so great a number of triumphs was sufficient i a j 
most signal vengeance which could be ne their} 
turbulent people was to permit them to continu? 


+. rotu 
; EM nis 1 
testine divisions, 10, German‘ieus was met on | 
jtitudes 


its those 
Es instruc 


he tume 


=a 


people 
fi p sail 
a of joy and admiration ?. a new dig” 
x 1. German‘icus was now appointed to the esi” 

© departed from Rome on an expedition to drer: f 
Bh with him his wife Agrippina, and his Clee 

ut Tiberi 

ee Tibe "Us; to restrain his power, 
SOvemor into Syria, ‘This Piso was 2 P 


1 This) . -na Posthi 
resembled et Wasa slave of the late AgTPP” ie too 


Over great numbers to SUPP 
Stratagem, and executed as 4 


` =H} d ani a 
_ ? Varus had i defeater ace 
x army cut to nae ees by Heg served at this ve neat 
tha es, s was 8i ye A 
that for a long GhieN eave aheurning? and freatek yros 
aN 
Uki KRECIE, 


[ete y 
aridwar 
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appear by 
Germani- 
stpone his 
made in | 
a private 


headstrong temper ; and, in every respect fit to exe- 
t toso fatal purposes for which he was designed. 13. 
Sinsiuctions were, to oppose German‘icus upon every 
p": to excite hatred against him ; and even to pro- 
i. his death, if an opportunity should offer. He accord- 
he tumed \ Eo every opportunity of abusing Germanicus; and 
ing home “him with diminishing the Roman glory, by his 
began yy Ss protection of the Athenians. 14. German‘icus 
and thet oa his invectives ; being more intent on executing 
g hono ie of his commission, than on counteracting the 
ed Ji" designs of Piso. 15. Piso, however, and his wife 


cina, who 3 3 
|; » Who is recorded as a woman of an implacable 
German'i- 


to all their 
as peculiar 
16. He 


Veet} 
veg « T 7 
tim S; and with that gentleness which w 


and was rat 
He therefore took a 
ng the cele- 


viewi 
to avoid 


n reality, : 
lathinations of Piso, and those of his wife, which 
| | More Aneros. 17. Upon his retum he fell 
j i and whether rece a mind previously alarmed or 
ito ne apparent marks of treachery» he sen 


J ns now, that he broke off 

| ‘ing dail d 
| btia Uy worse, his death appeare 
inding hi id 

ly sip. 2 his end approaching; he adar 

following € AY 3 


A 


tan, on his bed, to the 
ting ie natural, I might b 
At go ee away poni i 

i an age ; co £ 
Hic the ane és D call ; yna's treat ery 
3 mperor, therefore, I conjure ¥° 
eq,» death, and the tortures I 
e When living, those even wh 

R2 
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will feel some regret, when they hear of a soldier who had i i 
so often escaped the rage of the enemy, falling a sacrific i. 
to the treachery of a woman. Plead then my cause below y Fe 
the people ; you will be heard with pity ; and if my mu- brs E 
derers should pretend to have acted by command, they e 

ngei 


will either receive no credit or no pardon.” 19. Ashe 
spoke these words, he stretched forth his hand, which his 
weeping friends tenderly pressing, most earnestly vored 
that they would lose their lives rather than their revels 
The dying prince then turning to his wife, conjured her 
by her regard to his memory, and by all the bonds of nup- 
tial love, to submit to the necessity of the times, and 4 f, 
evade the resentment of her more powerful enemies, W= fi 
Opposing it’, 20, Nothing could exceed the distal 
the whole empire, upon DEui of the death of ee n 
cus, and the people of Rome EA to set no Dar 

it. 21. In this universal confusion, Pi’so seemed F he 
for destruction, He and his wife stood charged ye ag tM 
death of German’j a slow pote wif, 


cus, by giving him 
deed, p Tay [ees ther 


5 s ‘o mo 7 
Sin » even the emperor himself, with his me his ™ ini 
aes 4 share of the general suspicion: = peri h 
n after ` =a o o 
greatly increased by the arrival ouros 


the widow 
and in high 
the urn co 


of German‘icus, a woman of jnyincl r pestle 
1 esteem for her virtue. She aaa at 
ntaining the ashes of her husband, E h 
y all her children, to the tomb of Augustus: 
she approached ; E 
People of R 
of Sorrow, 
German‘icys 


cern. The 


the city, she was met be xpi 
ome, both with acclamations 4” ved 
The veteran soldiers who had T 
gave the sincerest testimonies 

multitude, while the ashes wee 


piv’ 
1 Germanicus dieg- j nd was" 
mourned for, way died in the 34th year of his age ^ py ee 
alliance with Tone by the Roman people; Pronte ol 
ASuet, 1. 4. ©, 5.) €; and even by the prou: 
X $ 
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guded the ceremony in profound silence : but presently 


who had 
a poke out i 3 ; " $ 
Paie a utinto loud lamentations, crying out, The common 
th is now : 
se before a ee no more. | 
my mt ki Tiberius permitted the accusation of Pi’so, though i 
tmas) p . . j 
nd, they $ sjustly supposed to be merely the instrument of his 
). As he "vengeance, This general was accused before the senate 


vbich his “he death of German’‘icus, and of other crimes. 


i ae was $ ! 
y vowed *. He put an end to his trial, which had been drawn } 
Ri aos ye Ts : j 
revenge: a great length, by committing suicide 1 His wife ii 
nci’ r . . F = j 
red hen fy “na, who was universally believed to be most culpa 


‘of nu: f ped punishment by the interest of Liv‘ia. 


6. Tv f e s 
„mdt 4 Tiberius, having now no object of jealousy to keep 
in ayy ; i e 
, bya fac began to pull off the mask, and appear MN" i 
stress of Th. Matural character than before. 27. In the beginning Mh 
; a HE 
ermani- j h 4 fuelties, he took into his confidence Sejanus, 4 
vate ae 
unis O ee who found out the method of gaining z 
ved f on Oa i an 
mak Pan y the most refined degree of disipa eae 7 
with tt aa for his master in his own arts - l 
n M “l known whether he was the adviser of all ape j 
syfi at ensued: b SEO the beginnmg 
Ph : but c that from 5 
tis ertain 1t 1s, thé fatally 


mini ete r 
Pleioy lstry, Tiberius seemed to become mo 
S. 


Questions for Examination. 


hat i jonj 
j PR ccession £ 
Ly Mag fee the age and character of Tiberius on his a 
Ti Satya Showed him in his true colours? 
Was the fi ? 
3 there rst news he heard ? > 
Not a more formidable revolt ? 


Anicus accept this dignity? 


and nis sword 
honi, or by the 


an 
ded from 
ough simply a Roman knight, was oer iberius's reign, 
Y, and was, in the very beginning rian guards. 
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6. Did Tiberius properly appreciate this conduct ? i 

7. Was he pleased with his success ? ess to 
8. How did this appear ? seat, ren 
9. What followed this execution ? | o 
10, How was Germanicus received ? mntages, 


11. How was he next employed ? 

12. What restraints were imposed on him? ` 
13. What were Piso’s instructions, and how did he execute tnem! 
14, How did Germanicus act on the occasion ? 

15. Did Piso persevere in his base attempts ? 

16. Was Germanicus aware of their design? 

17. What happened on his return ? 

18, Repeat his speech on his death- bed. 

19. What farther passed on this occasion? 

20. Was his untimely end lamented? Pe 
21. Who incurred the popular hatred on this occasion ¥ 
22. How was this increased ? 

23. What honours were paid her? é 

24. Was the tyrant’s vile agent rewarded for his 
25. What was the issue? ~ . 
26. How did Tiberius conduct himself after this? 
» Who was his prime minister? 


services? 


SECTION IV. 


h public hate 


Some ask fo) i i 
sk Y H whic 
r envied power ; fate; 

’ 


ursues, and hurries headlong to thei 
wn go the titles; and the statue crown |? 
s by base hands in the next river drown 

€ guiltless horses and the chariot whee 

he same effects of vulgar fury feel: strokes 

Whi Smith prepares his hammer for the evokes 

hile the lung’d bellows hissing fire P” 
Janus, almost first of Roman names, Sat 
he great Sejanus crackles in the flames. yenabs f 


swiftness, quickness. 
images,’ a 


to delay, to put off, 
» atrocious wickedness. 


Cape, or headland. | 26- ting 
i orruption, wicked- P Šimanent, E 
eecreerososorettt J 
usin 


administratio? by 
i Collection, Haridwar 
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isto persuade Tiberius to retire to some agreeable re- 

rat, remote from Rome; from this he expected many ad~- 
4, mtages, since there could be no access to the emperor but 
Angh him. 2. The emperor, either prevailed upon by 
|S persuasions, or pursuing the natural turn of his temper, 
‘| # Rome, and went into Campa‘nia’, under pretence of 
| Flcating temples to Ju’piter and Augustus. Growing 
yey, however, of places where mankind might follow 
| {in with their complaints and distresses, he withdrew him- 
J! into the delightful island of Ca'preæ*; and buried in 
j“Stetreat, gave himself up to abandoned pleasures, Te- 
[Pills of the miseries of his subjects’. 9 From thig 
| ehe became more cruel, and Seja‘nus increased his dis- 
i i Secret spies and informers were placed in all ae 
me € city, who converted the most harmless Bee ir A 
o ec ace 
Ries to the stat ees tags ad to death in prison ; 
{ “le Aoi > R andl eienn san int banishment. 
| Sy, S PPlna, their mother, was sent into 


2 i p slight 

J he mus, Asin‘ius, Gallus, and Syria‘eus, Wer’ ke gee 
Hences, condemned d -ecuted 5. In this mannet, 
inus ed and ex tween bin 


i be 
aly Proceeded, removing all who stood 


: nce 
Ne emp} acing his confide 
: - yeasin 
vith 7p pire; and every day 106 2 The num- 


iber ; i 
bey o p: nus, and his power with the sen he emperor ; 
: is statues exceeded even those of th Be ic 
aN SWore by his fortune, in the same mann ; n F 
have done had he been upon the throne; amg 
a 


o them! 


situated on the south 


1 
¢, 
most pbeaull 


Am . F 
Iag, nia, a considerable district of Italy, 


ETAS i 
ie T (Cicero and Florus)— considered. the m Suraia 
o r On the earth, Capua was the capita ‘ite Soren! 
i Tiben o 29 Island on the Tuscan Bea, oppor’ the amphitheatre at 
tS vag, S having abolished the exhibitions 0f Pg gladiators giv 
h t multitudes flocked to behold a shar Bi the comua 
Ja DY one Attilius; while they were 7. sand pers 
ae Y aimed fifty tho ke out on 


re j 
= WY. c. 62.) Soon after @ dread quarter of the citys 
8, and consumed all the houses in 
Tacitus.) 


RÆ 
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was more dreadful than even the tyrant who actually en- 
Joyed the empire. 6. But the rapidity of his rise seened | 
only preparatory to the greatness of his downfall. All ve 
know of his first disgrace with the emperor is, that Satins 
j Secun dus was the man who had the boldness to aceus 
a him of treason; and Anto‘nia, the mother of Germanicus, | 
i, Seconded the accusation. 7. The senate, who had long 
| 
4 
Í 
| 


been jealous of his power, and dreaded his cruelty, imme | 
diately took this opportunity of going beyond the orders of 
Tiberius ; instead of sentencing him to imprisonment, they J, 
directed his execution’, 8. Whilst he was conducting 0 


| 3 = 
\ his fate, the people loaded him with insult and execrationi 
pursued him with s hrew dowi 
his statues, 
tioner’, 

9. His dea 
farther execu 
others, w 


areastic reproaches ; and tl 4 
f cecll* 
He himself was strangled by the œ 


+. rare 10l 
th only lighted up the emperors rage 
Pi'so; an 


tions. Planci/na, the wife of Be 
ere 9 d to Seam 
Heb put to death for being attache ee.” 
e “san to grow weary of single executions, A S 
ee that all the accused should be put to death 
Be A without further examination. The whol ; 
O. 
i nsequence, filled with slaughter and mourning 
ip ie Camulius killed himself, to avoid 


“ARP? on ; þeen 
oe cried Tiberius, “how has that man entreat 
ca À ; 
pe me!” When a prisoner earnestly adi 


that he would not defer his death: e Know, 
Ha 


7 ery 

É $ etl 
ee such a pj tors ae in 

When the em, a Ch of meanness were the Roman senator? ip cont 


E Mperoy* + kin it 
= orders for ioe on's letter arrived, the senators, think S ded m 
ower, C 115 


him, each striving S on Sejanus the tribunitial p ong him oai ; 
Ignity ; e the fore in congratu p the fa j; 
if Mee „NO sooner nesta the val eontents o a 10 
ie even those who sat near him Tê friends: f 

Set they should be accounted his es whicb g ih 
wise broke in pieces those very sta Juvenah | 


.—(See the motto 17° ho 
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Jat, “Iam not sufficiently your friend to shorten your 


ually ens | 
s seemed | ments.” 

Alwe , L Tn this manner he lived, odious to the world, and | 
, Satins Jblesome to himself; an enemy to the lives of others, a | 
> accuse | "entor of his own'. At length in the twenty-second | 
nan‘ieus, 4 of his reign, he began to feel the approaches of disso- 
ad long Jin, and his appetite totally forsook him. 12. He now, i! 


] 


by . . 
“lore, found it was time to think of a successor, and | 


lupon Calig’ula?: willing, perhaps, by the enormity of 


r imme- | 
rders of 


nit, they i gula’s conduct, with which he was well acquainted, to 

; g 7 
cting t a the obloquy of his own. H 
erations * Still, however, he seemed desirous to avoid his end ; f 


w dowi off the inquietude of 


Stroy, 
5 tore by change of place, to cut 
om reflections, He left his favourite island, and went 


2 the continent; and at last fixed at the promontory 


age {ot  fsehum *. There he fell into faintings, which all be- 
so, aul ia to be fatal, 14, Caligula supposing him actually 
eja nus: i caused himself to be acknowledged by the pre oa 
id gate tess, and aat adh frome the emperor's apartment 


au = 

[è r, the applauses of the multitude; when, a ni 

s he : ik Te- 
is, Was informed that the emperor Was likely to 


es ku: unexpected account filled the whole court 
ho had before been 


pretended 


Well said of Tiberius, “This great at and his un- 


tis numerous armies, his Prætorian 
SIS, 


his 
dd ys, MiSery ; the more he made othe! 


IS Own t his s1 
orme was hh 
rments. Such wa fp vere 


itary boot, 


M J. 7 è 

Pr ontory, port, and town in Italy, neat Naples to guard his 
maan bands were instituted by Augus Jike emperors: 

tte tain his authority. Under bold aoo paT of govern= 

Ware p Pt in tolerable subjection; but when y urbers, inst 

r eld dy feeble hands, they became the dis 

ata- Me public peace; and at length dep 


their pleasure. 


ns 
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sorrow, and forsook the new emperor, through a feigned 
solicitude for the fate of the old. 16, Calig’ula seemed 
thunderstruck ; he preserved a gloomy silence, expecting 
nothing but death, instead of the empire at which he had 
aspired. 17, Marco, however, who was hardened in crime 
ordered that the dying emperor should be dispatched, by 
rc smothering him with pillows ; or, as some will hare 
A.D, 1 by poison. Thus died Tibe’rius, in the seventy: | 
37. eighth year of his age, after reigning twenty-two f 
years, 3 
18. It was in the eighteenth year of this emperors 
reign that Christ was crucified ; as if the universal dept 
vity of mankind wanted no less a sacrifice than this pe 
claim them, Pilate sent to Tibe’rius an account of Ct 
Passion, resurrection, empa yit 
Aa xeport of the whole to the senate, desiring that Ch 


. ut e 
might be accounted a God by the Romans. 19. B job 
Senate, me first 1% 


themse] . alleging Wi} 


ntendencé z 


and miracles, and the 


hich gave them the superi 


matters of religion, 


They even went so f A 
ami yai edict, that all Christians should lea 
but Tiberius, by another edict, threatened dea 
as should accuse them; by which means tae k 
unmolested during the rest of his reign unde! 

20, The vices of Calio/ula were conce ed Eni fo 
-*PPearance of virtue in hits beginning of his 1 erat 
Hess than eight months however, every ma i K 
and clemency vanished ; while furious passion 


1 Th bis z : 
d bode Speech to the senate, he promi 
directi 1 t0 do nothing without their ne x8 
d eared him me child and papi The virtues WMT univ 
ervad AE people, tha ss being ta wi 
Pervaded all ranks tis Mar ga nig ee esiege oped 
many passed whol S palace was consti yen dë py P 
r lus, (Philo.) C pights at his gate, and PE easi a h 

jou hie 222 proporti the grief eC aye bern 

e jo P portion to g tha ty 
ow, pe covery diffused, Happy would 3 ver tak 


iffu oe ne 
A C-O. ¢ LACE Kanhai Haridwar ~~ 
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a feigned | k = f 

ig 3 A upled avarice, and capricious cruelty, reigned uncon- 
a seemed ) Sega ; 
Bai tilled; and pride, impiety, lust, and avarice, appeared in 
k: i) 


ee : 
‘their native deformity. 
1, Calig’ula’s pride first appeared in his assuming to 


timself the title of ruler; which was usually granted only 


atched, by J... ) 
will have bkings. He would also have taken the crown and dia- 
x eady supe- 


> seventy j ten, had he not been advised that he was a 

venty-t"? | is to all the monarchs of the world. - 22. Not long after 

assumed divine honours, and gave himself the names of | 

emperors ; a divinities as he thought most agreeable to his na 
t this purpose he caused the heads of the statues 0 


al dept fy. tee : 
Tpiter', and some other gods, to be struck off, and his 


ch he had | 
in crimes, 


his ple “om tob 6 9 He fre uently seated him- 
echi | ary e put in their places. 446 E ef dered that all 
ror male | wh tween Castor and Pollux, pp y jd pa. their 
at Chit | c came to this temple to srorsLID NED i ae the 
“Bot te mes only to himself. 93. However, oe ae that 
prst fi? Y dN inconsistency of this page ae iie clothes 5 
eging “å “in ‘nged his divinity as often 25 bs a some- 
e in tim Z at one time a male deity, 2t anothens tly Venus“ oF 
to com Mes Jupiter or Mars; and not unfrequen 1 Je to his 
ted a temple 


dedica 
nd 7 all was every day 


hich he himself wore, 
His priests were 


= 24. He even built a 
u divinity, in which his statue ° 
ae in robes similar to those W 
Worshipped by crowds OE OS® of the most 
mimer tie seseifices made o Dee oaignity 
uisite delicacies that could be procured i ene 2 


it men of 

5 the Priesthood was sought by the se a horse to 
Pa e admitted his wife and his om 4 
4 3 9 PAN } sui - 
that honour: and to give 2 finishing stroke to his @ i 
d ; and to g! 25. His method o 


Nlieg b a . 
» bec fi to hi 
ame a priest ie 


it 
ilie suppos n and Rhea, the supreme deity 
Da pposed son of Satur 


gan world. a 
: The tor and Pollux, the twin 50S of Jupiter, 
e 
a yl god of war. , 
+ pus, the goddess of beauty and res of Jupiter and Batons 
Prius the goddess of huntings aena eas called ant 
pee PI he sun. n carth, : 
habus, or the SH 
“Aven, Phæbe, or the moons in hell, 
nr 6 
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assuming the manners of a deity 
he often w 


of a lover. 


» was not less ridiculous; 
ent out at full moon, and courted it in the style 


He employed many inventions to imitate thun- 
der, and would frequently defy 
speech of Homer, “ Do you conquer me, or I will con 
you.” He frequently pretended to converse in whispers 
with the statue of Jupiter, and usually seemed angry oui 
replies, threatening to send it back into Greece, whence it | 
came, Sometimes, however, he would assume a better 


temper, and seemed contented that Jupiter and he shoul 
dwell together in amity. 

26. Of all his 
able, 


Jupiter, crying out witha 


vices, prodigality was the most a 
and that which in some measure gave rise to e 
e luxuries of former emperors were simplicity Ha 
en compared to those which he practised. He ie, pre- 
new ways of bathing, when the richest oils and most] 


vit 
; rofusio 
cious perfumes Were lavished with the utmost P 
i value. 
he table were of immense value, 


; even 
His luxuries oft and 
c in his sauces: 
as We are told, were dissolved in his $ 


jewels, i his 
Sometimes haq Services of pure gold presented n m 
Bhests, instead of Meat, observing that a man shou 


economist or an emperor 


ill 
e wil 
z Ao js hors 
erin which he maintained tae puilt 4 
his domestic extravagance, heneve” the 
and a manger of ivory ; and a the race 
called Incita’tus, was to 17 receding» 4 
S Near its stable, the night P 


wh 


27. The mann 


sit 

-< pore? 

this 

ll more i iven of = orde 

i extraordinary accounts are g nemenil 
ees he appointed its Rai ie and ar je i i 
reat a MS Visitor, With proper oon ect. Sometime nd ve 
Cita’tus to his e, and erence it with gilt oats ys be 
He would u he safety © odit 

iti. x Often swear, “by th oi 
and it is even Said that it was his fate Bont haye app 


not his death prevented iL 


Ei 
ee 


ho 
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iculous; Questions for Examination. f 
he style LWhat was the first measure of Sejanus. f 
te thun- | i the emperor yield to his persuasions ? il 


Nhat consequences ensued from this measure ? i} 
lnwere the first sufferers ? 

d Sejanus increase his influence ? 
è this elevation permanent ? | 
wħat punishment was he condemned ? {i 
At occurred at his execution ? [i 
Pate only victim to the cruelty of Tiberius? i 
"did Tiberius aggravate his cruelties? 


; witha 
conquer 
yhispers 
y at ils 
rence it 


CEFER] 


Detter i these cruelties long continue ? | 
should a id he act on this? | 
He resigned to his fate ? | 
3 followed on this? | 
sae y ee received ? , | 
Mi Now wot boldly meet the consequences ? if 
je rest tgs this averted ? E i 
itself Pigg p SMY remarkable event happened in this fend 
i iy mi desire gratified ? i 
ue Nr ae the conduct of Caligula on this occasion? 
te fY Dilis ar he display his pride? 
asione fi Under wha, SMC carry him farther than this? 
6 i Otnhat far, name did he assume divine honours 
pevel E Rilate anes absurdities was he guilty? 
iG © Wha Tae follies of his. 
Pie ans US Principal vice? 
ro his | nstance of his domestic extravagance- 
bean 


sil 


SECTION Y. 


jlt 3 Por hi ung 
yt © him n pecans SUNS 

fhe lo bleu? Prayers are pour'd; no P% ue: 
T bs “ssings chanted from a nation $ ee 
yaces Theo tatks the path to his untimely nee 

to ry. re of widows and the orphan $ his head: 
fy Aliy, igh to Heaven for vengeance on BRERETON, w 

€ detested, and aceurst when deat 
pit Creer making known 
jer 19 "20, Divugings ida become knows 
j Jae 22. Transpites t oment. 
a in Soft, womanish. Crifsis, a ertieal 
a ri 
J 


~ Out of joint. 


meceoroe rennet t006 


ing ut subordinate 
Piety, however, of Caligula, was Be De aa 
: f kee 
on ties. He slew many of the sê 


bers of old 
them to appear. He cast groat numi A 
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| 
and infirm men to the wild beasts, to free the state fom | Ii 
such unserviceable citizens. He usually fed his wild beasts ; f : z 
with the bodies of those wretches whom he condemned) ee 
and every tenth day sent off numbers of them to be thus a it 
devoured; which he jocosely called clearing his accounts 

One of those who was thus exposed, erying out that be 
was innocent, Calig’ula ordered him to be taken up, ® 
tongue to be cut out, and then thrown into the amphi- 
theatre as before! 2. He took delight in killing E 
with slow tòrtures, that, as he expressed it, they E. 
feel themselves dying, being always present at i Britain, ] 
i i cutions himself, directing the duration of the ee oe 
Ment, and mitigating the -tortures merely to P 


Staking 
E ality mo" (i g 
them. 3. In fact he valued himself for no a” ; | iuerin 


| Pressio 
ton, he w 
a's shi 
[hre thei 
4 the an 
Meparatic 


being incensed with the citizens, he wished th 


People had but one neck, that he might disp 
one blow 2, > 


tch them 


5. Such insupportable and capric 
Many secret conspiracies against him} 
while deferred upon n of his inter 

me against the Germans and Britons 

A.D. purpose he caused numerous levies to A 

“\ talked with so much resolution, that it ' 

sally believed he would conquer all before him: 


10 : 
< One day yisiti A : nding 
criminals ¢ Y Visiting the amphitheatre, fi he or 


A i 
DRE: ondemned to fight with wild beasts, i 
Pectators to he thrown to them, previous y 


to be cut o ip cries 
Rosie that they might not, by their c11? 


2 He fre 5 int 
quently us ee jon—Oder anf 
them hate While they fear) esi post 
The following anecdote will sufficiently d pari? 


these expectati g ir 
d pectations were :—As lie was passing ie 


eae lane, his troops were obliged to ae 
But proceed. One happening to observe eli 


emy now appear, i be gre? 
iS th would be 3 
“suc ppear, the confusion y Neg his chë” 


oO reiradis 


ion, Haridwar 
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state from 
wild beas | 
mndemned; 
to be thus 
5 accounts 
yut that he 


ent up, his 


i. His march perfectly indicated the inequality of his 
‘mper; sometimes it was so rapid, that the cohorts were 
ized to leave their standards behind them; at other 
nes i was so slow, that it more resembled a pompous 
 fovession than a military expedition. 8. In this disposi- 
a would cause himself to be carried ona litter on eight 
Zs shoulders, and ordered all the neighbouring cities to 


he amphi a 
illing me po streets well swept and watered, that he might 
hey mit “be annoyed with dust. 9. However, all these mighty 


el i e . . 
Mparations ended in nothing. Instead of conquering 
anished 


titaji h 
Man, he merely gave refuge to one of its b 


| Pinces « 0 
; Hees; and this he described, in his letter to the senate, 
10. Instead of 


o. 
ak Possession of the whole island. 

a| dering Germany, he only Jed his army to the sea-shore 

oa disposing his engines and warlike ma- fi 

| ing up his men Im 

with which 


tder of great solemnity; and draw 
0 7 5 
battle, he went on board his galley, A 
oe 8 along, he commanded his trumpets to sound, an 
Tan gnal to be given as if for an engagement. 11. His 
ig ve had previous orders, immediately fell to ae 
| : i ets 
7 shells that lay upon the shore into their rap 
e Spoils of the conquered ocean, worthy © 
ji j e- 
Ja, O the capitol. 12. After this doughty e*P 


lon, enj); 

let i i after vic- 
by, ling his army together, like 4 general after 
le i manner, and highly 


3 ha 

Eo rangued them in a pompous 

iq ne their achievements 3 then, distributing ae 

‘age and congratulating them ee ce ih eau 
è ; ha 

loj them with orders to be joyful. And, 


i à A 
i should not pass without & memorial, he ordered 
W 2 
£ to be erected by the sea-side". 


kj 

rl comi . vants 
ores toa bridge that was crowded with gil Pts ae 
no thin army, he caused himself to be ane 1g country 

ipl is aig S'S himself safe till he got out Can of the port 

x that the tower which stands apoia Calig/ula on this 

* Called La tour d'ordre, iS that built by 
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a 


‘ 18. Cassius Cherea, a tribune of the Pretorian bands, fel delit 
j was the person who at last freed the world from this ty- ied to ai 
i rant. Besides the motives which he had in common with 
4 
i 
' 
i} 


Roms 


other men, he had received repeated insults from Calig'ula, 
who took all occasions of turning him into ridicule, and | 
impeaching him of cowardice, merely because he happened i 
to have an effeminate voice. Whenever Cherea came yi 
demand the watchword from the emperor, according | 
custom, he always gave him either Veuus, Adonis, 
such, implying softness and effeminacy. 
14. Cher’ea secretly imparted his design to ape fe 
senators and knights whom he knew to have rece J: 
sonal injuries from Calig'ula. While these yee rin k 
ating upon the most certain and speedy method of oe 
ing the tyrant, an unexpected incident gave we A 
to the conspiracy. 15. Pempe’dius, a senator of al 
tion, being accused before the emperor of having $ a a 
him with disrespect, the informer cited one Rr pow 
‘Actress, to confirm the accusation. 16- Quin 
e Was possessed of a degree of fortitude not wil 
found even in the other sex. She denied the E ; 
stinacy ; and being put to the torture, Wes 7 init a 
tortures of the rack with unshaken constancy” ogu 
50 remarkable was her resolution, that thous” | alt 
with all the particulars of the conspiracy» a portti 
Cher’ea was the person appointed to prest? e 
she revealed nothing; on the contrary, when 
to the rack, she trod upon the toe ai ore 
iat Rab at once her knogledge i i 
her resolution ivulge it. J 
until all her limbs sn ; and, in 
or 
‘state, was Presented to the emperor, who 
gratuity for what she had endured. +, ind ign 
19. Cher’ea could no longer contain Be 
ing thus made the instrument of 2 tY Bet 
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bands, ffl deliberations of the conspirators, it was at last re- 
this ty: fed to attack him during the Palatine games’, which 
on with four days; and to strike the blow when his guards 
aligu, fnot have the opportunity to defend him. 20. The 
ile, and three days of the games passed. Cher’ea began to 
appenel fittend, that deferring the completion of the conspiracy 


came 0 Hebe the means of divulging it: he even dreaded that 
ding (0 honour of killing the tyrant might fall to thie oCo Re 
or somè | bi letson, bolder than himself. At last he resolved to 
4 e execution of his plot only to the day following, 
S Caligula should pass through a private gallery, to 
4 aths near the palace. 

a = last day of the games was more splendid than 
-3 and Caligula seemed more sprightly and conde- 
Ng than usual, He enjoyed the amusement of seeing 
ha ie Scramble for the fruits and other rarities by a 
pt among them ; being no way apprehensive O 


formed for his destruction. 22. In the mean time 
any friends 


severtl | 
ved per | 
deliber- 
destroy” | 
strength 4 


glia, a8 | Hot 
“Cons 


Í ir 5 
” atl is acy began to transpire : and, had be N 
ae. ® ìt could not have failed of being discovered. 


aintance if 
ing in the 
ay will bere- 
ediately 
23. The 
and 


Seemed resolved to spend the whole day without 
siment, a delay exasperated 
he would sud- 
ast of all the 
hesitating 


i and So unexpected 
Fh e » had he not been restrained, 
HP, Petpetrated his design in the ™ 


“At that instant, while he was 


‘n bei el x 
ere so called from their being m seven hills on 


cupied b; 
his court; 25 


I © games w 
» Whi 


n 


ät the Yi 
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(i 

Aspore‘nus', one of the conspirators persuaded He What: 
to go to the bath, and take some slight refreshment, F. f 
he might the better enjoy the rest of the ee Me 
25. The emperor, rising up, the conspirators use a | 
precaution to keep off the throng, and to ee i 
themselves, under pretence of great assiduity. rA wth 
entering into a little vaulted gallery that led 3 w 
Cher'ea struck him to the ground with his ee ats | 
out, “ Tyrant, think upon this.” The other = resistiff | 
closed in upon.him; and while the ane ‘ile 
and crying out that he was not yet dead, they, 
him with thirty wounds. -Calig 

26. Such was the merited death of PE 
twenty-ninth year of his age, after a short pe ; 
years, His character may be summed up pave bronsa 
of Seneca; namely, Nature seemed to 


fa io BY 
f not ey 
he wo% 


d by 
| E UEH ta 
him forth, to show what mischief could b thority!” iin 
j au tes 
Greatest vices supported by the greatest au Ns 


Ten; 


. a ne 
Questions for Examinauo) 


1. Of what 
2. How dia 
3. On what 
4. What mo 


enormitics was Caligula gaiti 

he heighten his cruelties SO 

did he chiefly value himoy 7 

nstrous wish did he expre: ities? 

5. What was the consequence of such geois jon! 
6. What preparations did he make? Ce 

- How did his disposition display itsel 

8. How did be Sometimes travel A jse? 

9. at exploits di form ae 

10. Did he aoe Tek ae some great enterP fi 

1l. How did it ena? ‘ty? 

12. Of what further follies was he guilty? 

13. By whom Was he assassinated, and by 

ate hastened 2 ign? 

ere others made privy to the design * 

Relate this incident. ion? 2 
uintilia confirm the accusat o remarkable ; 

t rendered this resolution more 


f on this 


“ook 
what prover 


Am/pronus Ss 
, Haridwar 


urd GRgP ERNE 
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| 
| Caligus if What was the result? 
ment, thi d Was the crisis much longer deferred? 
snail w Was this resolution put in practice ? 
rtainmeth A Was Caligula at all apprehensive of what was in agitation ? 
sed ever sue the secret inviolably kept ? 
ji Dow was the design nearly frustrated? i 
d a What induced Caligula to alter his intention ? 
| Relate the manner of his death. A 
| Repeat the summary of his character as given by Seneca. 


SECTION VI. 


u.c. 794.—A.D. 42. 


Romans, methinks the malice of your tyrants 

Might furnish heavier chains. Old as I am, 

And withered as you see these war-worn limbs, 
rust me, they shall support the weightiest load m 
njustice dares impose. Masox’s CARACTASHS: 


eoseresesereonssn 


cca eee 1G. Progenitors, $- reais ances- 
b k gen. s, e. 
peie tes. pejes tion, w sanea 
7 * Internal, 1 Paramour, s ; 
morate, v. to keep in re- | 21. Para‘mour, s. a lover, 
ance, to celebrate. 


a favourite. 
Me 


veeroereoeeoreseer 


e as the death of Calig’ula was made public, it 
The conspirators, who 


the greatest confusion. iD O 
D 


4 “imed nt, without attendir 
i en all sought safety by 1°- 
oe ty n k 5 ing to 
| nde ® Private places. 2. Some soldiers Wee aetna 

y bout the palace, discovered Clau‘dius, Caligu 


ile, lu d hid himself, 


E thi ting in a secret place where he ha 


Q for his 
oli Person, who had hitherto been cee E 
ij . 
t % they resolved to make an emperor: an 


the : ‘ e camps 
EON Y carried him upon their shoulders a ees 
inp.) Proclaimed him at a time when Dé 


3 but death, 
law 


at destroying a tyrar 


; tofa successor, had 
i 


A licated 

, “ages ius was now fifty years old. The pi all 

E his infancy had, in some measure, & EA 
= of his mind as well as bodys and. Reng 
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both in public and domestic life, incapable of conducting } eins, wh 
ı himself with propriety *. I 
4. The commencement of his reign, however, as had et 
been the case with all the bad emperors, gave the most ferire, P. 
promising hopes. It began by an act of oblivion forall mim 
former words and actions, and by disannulling all the ouel fi indeed, 
edicts of Caligula. 5. He showed himself more moderate 
than his predecessors with regard tó titles and honours ofthe 
He forbade all persons, under severe penalties, to sacrifie [itey w 


i to hi a7 siduous | 
i o him, as they had done to Calig’ula. He was as i 

i i ; sae . ei tly ad 
i m hearing and examining complaints; and Pe a 
1 ministered justice in person with great mildness 


solicitude for the internal advantages of the state, he aléa | 
that of a watchful guardianship over the province 5 i 
restored Jude’a to Herod Agrippa’, which Calig ula 
taken from Herod Antipas, his uncle, the man wio j 
put John the Baptist to death, and who was vanished ii 
order of the present emperor’. forelgt 
6. He even undertook to gratify the people "i ki 
conquest. The Britons, who had for nearly ? T pe fi 
aein quiet possession of their own i | 
San to seek the mediation of Rome, to què eo 
eommotions. 7, The principal man who © 
Ject his native country to the Roman dominion 


desiret 


1 His P P ar at 
mother, Anto'nia, used to call him a hum! r pindre 


ne ; 
aa aa Caligula, when he had butchered many il 
him was an a a laughing-stock. The kindest ne 


isel/lus ( oor wretch). Thi gue 

their places, ne o PPened to come to table when the nd whe 
S, no one showed him the least civility i ore hens lose 

mes did after meals, they wou qari 

We stones of fruit at him, or by wakenns 

e Herod 4, i ; 

the bj &ip’pa was the grandson of } i 

rece our Saviour, ei all the infants ¢ Ber oh 


s în hopes th all in the num’. ani 
the me at he would fallin the Pi «ys; @ 


also persecuted the Christ grde” : 


of the ™ 
Cher'ea, and some others 0” 
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bias, w 5 
ee persuaded the emperor to make a descent 
Pathe Isla poe 
, as had atthe a eed ing the advantages that would at- 
pote conquest of it. 8. . 3 i 
Teor, Plaw'tius, tl 8. In pursuance of his advice, 
n for al Fe) and mak , the prætor, was ordered to go into 
thee Piei e preparations for this great expedition. At 
moderit? fa ae soldiers seemed backward to embark, de- 
5 e ean 
honours. Fs of the wo Avis, unwilling to make war beyond the 
, sacrifice fp, Er er ; for so they judged Britain to be. How- 
rssidU0ls fe soy e at last persuaded to go: and the Britons 
i i n times overthrown a 
“these suce : A 
Dit esses soon after induced Claudius to 80 
t the na- A.D. 
46. 


— 


ain in 
iwere stil] person, under pretence tha 
sediti ; 
+ Roman fi editious, and had not delivered up 
| ugitiv 
gitives, who had taken shelter among them. 


OWey, f 
Wever, this expediti 

pedition seemed rather calculated for 
which 


mt 
f 0 servi 
h. vice: the ti 4 3 n 
; the time he continued in Britain, 


(nalh 
hit six ia 
“ee, than xteen days, was more taken up 17 receiving 
„o5 tha : 
SS Were extending his conquests’. 11. Great re- 
m 2 
ade upon his return to Rome: the senate 


im : 
te to ion splendid triumph, triumphal arches were 
: honour, and annual games instituted to com- 
time the war 


e i . 
Pe ote 12. In the mean 
y img, ee by Plav’tius, and his lieutenant 
ad seil according ito Sucto'nius *, fought thirty 
) ced a part of the island into the A.D. 


a 
om: 5 
4 an province. 13. However, this war 51. 


ersonal courage, that 
his being first 
pildren were sometimes 
essive timidity was taken 
ho, by playing on 
zos of which he 


Was; 
>In fact ; 
, 50 timorous, and devoid of p 


i pee one to his presence without 
are even women and ¢ 
investigation. This exc 


ts ina OY his wi ! 
wife, Messali‘na, and others; W 


Prg Nn 5 

yi Cei 

h Yen? bitter] him frequently to be guilty of cruelties, 
t tesian, 2 TePented. g 

Piblig te of Ritti in Italy, was of obscure Origin, 

nius, a urs solely through his merit. OSEO 

e emis brated historian, a native of Rome: a e FH 

Of hi peror Adrian, and an intimate friend of Et Yate 


Sy \dri 
s Works, his lives of the First Twelve Emperors an 
Grammarians, only hav? 


tehed 
to th; 
e this ru 


and 


teati 
_aatise z : 
d. concerning Illustrious 


Biog. Classica.) 
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at The 
for want of experience, or NODE to gain aaia oyi i 


a person newly come to command, rose up in = 
disclaimed the Roman power. 14. The Ice’ni, who m | 
bited Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntington : 
the Can'gi, in Wiltshire and Somersetshire ; and e 
Brigan’tes, in Yorkshire, &e. made a powerful resistat i 


the 
though they were at length overcome ; py king Car 
or inhabitants of South Wales, under tei tha Roo 


tacus1, were the most formidable opponents prave W 
generals had ever yet encountered. 15 T claimt fii 
barian not only made a gallant defence, but ees. 
a doubtful victory. He, with great condu! H 5 
the seat of war into the most inaccessible i D 
country, and for nine years kept the Roma 
alarm. y Caret? 
16. Upon the approach of Osto 'rius, bos eng 
finding himself obliged to come to a decisi o 
addressed his countrymen with calm * 
them, that this battle would either esta aplis 


the bravery of their ancestors, 
delivered from taxes and tribute; 27° "iors: M 
time to show themselves equal to their p75' N pe 
17. But nothing that undisciplined yard 
availed against the conduct of the 
an obstinate fight, the Britons were s 
wife and daughter of Carac’tacus TO 
and he himself, seeking refuge from 
of the Brigan’ tes, was treacherous ly 
conquerors. 18, When he was broug 
could exceed the curiosity of the people 


Carra'd 
Panella 


al URGES ION. 
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‘rius, wio Jiylad for so many years braved the power of the cm- 
ising bit f Carac'tacus testified no marks of base dejection. 
tages ovt in he was led through the streets, and observed the 
arms, 4 Peadour of every object around him; “Alas !” cried he, 
who inba: fiw is jt possible, that people possessed of such magnifi- 
ydonshitei feat home, should think of envying Carac’tacus a hum- 
and tuttage in Britain!” 19. When he was brought before 
resistant? Tt emperor, while the other prisoners sued for pity with 
e Sil fenos abject lamentations, Carac’tacus stood before the 
anal with an intrepid air, and though willing to accept 
« Endon, was not mean enough to sue for it. “If,” cried 
fi Thad yielded immediately, and without opposing you, 
Stt would my fortune have been remarkable, nor your 
“memorable ; you could not have been victorious ; and 
nt forgotten. If now, pa ee. sone ae 
i nue a perpetual example of yo Ae a 
Senerously pardoned him, and Oston 
3 friumph, : the 
a veginun Gk ni; puy TEAT 
kaen td of a happy continuance į oe E 
S care for the public, and to com! 


ti «ning, weak 
tes all the concerns of the empire. This prince, We: 


they is j pa 
95 Afii "2tey, was little able, when e aE 
ij Under the directi o OCC 

; he TS eaa 
pa direction of othe s become 


or ome ‘ ame i 
5 was his wife Messali‘na: whose na 


sn ence ts daae 
Shite, Claudius urged on to commit ee herde. 
. “ed only as wholesome severities i wh < <ceeded 
~ became every day more notorious, and nae 

our, Caius 


‘Versbeen in Rome. For her crimes and 
justly de- 


no Dy she, together with her param 
i Uffered that death they both had 50 


her 
c erpetrate 
id Messalina P Pete, and to 


jus to divorce his W 


h astonishing. boldness d 
S, that she compelled Sil 
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days after, wy Guau Kenai calaetanseäwar 
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22. Claudius afterwards married Agrippi‘na, the daughter Bie tren 
the facu 


of his brother German‘icus, a woman of a cruel and am 


Claudius with such haughtiness, that he was heard to de | 
clare, when heated with wine, that it was his fate to sm 
under the disorders of his wives, and to be their exe 
tioner. 23. This expression sunk deep in her mind, aut {Nhat hap 
engaged all her faculties to prevent the blow; she, there i 
fore, resolved not, to defer a deed, which she had me iter it 
tated long before, which was to poison him. a oy! 
some time, debated within herself in what quantly wo (iittton 
poison should be administered ; as she feared that i, aries? 
strong a dose would discover the treachery, while "aaa 
pcs Would fail of its effect. 24. At length ae is | iis 
mined upon a poison of singular efficacy w eae vas fi 
intellects, and yet not suddenly to terminate pi 4 

Was given among mushrooms, 2 dish the empe 
particularly fond of. 25. Shortly after he 


he dropped down insensible ; but this cause j fores 
n it was usual with him to eat till he a m A Mo nas 
oe faculties, and been obliged to be eee er, See fp me 
table to his bed. 96. His constitution, BOW® pitt Meta, 
to overcome the effects of the potion ardi 
resolving to make sure of him, directe 8 ree 


Thus dieg Claudius the First, the compt? 


marry |; i ‘fe 

or pasion al the usual solemnities, 

x e the eat 
enormity; fear of emperor, who wa 


Messalina’s influence over 
t Even when informed, 


jn the most Fiora 

. as 1p 
Ones 
tbe BS. 


after js W! 


atched. When the news 


to | laudius, he ap notice, an 
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damot | dyhose infancy seemed to have affected and perverted 


aa ain ile faculties of his mind. He was succeeded by Nero, I 
the sut- ji: iwn of Agrippina by her first husband. Nero had i} 
e treated *Mopted by Claudius. i 
d to dee ih 
to smat | i 
r exei Questions Jor Examination. i 


jind, ad $ 
2 na | jt happened on the death of Caligula? FI 

) as appointed his successor ? 
ud medi te eet the character of Claudius? 

$ ilps ae conduct himself? a i P3 i 
tia ae farther acts did he distinguish his accession ? iui 
i adopt any warlike measures ? i 
an Was he persuaded to interfere? p t 
Sihat, Ssent into that country, and what occurred in consequence 
one t ff pa Fesolution did Claudius form ? h 
Lae} Perform any memorable exploits ? 
S return celebrated ? 
i nee in Britain now at an end? 
S Anish the war ? 7 
tie most formidable adversaries of the Romans? “ 
Istinguish himself? a 7 ` 
Te did he strengthen the courage of his troops: a \\ 
i]. : torts successful? : 
0) He Vhat maceued on his arrival at Rome? 
il (js ls behaviour before the emperor? 
ne gontinue to govern well? z 
the chief instigator of his cruelties ? ill 
towards, 1 > Second wile of Claudius, and what wa 
iim ? 


i} 

Ma DA 

i mhatre consequence of this unguarded expre 
filarem She at length resolve ? 


ilhe, ct did it 
he recover 2 produce ? 


Who w 


Jiki? 
eror we 


her conduct 
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3, The 1 
‘Vie a loo 
U. C. 793.—A. D. 55. jimm. 


SECTION VII. 


Thus crug] Nero once resolved 
On Galba’s insurrection, for revenge, 
To give all France as plunder to the armies: 
To poison the whole senate at a feast; 
To burn the city, turn the wild beasts out, 
Bears, lions, tigers, on the multitude; > fi 
That so, obstructing those that quench’d the fire, 
He might at once destroy rebellious Rome. 


Ee Z 
fore is w5 f 

Q Mounds, s. barriers, defences. 9, Prematu'rely, ae Ua A 

2 rti i exe! + amiousnesh 
onflagra tion, s. a burning, great m ES s, abstemioust i 


re. 
6. O'dium, s, dis yeritics. 
i » disgrace. y 
7, Circus, s, an area for the celebration| Avi 


of races and oth 15. Swoon, $- 
er sports. » Stal, a. 088 


wevewececneeeese 


gal 


1. Nrro, though but seventeen years old, be 


with the general approbation of mankind. a 

just, liberal, and humane. Whena warrant 10 

tion of a criminal was brought to þe signe a 
out with compassion, “ Would to heave? tha 
learned to write 1” 

~% 2: But as he increased in years, his 7 P 
began to show itself. The execution of ne of hi 
pina was the first alarming instance he ga” 
ae attempting to get her drowned 4 
ker to be put to death in her palaces a m 
upon the dead body, was heard to says gah 
thought his mother so handsome a wom’? ” 


ive disp 


À þer Wi 
1 The mann own his mot 


gular. 


i 
to her ° 


% wo 
euru Kanan kobiestibdi Bi Aidwar 
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| 3.The mounds of virtue being thus broken down, Nero 
fea loose to appetites that were not only sordid, but 
jma. There was a sort of odd contrast in his dispo- 
{ün for while he practised cruelties sufficient to make 
fe nind shudder with horror, he was fond of those amus- 
{Sats which soften and refine the heart. He was parti- . 
july addicted, even from childhood, to music, and not j 
‘ally ignorant of poetry ; chariot-driving was his fa- i 
a pursuit; and all these he frequently exhibited in j 
Pilie, 
4 Happy had it been for mankind, had 
{lf to these; and contented with being contemptible, f 
k oe to become formidable also. His Es ji 
| Teede : LA ye A med even ij 
Rie, 5. i 5 out pleasures, aS fap Hr cone 
A great part of the city © i! 


he confined 


(n i 2 : 5 = 
pis 18 p by fire in his time, and to him most historians as E 
A jate 
, app ftin te conflagration. Tt is said that he stood ae } 
pe es ie : ower, during the continuance of the flames, a r 
z ar 
vould S “ght, and singing, in a theatrical manne’ to his harp, 
| es y oo = e ermitted 
had bs Pon the burning of Troy. None were pom ma 
s d assistance towards extinguishing the flames + al 
to their houses, “ 


Etal 7 
Persons were seen setting fire 


(e 1 

her Ag 8 that they had orders for so doing » 
ig cll ent, were p suspicions, and in 
He dth Agrippi/na, however, dissembled be ee yeas after the 
pee Iso his wife 


emperor of her wonderful escap da 
ye Mary UE princess of admirable VT 
pad Of the o the infamous Poppæ’a. was divide 
neq urteen quarters into which Rome icity 
Flaca, we Upon the ruins of the demolished city, 
Tt contain! 


I Hied his Golden House -$s 
} nesses, SP 


he state: 
trance of t 190 feet h 


bof}: 
xi 


were 


with gol Di edw 


nd richly 


rnother-of-pearl : and the ceili 
jigy he ooted the firmament beset wit 
Beets day, and showering sweet 
. s2 
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this be, the emperor used every art to throw the odium of | 
so detestable an action from himself, and to fix it upo 
the Christians, who were at that time gaining ground in 
Rome. 7. Nothing could be more dreadful than the ei 
secution raised against them upon this false accusation 
Some were covered with the skins of wild beasts, and my. 
that disguise, devoured by the dogs; some were crucified i. 
and others burnt alive. ‘“ When the day was not sufi í f 
for their tortures, the flames, in which they perished, JA 

» while Ner | 


Ta‘citus, “served to illuminate the night; i 


dressed in the habit of a charioteer, regaled himset ii 


i 
at another “E fiy 


the people at one time with their sufferings, 
ution St: 


the games of the circus. 8. In this persec 
was beheaded, and St. Peter crucified, with } 

. wards; a mode of death he chose, aS being ™ 
Nourable than that of his Divine Master. am 
9. A conspiracy formed against Nero» "y veut ds 

of great power and integrity, which was prem i | 
covered, opened a train of suspicions that des a no 
of the principal families in Rome. +" a 
uueanle personages who fell on this 
Sen’eca the philosopher, and Lucan (A (YIN yim 


7, 2 hating 
Nero, either having real testimony, °° oe : ming 
his virtues, sent a tribune to Seneca’ 1 F 


e meri 
1 . ‘ ho b som ins 
im Epicha'r is, a woman of infamous charac terse ed n a 
a Acated in the conspiracy, deserves to e men vate, put ot 
ee fortitude. She was condemned to the trp a ord d a 
The nec ES, stripes, and fire, could no! GR auld ial 
(for owe day, as she was e ted jn a © hare that £ 
ean) limbs were so mangled and disjoint 
p a ) she hung herself with her girdle t9 i jody 12 tas 
2 ntarily Suspending the whole weight ° ie most C% and 
; us a woman once a slave, cheerfully en ured t “ely ue 
ines, fnd even death, to save persons SHE sca 4 
om she h 6 a: ane 
ad never received any favours oy ofS nals? i wi 


=? Seneca, a celeb; i ni yi det” 
= Was born at rated philosopher, 2 wD P foun ce 
MS born at Corduba, in Spain, A.D. 8. ordub wes este 


This 
Š Place ch serutin oman CbnEA) sionat 


4 + and in process 0: time 
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#vas suspected as an accomplice. The tribune found 


odium of 
E philosopher at table with Paulina, his wife; and in- 


it upor 


round in aj 
“y that his welfare depended upon no man ; that he had 


the per 
eusation | been accustomed to indulge the errors of the emperor, 


hy Would not do it now. 11. When this answer was 
Jsi to Nero, he demanded whether Sen’eca seemed 
suficient tilto die; the tribune replying that he did not appear 
ed,” SYS pts least terrified: “ Then go to him again,” cried the 
nile Nets [pron “and give him my orders to die.” Accordingly, 
elf withs e 4 centurion to Sen’eca, signifying that it was the 
ntertaint eos Pleasure that he should die. Sen‘eca seemed no 
any? tscomposed, but displayed the fortitude of conscious 
|| Bit. He endeavoured to console his wife, and ex- 
À dher to a life of persevering virtue. 12, She seemed 
oy red, however, not to survive him, and pressed her 
{gt die with him so earnestly, that Sen’eca, who 


0, ê ma i we looked upon death as 2 benefit, at last cae 
purely ds Pa and the veins of both their arms n eae 
i muc 
yed ma baled time. 13. As Sen’eca was old; i flowed 
two M slo a the austerities of his life, the uya and 
; Wly « i f his legs 4 
sjon hs N i so that he caused the veins © ng and 


0 be opened also. His pains were Jong re 
ut they were not capable of repressing his us 
his eloquence. He dictated a discourse to ie 
th we Which was read with great avidity n 
tp hich has since perished in the lapse of time. 


E or 


e 

1 © th 
i th ‘gonios being now drawn out to 2 ge A 
rd fo jes i €manded poison from his physician ; DU f 
ure ileq of; X 5 1 d exhauste h 
we i its effect, his body being already 


No from 
a 0 a He was 
Pable of exciting its operation. e y 


Aaa ro- 
ied into a warm bath, which only served to P a 
he was put m < 


“Ufferings ; at length, therefore, 


aki 2 -n into Africa. 

in Hse Where they continued till their expulsion datte with 

of p\icinity of this city that Cesar fought his 
Pompey, y 


s3 
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‘a swoon with the loss of blood, had her arms bound up 3 
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stove, the vapour of which quickly dispatched him. 1% | 17. The | 
In the mean time, his wife Paulina having fallen into }‘rmarkal 


by her domestics, and by this means survived her hus- 
band for some years; but by her conduct during the me 
of her life, she seemed never to forget her affection aud 
kis example. 

16. The death of Lucan! was not less remarkable, f 
After he had lost a great quantity of blood from F Piso! 
veins of his arms, perceiving his hands and legs alreati x 
dead, while the vital parts still continued wam E ; 
vigorous, he called to mind the description of his K BS 
poem of the Pharsa‘lia, of a person dying i ine 
cumstances, He expired while he was repeating 
beautiful passage : 


m ~ Nee, sicut vulnere sanguls 

Emicuit Iéntus : Ruptis cadit undique venis, 

Tag Pars ultima trunci 

Tradidit in letum vacuos vitalibus artus: 

34 tumidus qua pulmo jacet, qua viscera 
æserunt ibi fata diu: luctataque multum ae 
ac cum parte, viri vix omnia membra tuler 


fervent, 


No si : . 
© single wound the gaping rupture SEB et 
ae trickling crimson wells in slender § 

A th Soe op’ning horrible and wide, i 
, lousand vessels pour the bursting tide; 

2 mi rom the lower parts the spirits ak 

No Motionless th’ exhausted limbs lay a 

5 
t 50 the nobler regions, where the heat j: 

a iaving lung their vital powers x0" jife 
Os lingering, late, and long conflict B 
$ ; confli 
E against fate, and still maintain d th z E, 
Aven out “HWinely and slows s belo yg, 
he | at length, unwillingly 4 shades p, y, 9% 
ft her Mortal house, and sought Oe pill 


meus Lucan, a celebrated Lar p 
His fz ome, and born at Corduba, 

was n m Marcus Annæus Mela, brother E o 
aughter of Acilius Lucanus, an emine? 


Ment, though thename of Lucan. His 


to haye heen jpmetimes harsh and irregular- 
the art he excelled most in; ane © 
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; us li. The death of C. Petro’nius1, about this time, is 
n mi }armarkable to be passed over in silence. This U.C. 


ind up #0, whom some historians supposed to be the pir. f 
t hus- flor of the piece entitled T. Petro'nii Arbitri 66. 


he rest | 


Xipri . n Sate 
; “}nton, was an epicu'rean, both in principle and prac- 
on an 


3 Tna court like that of Nero, he was esteemed for 
fy cements in luxury, and became the emperor's 
Fh this exquisite art. 18. Accused of being privy 
S 8 conspiracy, he was committed to prison. Petro’ 
ae could not endure the anxiety of suspense, re- 
. ‘pon putting himself to death, by causing his 


rkable 
m the 
already 
m and 
a j 3 : a opened*, 19. In the mean time he conversed 
e frus not upon maxims of philosophy, or ae 
1k, a Upon such topics as had amused his gayest 
€ listened while they recited the lightest poems; 
ae action, no word, no circumstance, showed the 
eia dying person. 20. Shortly, after kimi 
3 Thermus, Bare’a Sora'nus, and Peʻtus pe 
fa A Put to death. The valiant Corbulo » who 
ted Nero so many victories over the Parthians, 


Greek 


k declaime 


AN, wi 
trol, With 


; : both in 
din public when but fourteen years old, bet 
universal applause. 5 ritime city 0 
1e Latin somes born at Marseilles, ore an univer- 
{Is city wasa temple dedicated to Aies ofthe students, to 

€ for the frugality and civil behavion 


A . 7 by 
being styled 
he At ans sent their children to be educatec g of Education. , 


5 ess 
s's ¢ US Of Gaul; and by Pliny the ant though very 


3 ae against Nero is extrem? Gi 4] War between 2S 
J; “Other works are, a Poem on t aa Youth; its, 8 
Dquenge 2e Education of the it Decline of the Arts, C- 


lity ca) is ago’ 
ae vej migerness did he show to put an end y again, and theg 
andat jn, Were ci i d them to 9? rehens! 
th a vals, aae rec o of pain, nOr app 
h g 

Most yi + jans, 
[uty a tous man of his time. zal subdued the e A 
ma) C ce eneral, p 3 
ee feta Boman de apaa 
itep tlie throne (of Armenia); Nero Jing of it, fell upon 
Moy ie him to iS G de red; Cor'bulo, hearing 

3 e murde: H 

& D. 67. Tacitus.) ‘ 

s4 ‘ 
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“followed next. Nor did the empress Poppe’a herselfes- 
cape, whom he kicked when she was pregnant, by which 
she miscarried, and died. 21. At length human nature | 
grew weary of bearing her persecutor; and the whole | 
world seemed to rouse, as if by common consent, to nd | 
the earth of a monster. 


Questions for Examination. 


1. What was Nero’s conduct at the commencement 0 
2. Pid this disposition continue ? 
3. What was there peculiar in his disposition 2 
4. Were these his greatest faults ? 
5. Of what heinous crime is he accused ? 3 
6. On whom was the odium of this barbarous action ca 
7. What was the consequence to these unhappy men € 
+ What eminent persons suffered on this occasion * 
9. Did not these cruelties give birth to conspiracies? 
arth Die of note suffered in consequence ? 
12. Wer i defence save his life ? 
13. Rel © his exhortations effectual ? 
elate the circumstances of Seneca’s death? 
: lere not other means resorted to? 
. ate Paulina survive him? 
17, ñ e the death of Lucan? ; 
8 What other victim of Nero's cruelty deserves 
19, How dep uent him into danger ? 
ow did he meet death ? 3 
other illustrious persons sacrificed? 
ere these cruelties committed with impunity 


f his reign! 


} 
4 

bs 
4 

t 

‘ 


n cast? 


mentio! 


<0. Wer 
aw e not 
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O breath of public praise, 
Short lived and vain ; oft gained v 
As often lost, unmerited : composed 
But of extremes.” HAVARD. 


without desert, 


i Efi ae 
| "ee 4, goblets, ornamental ves- | 17. Exche’quer, $. 4 modern name for 
i Perealing, part, desiring with | 28. TER part. defiled, pol- 
f “ous, a no longer burtful. | 31. Animosity, s hatreds. 
Precipita'tion, $. unwise haste. 


aE : 
rnor of Spain, 


and his courage 
upt princes 
o court 


i Garpa}, at that time 807° 
tmar: : able for his wisdom in peace, 
Bre. as a display of talents under corr’ 
j‘Mgerous, he for some years had seemed t 


po f oye 
i mty, and an inactive life. 2- Willing, however to 
t now occupied the 


Chi 

cin country of the monster tha oa 
ih a he accepted the invitation of Vindex, to ™ 
sk army towards Rome. 3. From the mo 
Jy, *82inst Nero, the tyrant considered 


N, . 
Stant] He received the account as h 


d the table with his 


Y struck with terror, overturn? 
immense value: 
js clothes 


E eens two crystal vases of 
me Arcee and on his ZeON hat he W 
: One,» his head, crying out, sai 
oma 4. He now called for ee pee to furnish him 
Hin, famous in the art of poisonine? ated in thiss 
al © means of death; but pan pa rson from 
bus € revolt becoming genet ye ee Re t him. 
ii * to house, but the doors were shit a that 
| e or duced to a gao 8 desperation, e desi Laat 
{ 8 favourite gladiators might dispat? 

ont family 


(Ser'vius Sulpifeius) was 4 
tal oy te He was successive 

P € Roman armies in erm: 
x s5 


f 
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j 


in thi ne would obey. “ Alas,” crel | 
even in this request not on ye ; Mie reso 


he, “have I neither friend nor enemy?” then ronning PI 
ts} 
desperately forth, he seemed resolved to plunge headlong bins? 


into the Tiber. 5. But his courage failed him; he E Bie tino 


a sudden stop, as if willing to re-collect his reason; Mf yg in fl 
asked for some sacred place, where he might reassit! i ] Nero wa: 
his courage, and meet death with becoming fortitude. P | mhich he 
In this distress, Pha’on, one of his freedmen, offered A points, h 
his country-house, about four miles distant, where ending « 


. z Tero accep! 
might for some time remain concealed. New a E He then 
the offer; and with his head covered, hiding » Tere use 
with his handkerchief, he mounted on horse atendan: 


6 
x etched Spo 
by four of his domestics, of whom the ee crowd i after 
y 
was one. 7%. His journey, though short, Y fist | ug out, 


with adventures, An earthquake yee tae in be | 


alarm, The lightning from heaven nex fused 1 3 ig 
face. Round him he heard nothing but abs 
oldiers m 


he oat! 
the senate, finding the Prato pango 


al 


. . 15 
Nero to die, mò're majorum ; par A 
” pi 
ugour of the ancient laws. 10- y 
tu 
sa unn? 3 
7 f bis U phis 
T Sporus was the companion and share ° ed he sae 


h arrit 
mong other abominable follies, he publicts yim} 
as: imhis palace, and carried him about W? 
‘the attire ofan empress. 
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” cried 
unning 
sadlong 
o made 
u; d 
assume 
de 8 | 
red hia 

jere He 
ccepied 


| deag. 
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| the resolution of the senate, he asked what was meant 
ty being punished according to the rigour of the ancient 
\ hws? To this it was answered, that the criminal was to 


f bestripped naked, his head was to be fixed in a pillory, 


(udin that posture he was to be scourged to death. 11, 
Neto was so terrified at this, that he seized two poniards, 
Thich he had brought with him: after examining their 


} Pints, he returned them, however, to their sheaths, pre- 


tnding that the fatal moment was not yet arrived. 12. 
He then desired Sporus to begin the lamentations which 


į Tre used at funerals ; he next entreated that one of his 
| | #endants would die, to give him courage by his example : 


‘nd afterwards began to reproach his own cowardice, cry- 


| "Sout, Does this become Nero? Is this trifling well- 
| "tel? No!—tet me be courageous!” 


In fact, he had 
d been sent in 
g the house. 
of the horses’ feet, 
by the assistance 
he gave 


When one of the centurions ente 


: j Metending that he came to his relief, attem 


| tiene 


aa with his cloak. But Nero sni 
pect id, “ It is now 0 

ante oon whith with Bs ee e ee 
te eee, he expired ; ae me 
i stly spectacle of in = E 
age. 

he w ae 


ĉi . 
thirteen years, seven months, 


4 ‘and died in the thirty-second year of his 
Galba Was seventy-two years old when. 


5 + with his 820. 
emperor, and was then in Spain with 820. 


He soon found that his being HERE E 
Was but an inlet to new disquietudes: 
aid dear, being put to 


Or thie. 
thy T sistance Epaphroditus siem no plood of the Cæsars: 
4 ; 


d to A.D. 
69. 


°mit/ian, for imbruing his hands 


s6 
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al 


_ ofTuscany. Nero, whose companion he was ina 


Opposed by Vitellius, who was supporte 
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17. He seemed to have three objects in view: to curb the gis distinc 
ei modesty, 


insolence of the soldiers ; to punish those vices which had 
risen to an enormous height in the Jast reign ; and to te- 
plenish the exchequer, which had been drained by the pro- 
digality of his predecessors. 18. However, permitting 
himself to be governed by favourites, he at one time 
showed himself severe and frugal; at another, remiss and 
prodigal; condemning some illustrious persons vr, 

n 


any hearing; and pardoning others, though guilty. 


of Piso, 1 
}Mmendatic 


consequence of this, seditions were kindled, and faction Y, Or 

promoted. ? oe i 
; ] y pis want l J to be ; 

19. Galba was sensible that, besides his ag® heres Rell disa 
an heir rendered him less respected : he resolved, § vc nen aa 
fore, to adopt a person, whose virtues might deser"? a Presta. 
advancement, and protect his declining age from a Hedy nf a 
but his favourites wished to give him an heir of ee [*tiaity d 
choosing; so that there arose a great contention tf le he was 

í 7 est í > 
them upon this occasion. 20. Otho' made ear pad done g *short Sp 


ces he 


cation for himself, alleging the great serv! ae t0 
8m5 e who cam 
2 


the emperor, as being the first man of not + ate J MS by th 
his assistance, when he had declared against ele „blic yea i 
However Galba, being fully resolved to consult e a i 

good alone, rejected his suit; and, om ĉ ay *P rat i 
ordered Piso Lucianus to attend him: every m 


e 
he was is yout? 
-g this } 
Taking ires 
„e e™ 
> e A 
d 10 the vag Ills 4 


given by historians of Piso is, that 
worthy of the honour designed him. 22. 
by the hand, Galba adopted him to Succe? p gu 
giving him the most wholesome 1essoMS 10i ay ges 
future conduct, Piso showed that he was 2 


1 Otho bornat Rome, A.D. 32, was descended f 


ated him tothe highest offices of the state: 
endeavoured to attach himself to Galba, but 


@yruki(Ckavigt-Lollection, Haridwar 
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the fetis distinction; in all his deportment there appeared 
ha {ehmodesty, firmness, and equality of mind, as bespoke 
‘Snther capable of discharging, than ambitious of ob- 
the his present dignity. 23. But the army and the 


J10- 
ting fe did not seem equally disinterested upon this occa- 
ime [a they had been so long used to bribery and corrup- 
md fatat they could now bear no emperor who was not in 
iout ferity of satisfying their avarice. The adoption, there- 
In fho Piso, was coldly received : for his virtues were no 
jons /™Mendation in a time of universal depravity. 
(a. Otho, who had long been a favourite of Galba, and 
tol J to be adopted a O in the empire, finding 
ense load li f 


eTe- Zle disappointed, and stimulated by the imm 
such yes which he had contracted by his riotous Woy of liv- 
gori PStesolved upon obtaining the empire by force, since he 
ova finat do it by eae succession. Having corrupted 


nong | idelity of the army, he stole secretly from the emperor 
the soldiers, he; 


ppli- € 7 eer p 
ppl e he was sacrificing ; and assembling cee 
done gfe Speech, urged the cruelties and the avarice 
lê ¥ en, 25, Finding his jnvectives received with ae ae 
a b : e mask, 2 
i Ee army, he entirely threw off u soldiers, 
„blit 4 his intention of dethroning him. The He 
nteds a for sedition, immediately seconded cae te 
er | kin z sclared him em- 
E Jor, Bee upon their A ee ae bim, 
wa) Ty t ik ser „ith terror, 
Mo hg eir o strike the citizens wit 
a it swords drawn, into the camp: o deserted 
sper Ihi oo" alter, finding Galba in some M aos oe 
: ; ir 
2 E a adherents, the soldiers rushed 12 upon 4 ae eee 
= e of people that then filled the 1o to recol- 
WERE x eer 
al gi Galba seeing them approach, i a I for 
À, a former fortitude 5 and pene were {00 the 
i aa n i 
the assassins strike it off, 1 a quickly 


Boa. the people. 28. The comman vit upon 
' ci The soldier who struck it © Be it round 
Pea Nt of a lance, and contemptuously cà he streets till 

5 ™D; his body remaining unburied 12 t 


KS _ amilies of Rome, and brought up in the 
= Capreea, 
ee 
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it was interred by one of his slaves. His short regt | med thre 


of seven months was as illustrious by his own virtues, | VitelTius. 
as it was contaminated by the vices of his favourites, wi) 4 
shared in his downfall. ti 
29. Otho, who was now elected emperor, bor. ht rae 
: 3 g M3- eae 
reign by a signal instance of clemency, m pe am ag is i 
rius Celsus, who had been highly favoured by oe 4 F hat was 
not content with barely forgiving, he par. a F5 ae ac 
7 A 3 serv! © Was his 1 
highest honours, asserting, that, “ fidelity ¢° qu jat bef 
reward,” p lat fa 
A : ver Germa f S What occ 
30. In the mean time, the legions > Loy ad speci fi Key did 
having been purchased by the large A f as 
promises of Vitel/lius? their general, were a senate)! fii y atat 
: r = o l adi ashe d 
to proclaim him emperor ; and regardless F appoint to th! A How lon 
declared that they had an equal right to í y Vat wa 
: . 4 r p Mat we 
high station, with the cohorts at Rome. J) haste ° GEN Was his, 
81. Otho departed from Rome vain £ ich consi 5 wei 
Vitel]; stel/lius, whic Js Nay ut Was 
itellius battle. The army of Vite pis get py Ves) 
of seventy thousand men, was commande’ jin oT 


Va'lens and Cecin’na, he himself remaining zee astentl 
to bring up the rest of his forces: Both a reci 
meet each other with so much animosity aA i 

that three considerable battles were fous me sh 
three days; in all of which Otho and the se 
advantage. 32. These successes, howeve”? y 


: - ma, who 
continuance, for Valens and Cecmna stren; 


. an 
acted separately, joining their foes - co! 
3 ! ; v ; 
their armies with fresh supplies, 75° a De 
i : 
general engagement, Otho’s forces T cron 


‘thrown at Be driacum, a village neat i = mero% 
bardy, in Italy ; A though he had st a afte 
at his devotion, he killed himself shor 


f 
1 meer one ° to 
Aulus Vitellius was descended from = sous cour 
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tei’ | rioned three months and five days ', and was succeeded by 
rts, | Vitelius, 


y Wd pi 
i | Queslions for Examination. 

ran 

a Ma Vhat was the character of Servius Galba? H 

o f id he at length emerge from his obscurity ? 

a; ot 73. Was he formidable to Nero? f 

1 to the | 


id he actually do so? 


W 
D 
W 
y iat was the conduct of Nero on this emergency ? 
y 
W 
7 
y 


d every | Vas his request complied with? 
j hat pel him by the way ? it 
hiat farther happened ? ai 
erro) i What occurred Ri the interval ? Bil 
pedati ii i did Nero receive this intelligence ? 7 in 
+ ducal | H i he resolve to await this terrible punishment * i 
induat À pte did he contrive to put off the fatal moment? i 
nie the] 4 Wiar at length: put an end to this irresolution ? ! 
ml fi pos he dead when the soldiers arrived? f 


è How long did he reign ? i 
i hiat was the age of Galba on his accession ? 
i rane his principal views? | E 
WE What Ronnie regular and Sat 2 

D Who w. portant measure did he adopt? — : 
0 was the chief candidate on the occasion g 


J2 y te chosen? 


cter? 


2 RE E is chara 
in ort, Was Fiso the chosen successor, and what was m ` 
ened “e Dig this adoption generally approved ? 

>| 


„AS. Was hoe Otho attempt to set him aside ? 
1® dia ae favourably received? _ 

hater Suppress this rebellion? |, 

War vs his behaviour on the occasion + nt did Galba expe’ 


aus command obeyed, and what treatme 
uH o a6 
i Diq et Otho commence his reign ? 
A Wha Ogn Without a rival ? Z 
Wae vas the consequence of this riva 
tho finally successful ? = 


acesti o «aa 
rt of his life a 


Iship ? 


ow ‘ a 
ly ars to have been 1n aie oa the mistaken 
i 4 7 é $ 6 
jp character, his death was truly heroic i sable His soldiers 
Sof those times can render suicide excuse’. ” ns in Redria’- 
18 tirely q ‘4 erous garriso + nd 
U ang p devoted to him. He had num ‘tia, Moe'sia, a 
twit Placen'tia; the legions from Dalmatia, ss were readily 
Í Sane’ and the Asiati Eh d Egyptian forces ve his 
Biting po pa the Asiatic, Syrian, ane Ey ved to die, 


NS assistance ; yet he nobly 
the horrors of a civil war. 


a. 8 to 1 
Y iom 
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SECTION IX. 


A.D. 70. 


Affiict r 
“ ed Israel shall sit weeping dow. 
ast by the stre: a eae te 
Their ee #3 am where Babel’s waters run; 
Nor ices ae the neighbouring willows hung, 
Nor sbeerful’d encouraging their tongue, 
ance their feet; with toil oppress’, 
P 


Their wi 
wearied limb iri 
s aspiring but to rest. niok 


oeseesereseeeree 


4. Unani 
an’imously, s 
3 Buetuaton, Be ae accord. means one who sets fre # 
ainty. A e, uncer- puildi 
ngs). 
Fanat/ic, 5 
zealous in 4 


n enthusiast, Ga j 


a sé j 
wrong caus” 
returning "° E i 


Prema‘ 
a'ture, a, too early, 


19. Infavuat 
at'uated, 3, 
Part. deprived of reason. | 26. Rally'ing, par 


Impie'ti 

les, 8. e 

AAE wickedn irrey 
Chl, Tage Ra Brien 
ment. recdom from punish- 


=» Incen'diary, s, 
22, Incen'd ry, a f war 
0 Promoter of w: 


. Pre’cipices; $- 
| Intim/idate, % 
` Delu’ded, v- 
. Site, s. Si 


combat. teep rocky gecliviti 
eep t! 
steep Jarm, t0 fright | 


cheated, decel” 
ituation, P eW 
puilding stood. 


and { 
devastation (it literally 


oeeeeoeesrresess 


y the 


1, Y ITEL Lig 
Us was d r b 
eclared empero 
ere 


received 
the h 
marks of distinction which W 


tomed t 
0 follo 
Upon his ar S the appointments of the strong® hh th 
rival at Rome, he entered the city a 
a tow 


the tables 5 
ing with a as subjects 5 in the same 
third, 4. B » dining with another, an 
abi f such vices, and by enor 
hen to himself, and odiou 


ng become j 
En EACH the inhab? 
5 oe angri Collection, Haridwar 
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blions of the East unanimously resolved to make Ves- 

ian! emperor. 

i During the preparations against him, Vitellius, 
| ‘din sloth and luxury, resolved to make an effort to 
feithe empire; and his chief commanders, Va/lens and 
jim, were ordered to make all possible preparations to | l 
the invaders. 6. The first army that entered Italy 1 
fa hostile intention, was under the command of Anto’- i 

1% feltimus, who was met by Cecin’na, near Cremona 
litle was expected to ensue: but a negociation taking 
f Cecin’na was prevailed upon to change sides, and 
e Vespa’sian?. His army, however; quickly 
to w fa of what they had done, and imprisoning their 
ee lh attacked Anto’nius, though without a leader. 7: 
|, “sigement continued the whole night; and in the 
& after a short repast, both armies engaged a 
s of Anto‘nius saluting | 
m, the Vitel/lians SUP- | y 
reinforcements, and be- Í 
f thirty thousand 


though 


el gy [ting 


Pal g 
_ “me; when the soldier 


Dates x 
i soe by no means of an illustr10 
his the tax called quadra 

oa asesssion to the imperia i 

nae guilty of the meanest fatt 
and ae Power. Yet, as 4 pene 
iS dros unquestionable valour 
ideco ON attaining to the a aley 

every vice except avarice: P 


Um; a 
© arrogant and lofty airs, 10” 


amphitheatre, called the 


` © tho; i ives 
AN usand Jewish captive 
“apable of containing 80,000 52° 


lti i 
i S now in ruins. 
Was at that time cond 
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sian of resigning the empire in his favour, provided bs 
life were spared, and a sufficient revenue allotted for his 
support. In order to enforce this proposal, he issued i 
from his palace in deep mourning, with all his domestis This mis 
weeping round him. 9. He then went to offer the svt Tbe arrival 
of justice to Cecil’ius, the consul, which he refusing fbd secrets 
the abject emperor prepared to lay down the Eo traties we 
of empire in the Temple of Concord; but being "a j tin, and t 
rupted by some who cried out, that he himself was 3 | inakea 
cord, he resolved, upon so weak an encourager a iter repre 
to maintain his power, and immediately prepare wiht des 
defence. sani | oo 
| 10. During this fluctuation of councils, es s ds ee 
` who had advised Vitel’lius to resign, perceiving A Teni x threy 

! rate situation, resolved by a bold step to favo Po a 
| sian; and accordingly seized upon the CAP ae E noe 
Was premature in his attempt : for the att ng bY ae finiged 
attacked him with great fury; and pera 1 ce A 
numbers, soon laid that beautiful building nC 
During this dreadful conflagration, Vitel 
in the palace of Tibe’rius, and beheld al! “Y sas t 
the assault with satisfaction. 


14. Vite 
ta, whenc 


= 
ae 


| 


Ww 
command. Young Domi’tian, his nephev? pabi 
afterwards emperor, escaped by flight, ne were 
a priest; and the rest, who survived the 19 
the sword, a 

13. But Anto/nius, Vespa’sian’s comma? 
rived before the walls of the city, the most © off 
lius resolved upon defending it tO the Eithin 
It was attacked with fury ; while the army 


H 
. . l £ i 
ing out upon the besiegers, defendet dayi * 


stinacy, The battle Jasted the ee areadl' 
Were driven back i itys and 4 =. 
ack into the city; oh they Y 


made of them in the streets, whi 
to 
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ed tis 
for his 


l4. Vitellius was soon found hidden in an obscure cor- 
: ta, whence he was taken by a party of the conquering 
issued julliers, Still, however, desirous of adding a few hours 
mest (his miserable life, he begged to be kept in prison till 
st ùe arrival of Vespa’sian at Rome, pretending that he 
oe ld secrets of importance to discover. 15. But his en- 
ensig | teaties were vain ; the soldiers binding his hands behind 
s me | in, and throwing a halter round his neck, led him along; 
kit naked, into the public forum, Joading him with all the 
iter teproaches their malice could suggest, OF his cruelty 
ght deserve, At length, being come to the place of 
abinus Inge they put him to death with bos eat 
Ae E Oca body through the tee the iver 
Y threw it with all possible ignominy into 


ve Tiber, 


But BY 


as con 
nt, sill 
for bi 


the unani- 


l6. Vespa’sian was now declared emperor by 
and A.D. 


| "8 consent both of the senate and the army ; 


ec many miles from Rome b 

inhabitants, who gave the sincere 

f such 

the least disap 

S; as he showed himself e $ 

= G : aries ; 

merit a ning his advers 
gapardon ng etting them the 


r |S 1 ` 
g9 ~’ M having an emperor 0 


ittue, $ 5 
Relation 18. Nor did he in 


riting 
l “anners of the citizens, and s 
i 3 n his own, 

3 Tn the mean time Titus ¢ 


in Asia. 
/yma, &c. 


l 
J 
Vergy U Salem, the capital of Judela, 


-~ names of Je‘bus, Sa'lem, 50 
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the Jews with vigour, This obstinate and infatuated orr 
people had long resolved to resist the Roman power,” totinde of 
vainly hoping to find protection from Heaven, which thet toi. that g 
ımpieties had utterly offended. 20. Their own historian! Pang proc 
represents them as arrived at the highest pitch of iniquity; 
while famines, earthquakes, and prodigies, all conspired | 
to forebode their approaching ruin. 21. Nor was it sil fi 
ficient that heaven and earth seemed combined against | 
them; they had the most bitter dissensions among them J) 
selves, and were divided into two parties, who robbed it 
and destroyed each other with impunity : constantly y 
laging, yet boasting their zeal for the religion of thel Ja 
ancestors, 

22. At the head of one of these parties W 
diary, Whose name was John. This fanatic affected A 
reign power, and filled the whole city of J ernaia i tt, 
RN a around, with tumult and o go i 
thering na oe eo peogedibyjoss rderers, "| 

8 together multitudes of robbers and mu 


h d towns 
Jer Py 


as an ineeie | 95 
over 


lem, at length, 
q 


Hage Ee ef? temple, while Simon WaS © her; ie 
the city; both equally enraged against each other 0 yiel 
slaughter and devastation Ee the consequent? oi 

pretensions, Thus did a city formerly celebrate > 4 Wa: 
a “nity, become the seat of amok and confisi’’ 0 B 
T <n this miserable situation, T feast ths 


s Within et 
Within six furlongs of Jern’salem, 


3 Josephus, 


oa amen is the same as E'dom. It was called 
the in a E'dom by Moses. It was a district ° 

When i pea ts boundaries were different” 
Canaan, this cei’ Passed through, on their fy 
mon country appears to have been less Kings Í 


Solomo, b A z 
a P mhen Ar eead RmngrES tiok. Haridwar 
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valed fy pssover, when the place was filled with an infinite | i 
oN" Talitude of people, who had come from all parts to cele- HH 
a e that great solemnity. 25. The approach of the |i ! 
fr Er produced a temporary reconciliation between the H 
piel fing factions within the city; so that they unani- Hh 


qe . 
pay tesolved to oppose the common enemy, and decide 


sul fi ; 3 
f domestic quarrels at a more convenient season. 26. 


ei k first sally, which was made with much fury and re- pi 

bel “ton, Put the besiegers into great disorder, and obliged | 

-pik k. abandon their camp and fly to the mountains : ii 

theit ie rallying immediately after, the Jews were forced Hy 
wl the city, while Titus, in person, showed sur- i 

rca | 50°, Stances of valour and conduct. 

sové“ i... The city was strongly fortified with three walls on 


ay s Pgs 
1° side, except where it was fenced by precipices. 


k began by battering down the outward wall, which, 
ler 3 A m 
Much fatigue and danger, he effected; m the mean 


e show; d offer- 
fon “MS the greatest clemency to the Jews, an 


Sithe y s after 
JES m repeated assurances of pardon. Fiv Sara fe 
hroug 


Co) x k 
A mmencement of the siege, Titus broke t 


anl 
short 
) 5 


who 
wns 


lene 
yist i 
J. wal] . k zp 
iwo | ae } and though driven bac by the BEE 
: ; j : r ba 
was 1% thi his ground, and made preparations for 


i 


98. But first 


nt bs al, which was their last defence. ; 

hile | $ Ose Phus their countryman into the city, 

int Ts p Jield; who using all his eloquence ae 29. 

cae eine answered only with scoffs and reproar ee 

S° Was now therefore carried on with greater V15 d 

Sore; formidable engines for throwing a Fe 
re Constructed, and as quickly destroyed by 


to exhort 
suade 


the Neg 
| tte 


mts from abroad. 30. This, W 
? Seemed no way to intimidate the Jews. 


ow 
and F A tendant, began 2 
eq, E tilence, its necessary a iem, yet this des- 
Pe; 


€ most horrid ravages among tl A 
Gid G Titus now 
"Ble still resolved to hold out- or 
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eut down all the woods within a considerable distance of 
the city; and causing more batteries to be raised, he at 
length beat down the wall; and in five days entered the l i ; aes 
citadel by force. 82. The Jews, however, continued Non did he 


; : : i ile many jt What were | 
deceive themselves with absurd expectations, wh ai i 


{t Did Vitelli 
5 s t they | t 
false prophets deluded the multitude, by declaring - i j {Me ra c 
should soon have assistance from God. The hea follow 


What was tl 
A 

ner wall of the temp! | iy ge: 
ated from the tp || Ya ER 
autiful structuri f 2 


battle was now gathered round the in 
while the defendants desperately comb 


33. Titus was desirous of saving this be ont bulls ny 
: 3 . acer ; 3 
but a soldier casting a brand into some adja ithstandiss Wia 


the fire communicated to the temple ; and ne qifice WO YP 
the utmost endeavours on both sides, the Me in i 
quickly consumed. 34. The sight of the bee, 
effectually served to damp the ardour chee acc t 
now began to suppose that Heaven had A adj | 
While their cries and lamentations echoed fom i te 
mountains, Even those who were almos 
up their dying eyes to bewail the Joss 0 5 The% 
which they valued more than life itself. end the 
resolute, however, still endeavoured a 
and stronger part of the city, named Sion i entire 
his battering engines, soon made himsel yi 
the place. 36. John and Simon were a orme! 
where they had concealed themselves 3 h jatter 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, an reatest 
to grace the conqueror’s triumph. a the 
the Populace were put to the sword 3 sts site P! 
after a six months’ siege, entirely razed, n ro, 
Up; So that, according to our Saviour spe 
stone remained upon another. . Those Ww! captive? {0 
siege amounted to about a million ; 
a hundred thousand?, 


put 


of 
vain te 7 
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a 
40 


mce of 
, he at 
red the i 
ued J 


Questions for Examination. 


L Wto succeeded Otho? 
Un what way did he assume the sovereignty ? 
fl How did he conduct himself in his new station ? 
eth) n at were the consequences of this conduct? 
at they | a Vitellius tamely submit to his rival? 
the | H 0 first commenced hostilities ? 
of tie u at followed ? 
templi | t was the conduct of Vitellius on t 
he top. ti Wen farther measures did he adopt? pA 
1 lie the friends of Vespasian idle at this juncture + i 
ii ne Vitellius engaged at the time of this disaster? / 
ecame of Sabinus ? Se 
at was the consequence of this success on the part of Vitellius ? 
rs became of the fallen emperor ? a) 
Di ws equest granted ? Ay 
soc He Wha Sspasian quietly succeed? ii) 
iS} ct Were his first measures? 
N fre they disappointed in their ex 
i qt Was the state of the Jewish war? 
? Were Ta the state of the Jewish nation? 
dja R Who w ey united among themselves 
ted What ere at the head of these factions’ aries? 
Sı i Pes the chief theatre of their enormiti¢: n 
A at remarkable season did Titus comment! 
Did ee did this attack produce? ; 
k n at ee pea ay defend thei ere 
i gress did Titus make 10 
rh lie make no attempt to persuade the Jews to sum 
Dig e aures were then adopted ? oia 
By y pcre formidable measures terrify the 
Was ay means did Titus gain the city ? 
W: the Opposition now at an end : 
What ee destroyed ? 
oE did this sad event pi 
ere none who attempted 
ecame of the inhabitants 


his occasion ? 


pectations 2 


his attack? 


yender? 


roduce ? 


farther resistance? 
i 


chiefs ? 
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SECTION X. emp 


This world, ’tis true,, 
Was made for Caesar—but for Titus too; 
And which more blest? who chain’d his country, $49, 


$ A E deservine 
Or, he whose virtue sigh’d to lose a day! Por 5. o 
ton at Cay 
. ing forth FA FSI out, e 
- 3. Profu’sion, s. abundance. 15. BG s. a breaking f ; A 4 
Fy, a'city, s. ii izi violence. 5 jsobeði i 
pena citys e greediness, seizing by 1G. Refrac'tory, s.obstinale tt Tsing 
Im’post, s. a tax. 26. Ostenta'tion, s. at will, ste 
9. Bri‘dling, part. restraining. 27. Malev/olence, $. } 
10. Discard’ed, v. dismissed. tred. ș. the treasury. 
14. Courtesy, s. civility, politeness. Note. —Exche’quer, $- 


ooeeorerirorereres 


"T there h 
melty, Ju 


ft 


1. Upon the taking of Jerusalem, tl 
have crowned Titus as conqueror ; but he ae 
the honour, alleging, that he was only an ia 
in the hand of Heaven, that manifestly declaret 1 mens 
against the Jews, 9. At Rome, howev erot, 
mouths were filled with the praises of the es oot 
had not only showed himself an excellent en ini 
courageous combatant. His return thera i the 
with Vespa’sian his father, was marked with 5 
nificence and joyin the power of men a 
things “that were esteemed valuable 
brought to adorn this great occasion. 
rich spoils were exposed vast quantities 7 
out of the temple; but the Book of the A 
not the least remarkable among the magnifico 
4. This was the first time that ever Rom? 7 1 
and the son triumphant together. A triumP, P 
erected upon this Peon: on which ee ni 
‘Victories of Titus over the Jews; and it = 
entire to this day. - 


k che 
TA 5. Few emperors have received & pee ai gets 
_ historiansgan GKespu! sanoyi getebiisra AaKdwar ae 


a 
z 
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f 


ol md magnificence. could not preserve his character 
irae 3 y y: : 

F e imputation of rapacily and ayarice’; for it is well 
‘cm that he descended to some very unusual and disho- | 
able imposts. i 

À F ’ Ao 6 . | 
aed reigned ten years, beloved by his subjects, j 
eserving their affection, he was seized with an indis- 


PEs 
i aes 
aa Campa‘nia, which he perceived would be fatal. 
Fi [ming his end approaching, he exerted himself, and vill 
ise fÈ out, “An emperor ought to die standing ;” where- i i i 


oedet 2, raising hi : EI a 
ae | sing himself upon his feet, he expired in the 


E i Boe who sustained him. 

i ae ee received as seu a per i 
| iaa practice of every virtue sae ee i 
Ker t teign and a man. During the life of his i 

he had been many imputations against him bath 

hy, D lust, and prodigality; but upon his exaltation f 
i nns, he seemed to have entirely taken leave of 
t vices, and became an example of the greatest 


Tati 
mation and humanity. 9. His first s 


ur) 


i F ating 
ws the affections of his subjects, W4S the ee He 


Ky g $ 5 
à Passions, and bridling his inclinations. 
2 king of Judea, 


jump | ong : 
| me loved Bereni’ce, sister to Agrip’pa, Pe cep 
eee the greatest beauty and refined allureme ble 
k OW] . jsagreea 
mg that the connection was entirely disag 


s found its 


$ 
i 
Yen 
t P ha 
pes, ue avarice, with which he stands charged disposition, 
t) ananee that it did not arise 110! vecossitis of the state, 
Way. vPtiness of the exchequer, and the p roble purposes, and 


Se i A 
the mployed his revenues to great His 4 


CY Wag 
ks fae ne 
uy 


iF great, that on a cert a ; 
$ appointment to a consi era 
of rich oils and perfumes, the empere 


f garlic, an “on pat it was 
5 ciful a dispositi? js to deuth 


ocious cl mi 
cen 


an n 
afabl the meanness 
liin, thay 


(g 


omy apprehensi 
bythe correctness of 
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to the people of Rome, he gained the victory over his afet ft countries | 
tions, and sent her away, notwithsanding their mutui! |smemorable 
passion, and the arts she used to induce him to change his (az impellec 
resolution. He next discarded those who had been the jantion, he w 
ministers of his pleasures, though he had formerly taken |r disasters 
11. This moderation, added fè successes 
to his justice and generosity, procured him the love af al feeral, havin 
good men, and the appellation of the Delight of Mankind Mot Vespas 
which all his actions seemed calculated to ensure. kling the r 

12. Titus took particular care to punish all ino ty submit 
false witnesses, and promoters of dissension. Wret i pihabitants 
who had their rise in the licentiousness and inp i He th 
former reigns, were now become sO numerous, that il 4 surren 
crimes called loud for punishment. 18. Of these n i a a 
made public example ; condemning them to be “Sai E i re 
in the public streets, dragged through the theatro, í E h te 
banished into the uninhabited parts of the enn E ed ther 
as slaves. 14. His courtesy and readiness ia js pif noha: 
have been celebrated even by Christian yee fiet 
cipal rule being, not to send away 4 petitione" o beneh N 
One night recollecting that he had done n 
to mankind during the day, he cried outs 
day!” A sentence too remarkable not *° 
membrance, ert foo") 
15. In the first year of his reign, an ties i pili 
Vesuvius overwhelmed many towns’ throw"? 


ereat pains in the selection. 


þe 


a 4 ep r 
A D azeula'neum, Pompc'ii, &c- This erupt on der 
aE UTT towns, after having been or 
Heroin years, were discovered in the begin? md 
~~ ercwaneum in 1713, about 24 feet under gro" 1 
ing a well: and Pompe/ii 40 years after, abou: 
surface: and from the houses and streets which, i 
remain perfect, have been drawn busts, statues: mi 
&c. which contribute much to enlarge Ou" 
ancients, and develope many classical obs e 
xe aor this dreadful eruption, 4 serious Pr ibrary 
wch consumed the Capitol, the Pantheon, t puilding® 


urities- 
c ha 
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a hundred miles distant. Upon Wy 
I Pliny, the naturalist, lost his life ; pH 
‘faz impelled by too eager a curiosity to observe the 
‘tio, he was suffocated in the fames. 16. This and 
è disasters were, in some measure, counterbalanced by 
È successes in Britain, under Agric’ola. This excellent 
i tral, having been sent into Britain towards the latter 
i of Vespasian’s reign, showed himself equally expert in 
ing the refractory, and civilizing those who had for- 
5 Fly submitted to the Roman power. 17. The Ordovi’ces, 
habitants of North Wales, were the first that were sub- 
A He then made a descent upon the isle of wee it 
i) ra at discretion. 18- Having thus 1° | 
fd himself master of the whole country, 


a he took every 
i j 
outs tho to restore discipline to his own army, 

ad conquered: 
le, to puild tem- 
d the sons of 
and to be 


to imitate 


fec fio countries more than 
tsmemorable occasion, 


He cause 
the liberal arts, 
ced them 
19. Thus, by 4 
e the luxurious 


th 
— barbarous people b 
TS of their c 
onquerors, N be 
K accoun 
4 ements of sensual pleasure Upon = 
è a in Britain, Titus was saluted Impe 
| nth time; but he did not long 


survive 


the pa; 
S th reign of Titus, and wl 


lation a ay of the flour, which was prob 
hinste the police. There have also been 
ile Of being tinned, like ours, are i 
g erred this method, as more meran it 
| With T ee Pompelii continue to fur! : 
| isco, all kinds of valuable objects i p 
TAN at Pompe'ii, remar able 
Raitt 80 At Paggo'ia, another town 
“Pilea yn’ Sepulchres have been 


ay adorned with sculpture of £ 
mong 
a 


hich still bear the Das 


he 
*a'tor, i the 
3 , a title of honour 2 
Generals by their armies, and afterwards 
x 2 
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But he soo 


being seized with a violent fever at a little distance from f? 
and, Inst 


Rome. He expired shortly after, but not without suspi- a 
cion of treachery from his brother Domitian’, who had a he 
AFA a ating 
long wished to govern. He died in the forty-first yeat Gi e s 
) centy (Ey and gar 

: : ro years, two months, and twenty i g 
ee having reigned two years, ; Pile would - 
5 2 -that which pagteat dist: 
Several statues were erected to his honour ; that a i w i 
we have copied is one of the few armed statues that i a all betw 
been preserved to modern times: it represents al fore | 
. . . X . i 
dressing his soldiers, and probably was execute 
his accession to the empire. 


ISS 


eae beginning of Domitian’s reig 
A.D. acceptable to the people, as he app? i; 
81 markable for his clemency, liberet 


ey cup’ tho 
poi Domitian is supposed to have caused the de? 


y r ants 
isa rexacvaeuiytl Kapgr PaliaetiotioManaWar 


Digitized j 
by Apa Samaj Rewndation Chennai and ean 
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But he 
soon began to show the natural deformity of 


from 
uspje Pand, ivati 
m ee of cultivating literature, as his father 
had done, he neglected all kinds of study i 
: | 


at of eating himself 

4 wholly to mes i u 
; if y aner pursuits Pp ticular’ y 

venty iy and gamir 7, sac es 

a ng. 23 H 

8 . e was 4 4 iy 
he aa ee atts so V ory expert an archer, tits 
ig eat distance . ause one of his slaves to stand Hil |, 
, with his hand spread as a mark, and ! ti 


lt 
Ud shoot hi 3 5 
his arrows with such exactness, as to stick 
24. He instituted three aii 
pus) 


which 
have 
sal 
befor 


all ri i 
between his fingers. 


Sof co 
ntests 
to be observed every five years, in music, 
t the same time he 


ans from Rome. 
he people with i 
ig these diver- ii 
dent him- 
with the 
ts about 


vario 

ihe Pe ae shows. Duri c 
idorned A great rewards, sitting aS presi 
[SS of Tupite 1 a purple robe and crown; 
26. The r, and the college of Fla’vian priests ' 
hiis Con nemed of iis occubsucus in solitude, 
| “Usually x trast to his exhibitions of public ostentation. 
E Rent ie hours of retirement in catching fies, 


Psik; 

< ekin 

; & them through with a bodkin ; so that onoi 
or were alone, 


rer 
fo that he had not so much 25 f to bear him 
SS ngr, day to increase, 
Ik tee treatment of Agric'ola afforded acon 
he Partic A natural malevolence: g, Domitian re 
| fore fon, fond of obtaining 2™ on 
time p Fs t jealous of it in others: He had mare he 
Ethe ce into Gaul, upon * preten ed expedition 
c be a people of Germany, 2? without on 
is Tety; my, resolved to have the honour of a tru P 
: ín to Rome. For that purpose urchasê 


e 


ed their reigns with wm ny 
ontrar August 
eee Xn we elties that afforde 


his reign WE P 
nistration 


Ro 
man t 
liata aihrone, pa aiid 
tr of we humanity: on 
ee Degan 
Presage of his future udm 


T8 
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a number of slaves, whom he dressed in German habits, 
and at the head of this miserable procession. entered the 


city, amid the apparent acclamations and concealed con 
tempt of all his subjects. 


Beneath 
Upon the 


Questions for Examination. 


Ne : 5 coe quest? 
- How did Titus conduct himself after this important cong 
» How was he received at Rome ? ils? 
What were the most remarkable among the spolis: 
What peculiarity attended this triumph? 
. What was the character of Vespasian ? 
ow many years did Vespasian reign ? death? 
Did he not display great resolution at the hour of 
How did Titus commence his reign? __ bjects ? 
. By what means did he gain the love of his su j porer of ove 
1] “hat sacrifices did he make for this purpose ? Bie actio 
< Did he succeed in his views? 

P n eee scided d 
R at class of delinquents met his most decided 
th y tat punishment was inflicted on them ? 

15, writ Were his chief virtues ? Ayaan 
7 at remarkable event occurred in this reig 
Personage became its victim ? di? 
D balanced * 
WI What successes was this disaster counterbala jest 
hat were his first enterprises ? red count 
18. What à ivilize the conque 
19. Wer cthods did he take to civilize th 
20, Did Measures successful ? 3 iest? 
Ho is long enjoy the glory of this conqu 
12a Domitian commence his reign uf ot? 
Severe in this meritorious cond f 
D exercise did he excel? 
5. Did he encon: sciences ? 
25. Was ne rage the arts and scien 


\ 2 magnificent in his exhibitions ? 
| 28. How dig ,onicentin his exhib 


} . ime ve Cmploy himself in private ? 
Z 28, By wie tender him less vicious? 


Wonton s wpe 


son? 
jsapprobation’ 


ined! | 
and what em e 


» Did he per 
24 n what 


ae fame! 
A 9 tar 
fans did he attempt to acquire military 
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CCEE 


abit, 
d the 
cons | SECTION XI. 
f What wretch would groan 
] Beneath the galling load of power, or walk 
Upon the slippery pavements of the great! SOMERVILLE. 
M thn | I 
ina a silent, 14, Extirpate, v: to root out, to de- lH} 
i rlations, s. names, titles. stroy- f Hii) 
ie, “yi & newness, 21. Circumspec'tion, s. care, caution. | HE 
veh , s. sharpness, quickness | 22. Alac'rity, s- cheerfulness, readi- ibis} 
i Ltreloger, ness. Hee ie 
moc, s. a person who forc- | 24. Sub'altern, 4 inferior. aaa ii 
future events by the stars. | 25. Incred‘ible, a. difficult to be be i 
“s,s point of time, critical lieved. 
SE 3 a aici who performs mi- IR 
laeri see Se oF the devil. Hug 


real s. deceit. ngicis py the powe 
aae nei no th 96, Pris’tine, a. ancient. si 
Bsti rerruling or governs | e, eit, imposition. 
i itean ts govern- Impos'ture, $- deceit, imp | 
i ‘ SONS of another. l 
ion? | T 


eennnneeneornneret 


i “ne 
E e Success of Agricola in Britain affected Domitian 
k Ag 


X i “4 eral 
y : r degree of envy. This excellent gen 
f idvantag v z obtained ; 
ae i vantages y hich he had already : ined ; ; 
he Caledo'nians‘, and overcame Gal/gacus, % 
àl a 5' 


i irty thou- 
hief, who commanded an army af ae be 
i ut a fleet to 
eee island. He 


jes? 
| 
| 
2. and thus j 


N ritish c} 
| men; Ae 
T alterwards send 
j $ iis € discovered Great Britain to be an 
iise gs Nes 
[re discovered and subdued the onog 
; 7 ea -0 0. 
ite the Whole into a civilized province a 
ti, 2 When the account of these 
>| eae to Doms’+: 3 ain a seeming 
tbu omt tian, he received it W1 age ee 
. Teal uneasiness. He thought 82h | bee 
is own jmactivily > 


A 
Caledo'nits the 


! d. 
nians, the ancient inhabitants of Scotlani 
( ancient inhabitan’ p y 
A Scotland; Caledonii PeP ey are about ane 
Eys, anciently called the Oreades: 1h teed to the no 
f which 26 ee inhabited. They are situi 


Eh contain about 24,000 inhabitants: 
T4 
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phal ornaments, statues, and other honours should be ‘all men sho 
decreed him; but at the same time he removed him from A they gav 
his command, under a pretence of appointing him to tho hferior to ] 
government of Syria. 4. By these means Agric’ola sur- 4ilustrions 
rendered up his province to Sallus’tius Lucul'lus, but f the most 

f. Upon fë ondemnec 


son found that Syria was otherwise disposed 0 
his return to Rome, which was privately and by night, 
he was coolly received by the emperor; and dying somé 
ume after in retirement, it was generally supposed that 
his end was hastened by Domi‘tian’s direction. 
5. Domitian soon found the want of $° experienced ay 
a commander, in the many irruptions of the barbarii 
nations that surrounded the empire. The Sarmatis! f° 
M Europe, joined with those of Asia, idable i 
E e destroying a whole legion 4 
of Deve omens. The Da’cians’, under t ae 
threw th “he their king, made an irruption, ar aik 
ae omans in several engagements: | frag" 
and “aa = barbarians were repelled, partly y a 
be erie y the assistance of moneys which a 
Ga them to make future invasions vr ny mi ke 
have wa is a in whatever manner fae en 4 E : 
fue 
the honours fe na p omï'tian was pa A me : 
dour to Rome: riumph. He retur id np 
twice with e; anil not contented with ii Aa 
of Gee ter t a victory, he resolved t0 eae a 
he never a for his conquests over a pee 
ae ae gainst © 
oS tis ee as the ridicule increased °% pom, } 
| e seemed every day to demand grea er id olf s 
u He would SA y day ee g 
permit his statues to be made ony al ord 


silver ; ; 
liver; he assumed to himself divine honours : 


1 Sarma’ti 
a'ti T, 4 
full extent = ns, the inhabitants of Sarma’tia. 
Lene ee divided into two parts, Europe? rise 
2 Dalcians, th Scythia; Sarma/ts, the people- try comb 
of. , the inhabitants of Da'cia. “This core of 3” 


Hungary, 
; GÈ DrBsyitaihitaand Soileclioy, ane War 
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by the same appellations 


tdmen should address him 
9. His cruelty was 


i they gave to the Divinity. 


from As 
tho ifetior to his arrogance ; he caused numbers o. the | 
sure plllustrions senators, and others, to be put to deat, J 
P HE a | f 
but fo the most trifling pretences. One Æ'lius Deny l 
are z 
Jpon ff ondemned and executed only for jesting, though 
ight, Was neither novelly nor poignancy 10 his pate 
A 5 a 
some jus was murdered only for celebrating the nan 
; ause i H 
tat (Oto. Pomposia’nus shared the same fate, bec = ‘i 
Sietold by an astrologer that he should be emperor- 
hi: 5 k Britain was de- 
enced Stius Lucullus, his lieutenant mM ritan, edi 
: vS | 
arois [itd only for having given his name to aye) ern | 
i) A A A : 
ans n of his own invention. Ju‘nius Rus ioe rea and i, 
Mishi ra sea ¢ i 
gable Pikinr Di Q mended r à 
dabe fSang a book, in which he com A coming 
gene [s two philosophers who opposed Vespa 
j 


flte throne He 
5 of Upper Germany, 


d at home, 


110, 5 
‘| Lucius Anto'nius, governor ae 
e . 
dingly 


am 
"g how much the emperor WS na accordi 
oe Upon striking for the throne ; a As he was 
f red the ensigns of imperial dignity. S remained & 
€ head of a formidable army; PIS succe 5 i 
igtt 8 ti rerflow 
“es ot doubtful; but a sudden oe” ç juncture by 
: 
p Woe Ming his army, he was set upon 2 
many an 
of | ts the emperor's gene ‘told, wa proug 
Rng Ws of this victory, we °° 
i, > Supernatural means, OP ; 
ey Was fought. 12. Domiï'tian $ 
ae s. a 
l by this short-lived suet arty, be invente 
© accomplices of the advers® P at other 
ya: sometimes cutting X those 
rusti ps he bodies a e 
eted ng fire into th m the me act 
of being his enemies. ng 
ss is gu 
» he aggravated his g Aart 


tor 


‘i tian had previously take? 
iy "er himself; the jest for “ 


5 


F 
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pronouncing a sentence without a preamble full of gen | pztator; 
tleness and mercy. The night before he crucified the fring Don 
comptroller of his household, he treated him with the (bil the ste 
most flattering marks of friendship, and ordered him a 
dish of meat from his own table. He carried Aretims Jä 


upon his death. 14. He was particularly terrible wid 
senate and nobility; the whole body of whom ke p 
quently threatened to extirpate entirely. a, | 
he surrounded the senate-house with his }roops t K. a taken f 
great consternation of the senators. At another, he 1 a twas the 
to amuse himself with their terrors in a different E i a pee 
15. Having invited them to a public entertain?’ "(pt about 
received them all very formally at the ee 
palace, and conducted them into a spacious ied 
round with black, and illuminated by a few ™ 
lamps, that diffused no more light than WaS 
ficient to show the horrors of the place: | 
Were to be seen coffins, with the name of oe 
nators written upon them, together with Ye 
terror, and instruments of execution. — silent | 
company beheld all these preparations with moi 
Several men, having their bodies blackenet 
drawn sword in one hand, and a pene 
other, entered the hall, and danced round Se te 
some time, when, from their knowledge si ess 
capricious cruelty, the guests expected OE 
Y Instant death, the doors were set ope? EER 
Servants! came to inform them, that the Fou} 
the company leave to withdraw: 
18. His cruelties were rendered still pe 


telties, 
essed ar 


just Hind 
1 aros 


re odio? 


at 
lust and avarice, Frequently after presi De 
tio: z = a ros 
ton, he would Tetire with the lew ers Jast 


the same baths which they did. 19- Th? Siy 
7 , . an 
‘yrant’s regn was more insupportable than ` jout 


ceding. Ne’ : s Ities W 
"Ss: Nero exere ig crue 
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of mans 
gels | peetator; but $i tm 
i a principal z 
ed the | dine pees bencipal part of the R ot 
tt g Domi'tian’s reign, was to see and to aie tee 
: e seen ; to be- H 
| 


‘bl the stern ai r 
fid armed pee fiery visage of- the: tyraat;whichihe 
4 Sreting the r continued intemperance 
Ei nceito a sea maliciously pleased with adding 
| 20. But a peri pea UE 
he fe ies, e riod was soon to be put to this monster's 
ye tint faessed and ong the numbers of those whom he at once 
: bi taken. f nected; was his wife Domi‘tia, whom he { 
esoltél | was a e eels La’ma, her former husband. 21. j 
namnet [ash as he | yrant’s method to put down the names of all 
at J lt Tan pred to destroy, in his tablets, which he 
of Bi imately ha um with great circumspection. Domitia for- 
sÍ nding le to get a sight of them’, was struck i 
Diestrietion own name in the catalogue of those destined ii 
n. 22. She showed the fatal list to Norba’nus hy 


Wad Po 22. 
tro'niu 

s, præfects of the prætorian bands, who found ple 

as like- | 


voted victims; 
of the household, who PA 


Tsely 

ie n =a the number of de 

€ Into aa eee athe comptroller 
€ eighte conspiracy with alacrity. They fixed upon 

Ùir ore enth day of September for the completion of 
ereat attempt.. 23. Upon the emperor's preparing / 


A 
3 t Aa 
he bath on the morning of that day, Petro mus 
Yanus desired 


in cha, 
Tbe: 
Speak erlain came to inform him that Step! 
upon an affair of the utmost importance: The 
ould re- 


having given orders that his attendants shi 
a scarf, which he 


| > Oty , 
; oe entered with his hand in 

asn us for some days, the petter to conceal a dag- 
ng S were permitted to approach the emperor with 
24. He began by giving information of a pretended 


Nispi 
racy, and exhibited a pape the particulars 


eror, 


in which 


as follows * & 
himself, hap- 


em 4 
s chit in which she obtained these tabl 
ty, One a pastas whom Domi’tia frequently amused 
o a to tee his chamb© ory 
% er his pillow; but peing soon alter i 
e i r 
i N see d, and thus became acquainted with the fate 
ier and many otherse 
tÂ 


from 
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$ Towhom dii 
{That nation 
vinces? 
(LB what me 
} What surnay 
To what ext 
L What triflin, 
death son 


were specified. While Domitian was reading the contents 
with eager curiosity, Steph’anus drew his dagger and struck 
him with much violence ; but the wound not being mortal, 
Domitian caught hold of the assassin and threw him upon 
the ground, calling out for assistance. But Parthe'nius 
with his freedman, a gladiator, and two subaltern officers, 
now coming in, they ran furiously upon the emperor, and 
dispatched him: Steph’anus, however, was slain by the 
guards, but the other conspirators escaped in the tumult. 
25. It is rather incredible, what some writers relate con- 
cerning Apollo/nius Tyane’us, who was then at Epa 
This person, whom some call a magician, and, some 3 ta 
losopher, but who more probably was only an ump i. 
Was, just at the minute in which Domi’tian was ee 
turing in one of the public gardens of the city ; Bei eph- 
ping short, on a sudden he cried out, “ Conse rE 
anus, strike the tyrant!” then, after a pause, J a = 
my friends, the tyrant dies this day ;—this day do IE his 
the very moment in which I kept silence he suffere 
crimes ! he dies !” a his 
26. Many prodigies are said to have PoS edited | 


death; and if the Roman historians are a announced í 
more preternatural appearances and peita 7 seems TH 
i aO 1e ‚H 
gi event, than its importance deserved. £ T Te again be | These s] 
0 be, that a belief in omens and prodigies Y elapsing | The 
- rela apo | yrei 
come prevalent, as the people were evidently per soil f0 Now Swa 


* oe £ 
pristine barbarity, ignorance being ever the 5- 
2 harvest of imposture! 


Questions for Examination i 
i J in in Britain? | ,. ucet 
ges did Agricola gain in jcola’s £ 
mitian receive the account of ABE , 
did the emperor treat him? 


l. What advant 
2. How did Dor 
3. In what way 


in 
age 
1 4 : aged he ts 
In the reign of Domi‘tian, adan persecution rag tl 


r solri, ne 
Christians. During this persecution St. John wa Spoclaly Ps : 


of Patmos, in the Archi the 4 
ice r ; wrote 
velation, g chipelago, where he v 
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ents jTowhom did Agricola surrender up his province? 

{What nations afterwards made irruptions into the\Roman pro- 
vinces? 

rtal, itBy what means were the barbarians at length repelled ?- 

pon What surname did Domitian assume? bs 

i LTowhat extravagance did his pride lead him ? id 

ius, fi Wbat trifling pretexts were made use of by Domitian to put to pE 

cers, death some of the most illustrious Romans? hades i 

ho now assumed the ensigns of the imperial dignity ? j 


and Br what general was Lucius Antonius defeated? F ` {I 
- the i new cruelties were resorted to by the emperor ? ‘| 
It hat hypocritical conduct was he distinguished ? i } 
: Owhom was he particularly terrible? j baits 
; a p ularly terribl í ? ‘H! 
con- f8, y What terrific ceremonies did he invent on one occasion HH 
3 the result fatal to them? i 
SUS. i $ a 4 ter ti 
K T his cruelties become still more insupportable at the lat 
phi Hv ot his reign ? melee ened 
e time caress 
story 10 was among the number that he at the sam j 


and Suspecte 5 

i d? n ‘tims ? 

7 0; . ne gs is list of victims * | 
Jee N ba hame did Domitia discover among n ee resolved on 

top isn did she show the fatal list, and Wg inate the emperor 

i pact Means were used by Stephanus to assass 


1 
= ela z : į 
ph ; oa the particulars of the assassination. i] tọ have made at Hi 
pice; > pxclamation is Apollonius Ten O | 
5 >; itian’s dea z i 
qe Edi n at the time of Domitian S e of barbarity 


-pristine stat 
Romans relapse into their pristine 


About this period 2 


—— 
is X 7y 
E CHAPTER XXII 
jtets 
need SECT. I. 
p RONE: 
pemi THE Five Goop EMPERORS © 
3 er'd, 16 
k Alese slaves, whom I have nurtur'd, Panty, til a 
int? They wn With peace, and gorg Bete ir their mansions: 
fot | No) ‘eign themselves—all mona a nan a 
j] Í pa swarm forth in rebellion, 4% ie BYR 
S death, who made their lives 23 
; oososerett t? 
' ca s raise. 3 
tedur anegy Tic $ paS ea) 
Meetaeg? f ries, ponents m Pi seal. ORe pron sarkitects) 
} Presents, gifts. 20, V8 7 
oan Bb A builders. 


8, a. disgraceful. 
subdivisions of the le- | 


long! t 
»* body of soldiers. 


BE 
EN it was publicly known 


Omir = 
` an was t of those 
Cesars, as the Jas 
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the senate began to load his memory with every reproach. Jind a larg 
His statues were commanded to be taken down, anda |metions h 
decree was made, that all his inscriptions should be erased’, Jithe mig 
his name struck out of the registers of fame, and his funeral frs a fortu 
obsequies omitted. 2. The people, who now took but little žniring hi 

part in the affairs of government, looked on his death with Base it, 
indifference ; the soldiers alone, whom he had loaded with IA so 
favours, and enriched by largesses, sincerely regretted thet fi howeve 
benefactor. Hl oppose 
8. The senate, therefore, resolved to pro le his co 
before the army could have an opportunity of t à With s 
appointment upon itself, and Cocce’ius Ner’va was ¢ hin Si but N 
to the empire the same day on which the tyrant ua 5 z culpab 
4. He is said to have been of an illustrious i, {"s pu 
Spain ê, and above sixty-five years old when he ne a is tection yy 
to the throne, an elevation which he owed solely ‘a Caspari 
virtues, moderation, respect to: the laws, and the blan Feror g 

tenor of his life. 

me meod long accustomed 

„evas gentle reign with rapture, 
imbecility (for his humanity was carried too far ont fii 
the name of benevolence.. 6. Upon coming tO @ pt k 
he solemnly swore, that no senator of Rome cee 
to death by his command during his rei 
of the most heinous crimes. 7. This oat! 
observed, that when two senators had conspi? sendin 
he n ie pe ae ee aie 

ers em with him to che ipa 

z 8 each a dagger, he desired them 
mg them that he should make no resistance: i subj” 
So little regard for money, that when one e 


vide a successo 
aking the 
hosen 


ardet 4 
to tyranny, 103 nis fe 
and even Sav 


gn, tho ate 
) he s0 1°92 


ome 
A sjeh 
1 Some ancient i of Dom 
j ie a j e 
remain to this ig ogg with the nam ca aos 
2 This i. we Swe of Cr 
| Candia.” is a mistakes his family was originally 
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roach, 
and a 
ased’, 
meral 
t little 
1 with 
] with 
| their 


cessor 


ng the | 


hosen 
slain: 
ily in 
called 


to lis 


2 
jous 
geat 


mg fot] 


fda large tr 
ps treasure, and wrote to the en 
mittios how to dispose of i Meebo for in- i 
Sthe might use it it, he received for answ i 
Bien, i it; the finder, however, replying E Hi 
etisoularoesfo ying, that it | 
Buitine hi ge for a private person to use, Ni | 
ae his honesty, wrote him word. th Bee 
tae rd i 
3 it, that then he might 
LAs . 
overeion 
of ʻosi ; 
Dito rever ae such generosity and mildness was 
P , without his enemies, Vigilius Ru’f j 
ei his accessi g ufus, who ! 
EDs collene ne ession, was not only pardoned, but 
ts with a in the consulship. Calpur‘nius Cras‘sus 
Rs but Ners others, formed a conspiracy to destroy 
A ; 3 asa 
Reeulpable, f was satisfied with banishing those who AE 
3 ho i: aee if 
rons anaes ugh the senate were for inflicting more aL 
fection = ments, 10. But the most dangerous in- 
PP Caspa' as that of the prætori 
meless fap lus Olia‘nus, insisted upon rev 
MO his fi 
Te : D. 
f} 09 a liberalities. 11. Nerva 
fy ven ren i i 
dered him more obnoxious t 


1-3 he pres 

| o : 
Big are hi nted himself to the mutinous S5 
% is bosom, desired them to 


êtro’ni 
ron 
boni omus and Parthenius, 


: Mous man 3 
el ner, Not content with 


se 


| 3 ag it 
Jı caused the adoption 
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an bands, who, headed 
enging the late 
dear to them, 
whose kindness 
o the vicious, 
this insurrec- 
oldiers, and 
strike there rather 
12. The soldiers; 


fror’s d 
eath, whose memory was sill 
al 
In his 
power to stop the progress BG 


ewes 
er, ae of so much injustice. jie 

o regard to bis remonstrances 5 put seizing 
slew them in the most 
this, they even 
e of their sedition, and to 


led ¢ 
he emperor to approv' 
hich he thanked the 


Vs 
Spe 
‘ $ TA to the people, in W 
0 ae fidelity. 
. disagreeable a constraint upon the emperor's 
h the most happy 


Ons w 2 
; as in the end attended wit 
2 of Trajan to succeed 


e, for his virtues, rel 


a, t 
had emigrated, UP 


Chs hem 

pe nitkable manin Rom 
fp veo had been banished or 
4 stoma am ~ qestitute of 3 
3 ary among the Romans; for a person destitute of & 
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him ; for, perceiving that in the present turbulent dispo- 
sition of the times, he stood in need of an assistant in the 
all his own relations, he fixed upon 
nger to his family, who was 
as his successor. l4. 
put himself intoa 


he was seized 
a, 


fl, yours y 
‘oor condu: 
pahis instrt 
5 of Nex 


empire, setting aside 
Ulpius Trajan, an utter stra 
then governor in Upper Germany, 
About three months after this, having 
violent passion with one Reg’ulus, a senator, 
with a fever of which he died, after a reign of one 
four months, and nine days. 

15. He was the first foreigner 
Rome, and justly reputed a prince of 
moderation. He is also celebrated for hi 
with less reason; the greatest instance given ° 
his reign being the choice of his successor. nnl 

at 16. On hearing of the death of N 
A. D. prepared to come to Rome from G 

98. he was governor. He received UPO? -pd the 
a letter from Plutarch’, the philosopher, who 
honour of being his master, to the following P E 
“Since your merits, and not your importni i 
advanced you to the empire, permit me to cong 
you on your virtues, and my own good fortune 
future government proves answerable yo wors 
Worth, I shall be happy; but if you become 


that ever reigned in 


great generosity ani 
s wisdom, though 
f it during: 


urport =k 
sa ave 


adopte. 

Son to adopt one from another family, and the son ae asi 
immediately invested with the same rights and priv! © cla 
peeniior to that station; but he had no Jonge 

ami y w which he originally belonged. ancient put 
„Trajan was a Spaniard by birth, an of an 7 ree, al thes ld 
illustrious family. He possessed, in an eminent deer gill 3 ind 

oes) Which form a great and excellent prince: f antiquity ing 

affairs was equal to that of the greatest genera able of ent 

ma rendered himself, by warlike exercises, Capi 

Fa tl £ fatigues Incident to the most rigor j 
X Pluftarch, a celebrated historian, was 4 nappe mo 
e Bæo'tia, in Greece, where he died, A-4: AV: his Mor 

ef his works are, his Lives of Illustrious Men: a 

U works have been translated into Englis i 


ni Langhorne; in delineating which 
impartiality, an abhorrençg, of tyranny and “ge Hi 
Impartiality, _ orrence of tyranny © . Hist 
3 acquaintance inh Ani Hat Colladtesti¥atidwar 
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Ri | Uda will be th : a 
upon rar conduct. The oe and zung the ignominy 
owas f his instructor. Seneca! R the pupil will be charged 
14, $s of Nero; and S aes is reproached for the aio 
‘nto nate fo oc'rates? and Quintilian? have not 
seizell dhs, But bah the misconduct of their respective 
yem tonoured of ae Seek Jo power to make me the 
tmmand of a y continuing what you are. Retain 

ed in your actions, ‘men and make virtue the rule 
y and fT glory nian you follow these instructions, then 
hough That T advise ae ees to give them ; if you neg- 
roving ot have ee en will this letter be my testimony, 
red through the counsel and authority 

a striking 


Tht 
| arch,” I A 
Pt of this 5 insert this letter, because it is 
i reat phi 

tl princes philosopher's manner of addr 
‘This go, 

S go 
[ition S od monarch’s applicatio 
B his i an his enemies‘, his mo 

y to the deserving; and his frugal manage- 


ort Rt of 
pave the re 
ker: so 7 
late 1S9rc am urces of the state, wer? the subjects of 
and continue to be 


“mirati 
$ ion 
18, of posterity. 
n after his coming 
e reign 


essing the 


n to business; his 
desty in exalta- 


tone 
yuo: Was wi z : 
s with the Da’cians, who during th 


Miti, 
an, h: 
» ha x 
Mes of ae committed numberless ravag 
e 3 
empire. To ayenge these, 


ing 
SOS 
imac? 8 fa 
` mo i 
us philosopher, was bi 


he raised & 


orn at Cor'duba, in Spain, 


S, the 

Atha oe Most celebrated philosopher of all antiqui 
son of & sculptors an 

St h s. The actions, sayings, 

A and faithfu ly rded by t° 

Xeno/phon and Pla'to soni 

L critic, was 2 iye of Spal but 

i i Oratoric® 


His Įnstitutiones wi 
er written: 


rhetoric €Y 

nd criminals pould escaig 

4 sword e was rigorous | vards himse* 

inane the captain of the guard on pis appointmen 

E, ade u ds:—“ mploy this 
1e, but tu ase of these memorable Wo” s: 
rn it against me if £: 


J deserve! 
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powerful army, and with great expedition marched into al Trajan ¢ 
those barbarous countries, where he was vigorously opposed ‘banabled t 
by Deceb’alus, the Da’cian king; who for some time with- jb tmdertoo} 
stood his boldest efforts. The Dacians were aided by the fin buildin 
Sarmatians, whose formidable cavalry wore scale oe. ; 
appears from the accompanying sketch, copied from 4 2g 
column of Trajan, in which a skirmish between the Roman fi 
and Sarmatian cavalry is depicted. 


Fos 
.. const 
19. At length, however, this monarch a 
to come toa gencral battle, and no longer 27" he 
the war, was routed with great slaughter 
"soldiers upon this occasion wanting linen to 
sE Wounds, the emperor tore his ow? robe s > 
20. This victory compelled the enemy sf ous te 
which they obtained upon very disadvantagi aoo ‘le 
king coming into the Roman camp, °” 
himself a vassal of the Roman empire: 


I 
3 
Le 5 the 
i s 21, Upon Trajan’s return, after an ac 
ly md rejoicings, he was surprised yat ceb’alus: 
j Da’ci P EFA e 
A Da’cians had renewed hostilities- D the a 
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d into fej Trajan again entered his dominions. 22. In order to MN 
pposed ibaabled to invade the enemy's territories at pleasure, | 
> With: jeundertook a most stupendous work, which was no less i] 
by the fn building a bridge across the Danube’. 23. This 
ouni wing structure, which was built over a deep, broad, 
om the rapid river, consisted of more than twenty-two arches ; 
Romet nins which remain: to this S 
i show modern architects 
Yhrthey were surpassed by 
Patcients, both in the great- 
Sand boldness of their de- 
ps 24. Upon finishing this 
PS, Trajan continued the war 
= Vigour, sharing with 
| “Mest of his soldiers the 
p . the campaign, and 
au encouraging them 
le uty by his own exam- 
4 2 By these means, not- 
mg the country was 
wus and uncultivated, and 
habitants brave and hardy, 
dued the whole, and ad- 
° Kingdom of Da’cia as 
Nines to the Roman em- 

_ €éb’alus made some 
Hts to escape ; but being 
iin Med, he slew himself. 
e “adi column was raised 
MMemorate these tri- 
' n which the whole 
ch Trajan’s victorious 


u/bi the Ban 
aR Run pin ‘ube, usually called Dye ne B cnet i cnet te German by 
ce eat ted. by the Gre 
onau. 
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career is represented in a spiral line extending over the avon 

i atin z ihat was th 
entire shaft; it is still one of the ornaments of modern ENa was th 
Rome, and one of the chief authorities for the military {Did peace cc 


i * What great 1 
costume and habits of the ancient Roman soldiers. mtg 


i Wasita diff 

26. These successes seemed to advance the empire je, Bit low 

P 3 : “to a uired. ‘hat was th 

greater degree of splendour than it had hitherto a : Viar A 
Ambassadors came from the interior parts of India, il Trajan s 


; = icit his friend- 
congratulate Trajan on his successes, and solicit | 3 
in triumph, al 


ship'. On his return he entered Rome 1 ate 
the rejoicings for his victories lasted a hundred an i 


days. o the empire: 


Te adore At once 

he was loved, honoured, and almost adored. ne men ( ia 
. . o] . . : m 1 ; 

the city with public buildings ; he freed it fro 7 Ut 


as lived by their vices; he entertained poles air th O'er de 
with familiarity ; and so little did he fear his oan any: 
he could scarcely be induced to suppose that he Bs 


Questions for Examination. 


oe ? 
1. How was the account of Domitian’s death received 
2. Was he regretted by any description of his Bu HIE 
3. What consequences ensued from this regret 
Who was Cocceius Nerva ? 1 RED 
Was his government acceptable to the people f yinistration 
. What afforded a presage of his future m1 adr 


» Did he keep this oath inviolate ? 
8. Was Nerva avaricious? 


9. Was his reign free from disturbances? 


Ss 


Naas 


a eee 
Š 10. Were all conspiracies repressed from this time 
y Dig Nerva exert himself to quell it? 
tat eae his endeavours successful ? these co™ j 


important consequences ensued from 

14. pete occasioned his death? 

15. What was his character? 

16, How did Trajan act on his accession, 
: receive? i 

17. What sentiments did his subjects enterta) 


* India, an extensive country of the easter 
Ganges into two great parts; namely, India intr 
extra Gangem, (P anciently, 
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the f With whom did he commence hostilities? ; fii 
Jem po: was the event of the campaign? | 
("ht was the consequence of this victory? 

tary Did peace continue long? 
phat great undertaking did he accomplish in this expedition ? i] 
Wasita difficult work? tye 
to. 2 fi What followed the building of the bridge? bag 
red Nhat was the event of this second campaign? aE 
‘hat advantages arose from this conquest? 


y 10 Di Trajan suffer prosperity to make him neglectful of his duties ? ' 
end- | 
and 
enty, | 
ir; 1 
SECTION II. ! 
pitts 1 N, 
O war; what art thou?— | s Í 
rned At once the proof and scourge of man's fall'n state. i 
men et the brightest conquest what PP eane! ; 
a F all thy glories? for the yanquish’d, cha 
menki For the proud victor, what? alas! to ragn oy Mone. 
that | er desolated nations. 
oye 


s. rebels, 


L 
R A departure from. 
MATAAS zi s. a dep: inter- 
Lies lega belonging to trial. 0 Deve an, s. disturbance, inter: 
taliaj Ps to kill. S aa 
lke 10%) s. a return of like for rrittated, part instructed. make 
ta'e “rayate, v. to hei 1 
fess a ma a. violent. 24. Agi paa J aeara 
federe ogUeS. x sci 


j S 
d Trajan, m 


Ca ¢ former e gents, 
it r: mperor, 95. Insurgent» 
tratag, 


erally an ancestor. sonnn 
» Part. opposed. Demoli'tion, 


s. destruction. 


Peed 


h haq been happy for Trajan's m 
F “Meney to all his subjects i 
lS reign, he was persuaded to 
"stins with a suspicious ey® 
* of them were put to death, by ae 
and judicial proceedings: 2. Howie 
haed after some time; for the eae 
ad ħristians were an innocent and ino: 
i a their punishments. c dreadful 
Aring this emperor's reig empire: 
N of the Jews in all parts of the 
“People, still infatuated, and eY? 
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signal deliverance, took the advantage of Tra’jan’s expeli« fzmined to 
tion to the east, to massacre all the Greeks and Romans ia, he ¢ 
whom they could get into their power. 4. This rebellion 
first began in Cyrene’, a Roman province in Africa; 
from thence the flame extended to Egypt, and iex to the 
island of Cy’prus. Dreadful were the devastations com: 
mitted by these infatuated people, and shocking the hati 
rities exercised on the unoffending inhabitants. 5. E. 
were sawn asunder, others cast to wild beasts, ox mA i 
kill each other, while the most unheard-of oma m 
invented and exercised on the unhappy victims pe 


z «ti carieh 
fury. Nay, to such a pitch was their anmo eyen 
that they actually ate the flesh of their enera a of 10 R 


. . 3 i S ye 

wore their skins, 6. However, these a e provinc 
j = IV 6 ee 
long duration: the governors of the ren caused the 


making head against their tumultuous ES ut them? Ra; 

to experience the horrors of retaliation, ee a pests d 
age 

death, not as human beings, but as oulrag Jew hey 


` r an 
Society. In Cy’prus it was made capital for y | 
set foot on the island. was pom fs 


p Š jan 
7. During these bloody transactions; ee ve Row” Fh 
i cuting his successes in the east, where he cary! netrated p 
arms farther than they had ever peio ran pimsel! eN 
; se u k 
resolving to visit Rome once more, be a therefor | 
} 
| 
f 
i 


Weak to proceed in his usual manner. 


j 1 Cyre'ne, a ci in Li in th 

; yrene, a city of great note in Libya, es from 

: one of those called Pentap'olis ; distant eleven “m A A 
s Capa Sea, (Pliny.) It was once so POWSTS the Woren 

a Liby: age for pre-eminence. It was situati efeit itse 

i ya, properly so called ; and as it was the chiet which, By 

aaepe of Cyrenalica to the whole county i 

iter, is called Lip l, o 

: z a about Cyre/ne. : ace 

e profane history for being the birth Pa G 

te mathematician; of Callim/achus, the poet: 1, cros” 

of Simon, who was compelled to bear our SAA t 
a ea ne it. This country has beh 
ersians, tians, : Romans, “phe gE? an, 

under Seay taki Grecians, The 8 parih 


; : C 
country is RAL RSENS ls iar 
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expedi- fmined to return by sea; but on reaching the city of Se- 


Roman iata he died of an apoplexy, in the sixty-third A. D. 
ebellion z 


ter of hi : a : 
Ai iof his age, after a reign of nineteen years, six 117. 
Africa; 


tihs, and fifteen days '. 


t to the 16 Ava. ’ 
t oe the nephew of Tra‘jan, was chosen to suc- 
is come feihim, 73 AYRO] |: 

Ei He began his reign by pursuing a course op- 


“eto that of his predecessor, taking every method of 


j, Some enine w ; i 
nng war, and promoting the arts of peace. His first 


ade i0 fe : } 
A were i to make peace with the Parthians, and to restore 

s y 5 2 . . . p 
y their “toes, for he was satisfied with preserving the ancient 
0 ‘ is 3 GA € 

wied, fj of the empire, and seemed no way ambitious of ex- 
carried 


E conquest, 

Iyo 
3 Adrian was one of the most remarkable of the Roman 
“rs for the variety of his endowments. He was 


nd evel 
re of 10 


vince Pily q.: 2 , 
a them | cy Milled in all the accomplishments both of body m 
; mil e composed with great beauty, both in prose an 

3 f f the best ora- 


fewer than his 


my: “ My 
N Cag,” said he, “ you have escape J am made 
"He was affable to his frien 
Meaner stations ; he relieved t 
™ in sickness ; it being his constan 
cen elected emperor, not for his own 


vices of 


t of mankind at large. 


The contrasted by 


3e Virtues were, however, 


ein “1, . ce, 
res Not only a just, wise, and warlike prin 6 
ìe empire, by the useful and mag anata 
nd completed ; the limits of a note Wk ontion 
description of them. ei 
i Rome, 144 feet high, 
» Which is exactly the heigh g 
Moder, An's ashes were deposit 


ation and clemency were n 
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Nothumber! 
considerable magnitude’; or rather, he wanted strength E aer barba 


of mind to preserve his rectitude of character without de: 
viation. 

12. He was scarcely settled on the throne, when sever 
of the northern barbarians began to devastate the frontier 
provinces of the empire. These hardy nations, who A 
found the way to conquer, by issuing from their E approach 
and then retiring on the approach of a superior force, a ‘ravels wit] 
to be truly formidable to Rome. 18. A’drian bel ee : 
of contracting the limits of the empire; by ere this : 
of the most remote and least defensible provinces by im i 
however, he was overruled by friends, whoa ani! 
gined that an extensive frontier would inte re 
vading enemy. 14, But though he complied Y 
yemonstrances, he broke down the bridge over 
which his predecessor had built, sensible ane 
Passage which was open to him, was equally © 
the incursions of his barbarous neighbours: to 

15, Having stayed a long time at Rome, safety ° 
things were regulated and established for maaa hi 
Public, he prepared to make a progress pi 
empire. 16, It was one of his maxims: 
ought to imitate the sun, which diffuses 
Over all parts of the earth. He; therefore, 
a splendid court and a considerable fore, abitants 
Province of Gaul, where he caused t e in many? Å 
numbered. 17, From Gaul he went into ri 
to Holland *, and afterwards passed over 
where, reforming many abuses, and xec? o 
to the Romans, he, for the better ene ay 
Parts of the kingdom, built a wall of WO 
tending from the river E’den, in Cum Be 


~ _ Among these cruelty was not tl 
in the latter part of hig reign; when a Pph 
him furious, he not only put to death many, 
_ ven attempted to lay violent hands on ees calle 
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t the incursi i 
cursions of the Picts, 


r barbaro i 

us nations of the north. 18. From Bri 
l \ 3 rj- 

Gaul, he directed his joumey to 


%, his nativ: 
e country 
, where he w i 
as received with g 
reat 
s 
d there for some i 


il ; 
f, 19. Returning to R 
e to g to Rome, he continue 
Shy, prepare for his jour i 
i s jown 
vas hastened ER jo ey into the east, | 
Pe compelli a new invasion of the Par’thians | 
pelling the enemy to peace, he pursued 


Hrvels wi 
witho’ : 
ut molestation. He visited the famous city 
erable stay, he was Hey 


which were aC- 
thology i and 
ief magistrate- 


\rthumberland, to preven 


retumi 
ming through 


a pated thi 

e 

gl Upon ee sacred in the 

et Th es the office of archon, 

[stian pe p ais: also, he remitted the 

S Sect, a: rsecution. He was eve? so 

„as to think j; 

of the god hink of introducing Christ among 

aaa, adl s. 21. From thence rossed 

“Sthe goy pent much time in reforming abuse regula- 

R À ovy S . 7 

“Shificent Sea” deciding controversies: a erecting Si 

| aildi 

ge’ to be ildings. Among 

by K ` . - 

tople, aai, calling 1 
22, Again he retu 


severity of t 


far reconcile 
the num- 


over into 


to 
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‘Dpalling s many previous ce 
8 which g Scenes: and afterwards gratil 

ch it was possible f = genuit, of men 
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i Hans 2 the noni Africa Pro pria, Was built by 
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second time into Greece’; passed over into Asia Minor 4 
from thence into Syria; gave laws and eee E 
the neighbouring kings ; entered Palestine , A p 
Egypt®, where he caused Pompey’s tomb, a aris E 
long neglected, and almost covered with a be 
paired and beautified. 23. He gave orders a ps = 
ing of Jerusalem; which was performed with gt aa a 
dition by the assistance of the Jews, who met: 
conceive hopes of being restored to their eee acne 
dom. 24, But these expectations only serve Pe: 
vate their calamities : for, being incensed at ie Tae k 


aie at were 
city, they fell upon the Romans and Christin Sa al 
dispersed throughout Jude’a, and unmereitully F 1 body of 
to the sword. 25. A/drian, sending a pow? i 
men against them, obtained many signal, that ‘a 
victories, over the insurgents. The wat ya a of thei 
two years, by the demolition of above one moss 
best towns, and the destruction of nearly * 
thousand men in battle. +. dangerous in 

26. Having thus effectually quelled this ©” © fudeni 
surrection, he banished all those who remain? within view 
and by a public decree forbade them to com® 


pean Tos iet 
prising the greater part of Europe hyn! its poy! 
, now called Anato'lia, comprised y'i% F a 
Pon'tus, My/sia, Ly/dia, Cari ® -ycia. inclut 


an aa . app?! ally 2 
awria, Vilifcia, Phry/gia, and CaP P onerally 


i Greece com 
* Asia Minor. 
nia, Gala'tia, 
with Pisid'ia, Is 
3 


ap anla, a very considerable country of eRe 
au it Palestine, Mesopota’mia, and Pheenilcia. g Ph 
Pal csune properly denotes the country 9 s) BY 
oe Was given them by the Hebrews. (Josephus) 
omans they were generally called Pal/estines: > the w 
the several names of Canaan, the Land of Brom m sp 
and Judea; but more generally the Holy Dance ging fro 
Aralbia, an extensive country in Asia, E 
Chulde'a, and from Syria to the ocean. art of? 
© Egypt, a celebrated country in the north-east Fne!mias 
the south-west of Canaan, It was anciently c a the Arab git 
of Ham. The Hebrews called it Miz/raim; #04 eople 
call it Meii, ; ee 
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dftheir native soil. But he was soon after alarmed by a 
dingerous irruption of the barbarous nations to the north- 
mad of the empire; who entering Me’dia’* with great 
Te- y, and passing through Arme‘nia, carried their devas- 
ilde | ttions as far as Cappadocia. referring peace, however, 
pe p any terms, to an unprofitable war, A’drian bought 
ito | em off by large sums of money ; so that they returned 
ng- | }aceably into their native wilds, to enjoy their plunder, 
yra- üd to meditate fresh invasions. 


A 5 Š 5 
veg Questions for Examination. 


f l Was Trajan uniformly merciful ? 

y 0 3 Was the persecution of long duration ? 

i What remarkable event happened in this reign ? 

A | Where did the rebellion principally rage ? 

din jë What were these barbarities ? 

pear | > Were no steps taken to repress this insurrection? R 

4 ae i oy was Trajan employed at this time, and what was his end? 
red 4 & Who succeeded him ? 

) $ What was the character of Adrian ? 
l. Was he a virtuous character? 


g in i, Were not his virtues counterbalanced ? 

. [È By whom was the empire now invaded? 
deai 113 What wise measure did Adrian contemplate? 
view 14. What remarkable edifice did he destroy ? 


i, Was he attentive to the concerns of the empire? 


|e. Why did he do this? "o 
IR What places did he next visit ? 
fa f0. Whither did he next proceed? i 
nl IS Mention his further progress, and the incidents that occurred. 
Vy Was he merciful to the Christians? , y 
ae ESY Whither did he next repair, and how did he employ himself? d 

53 Proceed in the description of his route. 

: Did he not favour the Jews? ek: ae ; 
ge vid they profit by this favourable disposition in the emperor i 
} Was this cruelty punished ? x i 
E What followed this dangerous insurrection ? l 
i 
i 
| 


of oo e 
yy J Ue 
o | Copeia, a very cxtenaive country of Asia, on the south of the 
ân Sea, and to the north of ancient Persia. : 


—_ 
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SECTION III. 


Trajan and he!, with the mild sire and eh 
His son of virtue; eased awhile maokna TE 
And arts revived beneath their gentle beam. 


ja’tions, s. floods. nquets 
5 Len‘ity, s. mildness, mercy, Be. ear ‘s. funeral banquet 
å perem, CT aa "to the ae, the act of harassing, 
ently. . a rse‘cution, s. t lignity; 
k Arte E A 8 Pesala 
Bi h CEE WW) A nis! 
Pr SERS TemA, fond of ae oone Piy suteri 
mA s. th Pi ol 
80. Reet sire pretending. Mar aa RED of virtue 
32, Dissem igated, v. spread, scattered death 


as seed, religion. 


ing 
reforming 
` -elling and refi 
1. Hayine spent thirteen years in travelling 4 


to en 
6 esolved 

the abuses of the empire, A’drian at Sine more gratelu 
his fatigues at Rome. 9, Nothing could reside for 


p ing to 
to the people than his resolution of coming 
the rest of his da: 


+ with 
ived him W 
YS among them; they receive 
the loudest demo 


y be- 

he now 
nstrations of joy ; and seve t 
gan to grow old and unwieldy, he es wel 
his former assiduity and attention to the ie the most °° 
His chief amusement was in conversing with 


asser! 
À uently to 
brated men j and science, freque! able, % 
n every art a idera 


city: 
ic capa 
in his private or publi as appe™ 


ights and senators a i “A 
but in the proper habits of their cee efor ws 
asters to kill their slaves, as had ied by e hes 
lowed; but Ordained that they should pets Jaw ie 
5. He still further extended the lenity of w too 
unhappy men, who had long been though 


he least 4 
fare. 


p- 


that he thought no kind of knowledge incons 
be neglected, either 
He ordereq the kn 
public, 
bade m 


m 


a M 5 3 = ig houses 4 
Justice : if a master was found killed in his co! 


pee? 
before 
1 The poet here alludes to Titus, whom he hes Sect: © 
p y i 


mending: his acon’ aes Maneniberhari Ghrwctis Har dwar 
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mt allow all his.slaves to be put to the torture as formerly, 
| htonly such as might have perceived and prevented the 
murder, 
E. ae employments he spent the greatest part of 
_ me; but at last finding the duties of his station daily 
“teasing, and his own strength proportionally upon the 
“line, he resolved on adopting a successor, and accord- 
Wy chose Antoni/nus to that important station. 
i While he`was thus careful in providing for the future 
; the ‘elfare of the state, his bodily infirmities became so insup- 
p e that he vehemently desired some of his attendants 
Ispatch him. 8. Antoninus, however, would by no 
ans permit any of the domestics to be guilty of so great 
f impicty, but used all the arts in his power to reconcile 
| emperor to sustain life. 9. His pain daily increasing, 


N, 


ing h ` 3 
l P was frequently heard to cry out, “ How miserable a 
oful [ag it is to seek death, and not to find it!” After en- 


; tng some time these excruciating tortures, he at last re- 
¥ . : . e. 
"Ned to observe no regimen, saying, that kings sometimes 


rith “merely by the multitude of their physicians. 10. This 
pe Ntduct served to hasten that death he seemed so ardently 
ue | tesire ; and it was probably joy upon its approach which 
4 ated the celebrated stanzas that are so well known *;— 
A i si While repeating which he expired, in the sixty-second 
ings | 
o f) 
rt l These stanzas are— 
J. Animula, vagula, blandula, 
in Hospes comesque corporis, 
3 Que nunc abibis in loca, 
for Pallidula, rigida, nudula? 
al- Ninaa Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos. 
s “imitated by Prior :— 
fi Poor little pretty fluttering thing, 
105" Must we no longer live together? _ 
for And dost thou prune thy trembling wing | 
fl T To take thy flight thou know’st not whither? 
ple hy hum’rous vein, thy pleasing folly, 
Lie all neglected, all forgot; 
on nd pensive, wav'ring, melancholy, 


hou dread’st and hop’st thou know’st not what. 


u3 
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year of his age, after a prosperous reign of twenty-one yeas | tp anot} 
and eleven months. him’, 1 
11. Titus Antoni/nus, his successor, was born a La- making 
vin‘ium, near Rome, but his ancestors came originally J ovn exar 
U.C. from Nismes!, in Gaul. His father was 4 noble uke, ] 
891. man, who had enjoyed the highest honours of Pbiends a 
the empire. At the time of his succeeding to the throne Mesence 
he was above fifty years old, and had passed through 3 com 
of the most important. offices of the state with groat {ays in 


3 : vate life fiat of hi 
i as 2. His virtues in priv n) 
tegrity and application. 12. His v ae showed fithis be 


. ja i} . 
ustice, Cle | most el 


he | 18, y 
re, that M 
mency, and moderation: his morals were 50 Pa the Jrone, t 
was usually compared to Numa, and was SH 


. A'driat equal, i 
oh $ + adecessor A s „in 
Pious, both for his tenderness to his prede the religion Jn of A, 


0 : A to ce 
when dying, and his particular attachment Mich cla 


of his country, “son o 


ty died 


amed 
18. He was an eminent rewarder of Je 


whom he gave large pensions and great honours © 
them around him from all parts of the yig 
the rest, he sent for Apollo‘nius, the famous 7 
Sopher, to instruct his adopted son, E 
Apollo’nius being arrived, the empero™ Cen 
dance; but the aiken arrogantly answered, tha 
scholar’s duty to wait upon the master, Ene al 
upon the scholar, 15. To this reply, Yow 
turned with a smile, “ That it was surprising 
mus, who made no difficulty of coming = a 
Rome, should think it hard to walk from 02° P 


the 
Here at. fo 


1 Ni 
Nismes, iges ° its 
t 


anciently called Nemau’sus- 
Roman amphi y a 

itheatre other ves 
pae , and several 


TE ect 0, iis 

* A stoic philosopher is one who follows the destiny ag fy 
all things indifferent, being void of passions: an ek E 
feelings. This sect Teceived its name from ĉ 7 gmmo? P 
a porch, because Zeno taught his disciples 1" s 
a 
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ee n paue and immediately sent Mar'cus Aure‘lius to 
t La- ce te eager ai thus eoo in 
inal a N x PY» T i ing ein conduct by his 
EH F ample, or Reprowine: their follies by the keenness of 
os a Be seized with a violent fever, and ordered his 
sun a principal officers to attend no 17. In their 
e he confirmed the adoption of Mar’cus Aure'lius ; 
cat ine Jtnays i ea the golden statue of Fortune, which was 
te iif Ms f: a e chamber of the emperors, to be removed to 
M is successor, he expired in the seventy-fourth year 
Jine j his age, after a prosperous reign of twenty-two years and 
e, Cle- [most eight months”. y 
hat E 18. Marcus Aure/lius, though left sole successor to the 
ed k Jione. took Lucius Ve'rus as his associate and U.C. 
varia Mal, in governing the state. 19. Aure’lius was the 914. 
religion mof Arnins Verus, of an ancient and illustrious family, 
{ itich claimed its origin from Nu’ma. Lucius Verus was 
nen) feson of Com’modus, who had been adopted by A‘drian, 
jlecting ht died before he succeeded to the throne. 20. Aure‘lius 
Amol | as remarkable for his virtues and accomplishments, as 
pri i partner in the empire was for his ungovernable passions 
The one was an example of the 
the other of ignorance, 


scarcely settled on the 


ked on every side, from 
The 


one, when the empire was attac 
| barbarous nations by which it was surrounded*. 


1 
[a Antoninus being made a model of wisdom and virtue, he was as 


respected by foreigners as by his own people. hee 
1 Mote w emperor was remarkably favourable to the Christians, and 
Xie, TAS to his governors in Asia:—“ If any one shall, for the fu- 
i ition iz the Christians, and accuse them merely on account of their 
j ltd to ie the person who is arraigned be discharged, though he is 
j toft a Christian, and the accuser be punished according to the 
he law.” 

only reproach that can be made against 
ün Si in the empire, and suffered the C 
ttle i his reign. 
; me previous to this invasion, 


u 4 
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Cat/ti? invaded Germany and Rhee’tia?, ravaging all with inpedimen 
fire and sword; but were repelled by Victorinus. The G honou 
Britons likewise revolted, but were repressed by Capur’- Having ap] 
nius. 22, But the Parthians, under their king Volog’esus, ùe Parthi 


3 ime’ . 
made an irruption still more dreadful than either of the mus 


former ; destroying the Roman legions in Arme’nia ; oa a of 
entering Syria, they drove out the Roman governor E A 
filled the whole country with terror and Conia igaj E Hs u 
repel this barbarous eruption, Verus went in person, being Bence 


accompanied by Aure’lius part of the way. An Elto the 

23, Verus, however, proceeded no further than ° 
tioch®, and there gave an indulgence to every Greeks 
rioting in excesses unknown even to the UE who }the sen 
leaving all the glory of the field to his ie ee peal 5 e 
Were sent to repress the enemy. 94, These, that the te more 
fought with great success; for in the four JOA Parthian fides, s 
war lasted, the Romans entered far into 3 1 ployed 
country, and entirely subdued it ; but upor 3 A 
their army was wasted to less than half its origins 


7 Q wevels 
by pestilence and famine’. 25. This, Be 


appetite “such fm 
fife, o7 


x 1 

of no small importance : a dreadful inundation o: “eal pe gr 
many private and public edifices in the cty, cpouring cou 
bers of people and cattle, and laid the neighbor 
water to a great distance. ‘This inundation 3 
quakes, conflagrations, and a general infection af 
duced an infinite number of insects, that gese) 
spared, and caused a grievous famine. 

1 Catti; these people were very 
throughout Germany, occupying Hesse, the te 
The Hereyne/an forest began and ended in thes 

* Rhee'tia was situated partly in Germany» me 
was peopled by Rhæ'tie, B.C. 185, who left T ae 
sion of the Gauls, and planted a colony betwee? R Pliny: 
to which he gave the name of Rheetia. (Just? po less 

„3 Antioch the capital of Syria: there wer inde 

cities of this name in Asia, which were al found? as 
ca'nor, the first Sy'ro-Grecian monarch, 
Antiochus, his father. just J 

t We may be ready to consider this 45 ĉ ips 
their atrocious cruelties. The city of Seleuk ien y 
HA gates e Cassius, and received lim, ‘antsy 
inhumanly ogtergd ; i i 
Y potro! Pet cateiton Haridwar 
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with |tpediment to the vanity of Ve'rus, who resolved to enjoy 
The G honours of a triumph, so hardly earned by others. 
yur Hoving appointed a king over the Arme’nians, and finding 
asus, fe Parthians entirely subdued, he assumed the titles of 
‘the fime'nius and Parthi‘cus ; and on his return to Rome, he 
then prtook ofa triumph with Aurelius, which was solemnized 
and jth great pomp and splendour. 
To | °6. While Verus was engaged in this expedition, Au- 
being Pins was sedulously intent upon distributing justice and 
pess to his subjects at home. He first applied him- 
Ane À to the regulation of public affairs, and to the correcting 
etits ‘such faults as he found in the laws and policy of the 
eeksi iB 27. In this endeavour he showed a singular respect 
who }*the senate, often permitting them to determine without 
vevet peal ; so that the commonwealth seemed in a manner 
it the fèe more revived under his equitable administration. 28. 
rthiat sides, such was his application to business, that he often 
yetur Wloyed ten days together on the same subject, maturely 
Ssidering it on all sides, and seldom departing from the 
Nute-house till the assembly was dismissed by the consul. 
!. But he was daily mortified with accounts of the enor- 
Mies of his colleague; being repeatedly assured of his 
re ity, lewdness, and extravagance. 30. However, feigning 
y poe | Mself ignorant of these excesses, he judged marriage to 
*the best method of reclaiming him ; and, therefore, sent 
a Ny his daughter Lucilla, a woman of great beauty, whom 
l k married at Antioch. 31. But even this was found 
}, “etual, for Lucilla proved of a disposition very unlike 
“father ; and, instead of correcting her husband’s ex- 
eee only contributed to inflame them. 32. Au- 
, still hoped that, upon the return of Ve'rus to Rome, 
H Presence would keep him in awe, and that happiness 
(3 lat length be restored to the state. In this also he 


umber 


as 10 | 
q 
turned | 
af NUNN i 


for him to follow the 


ten, 
ice pred to say, that it was more reasonable l 
; ise men to follow his. 


Of go à 
: many wise men, than for so many W. 
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an & Did he n 
was disappointed. His return seemed fatal to the empires f g Was he. 


i i x p q ar'thia, and 17 W 

for his army carried back the plague ‘fom pe a | are i 
disseminated the infection into the provinces through w : War a 
| What wi 

ll, Who wa 

P. Did he y 

13. Was he 

l. What ar 

l, What w 

I. Did he 

Yi, Whom í 

1i. Was M. 

I. Who we 


it passed. ; ' 
33. Nothing could exceed the miserabie state 0. "i 
thi id picture we 
upon the return of Ve'rus. In this ase recall 
; sample or a 
represented an emperor, unawed by example 


i rd-of debau- 
mities surrounding him, giving way to unheard-of ig 
eading terror and des 
earthquakes: 

in history: I. Were tl 
in hi as 
devoured by 12 Was th 


things 


cheries*; a raging pestilence spr i 
tion through all parts of the western a $ 
; ; ; ‘ ec 
famines, and inundations, almost nae i 
the products of the earth through all Italy jire taking 4 Did Ve 
locusts ; the barbarous nations around pete qrrup- 5, e 
advantage of its various calamities, and pao all they 3 Dat : 
e x A rjests U D“ “he Did he 
tions even into Italy itself. 34. The pue eo; attempt 2 Was hi 
could to put a stop to the miseries of the state, numberless Yay Wos D 
v o . Hoy, 
ing to appease the gods 2, vowing and earn jad ever A Was t 
5 AAA at D Wha 
sacrifices; celebrating all the sacred rites sty called | a Wha 
f 5 E (iN solemn! y What 
been known in Rome ; and exhibiting be, What 
lectis-lernia seven days together. } 3 nding cali 
whole, these enthusiasts, as if the impe a0 
i are distress 
had not been sufficient, ascribed the Cee, i 
Shar tere ans rio 
to the impicties of the Christians. ie Justin 
ensued in all parts of the empire ; PR note, 
Polycarp'us and a prodigious number of 
martyrdom, 


ro crow! 


ities 1% To wh 


————— 


‘ ion» 
Questions for Eaammalo 


1, Did Adrian enjoy repose from this time? 

2. Was this resolution cae to the people? 
3. How did he amuse himself? 

4, What new edicts did he issue? 


1 Among other follies he erected a statue nth put’ ect 
fed him with raisins and almonds, covered bi" tod, er 
J tobe kept in a room in the palace, and, whe 


ire Foor m 
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5, Did he not ameliorate the condition of slaves? 


Gi iy, : 

ia §, Was he still equal to the fatigues of the empire ? 
th Were not his sufferings great? 

ich 4 & Were his wishes complied with ? 


a Were these arts successful ? 

i Wiat was the consequence of this conduct ? 

a iat was his successor ? 

vera iii ae preserve his virtue on his exalt 

a 4 Wh ie a favourer of learning? 

alae wy Tee anecdote is related of one of these ? 

bau- 416, ae was the emperor's reply ? 

p i wh le experience a long and pr 

solar}, v hom did he appoint as his successor ? 

ikes, i Wi Marcus Aurelius sole emperor? 
Aw 10 were Aurelius and Lucius Verus? 

oyi dy ee their characters similar ? 

d by p y as their reign peaceable? 

i 3 as there not a more formid 
king m Did Verus show himself worthy 
prup- 5 Were they successful ? ae 

dis id Verus appear to feel this misfortune ? 
they fi How was Aurelius employed in the mean time? 
mpi- A ate do this solely by his own authority? 
5) ie hasty in his decisions? p d 

erless fiy Was he acquainted with the follies of his colleague ? 
1 ovet aL How did he attempt his reformation ? 
i . Was this effectual ? 
called | 2 What farther hopes did Aurelius entertain ? 3 

thie 15 What was the state of the empire at this period? 4 
n 4. What were the means made use of to avert these calamities ? 


$. To whom were they imputed? 


ings i 
ation ? 


osperous reign 2 


able invasion still ? 
of the trust ? 


ities | 

> gtate 

culion 

gai | SECTION IY. 

er! i 

Í Jius, in whose well-taught mind, 


And wise Aure i mi 
With boundless power unbounded virtue join'd, 
His own strict judge, and patron of mankind. Port. 


k ooreessesoresesese 
EA 
| CMeaguo, s. n partner Or associate Mira'culous, G. supernatural, above 
LW Dant the same oflice. the powers of human natura. 

9, Subli'mely, ad. nobly, greatly. 


“gan, a. heathen, Idelatrous. 
E EPEA 
desolation, and dis- 


AET 
cai BON this scene of universal tumult, 
d the wisdom 


a te Tess, th - ; 
ere was nothing left but the virtues an 


yi 
as | Et one 
tmir man to restore tranquillity and happiness to the 
jes 2, Anre'lins began his endeayours by marching 
$ 


u & 
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against the Marcornan’ni? and Qua’'di °, taking Ve'rus with fg their n 
him, who reluctantly left the sensual delights of Rome for ide water 

the fatigues ofa camp. 3. They came up with the Mar- a 5 same 

coman’ni near the city of Aquile’ia’, and after a furious en- x ik 
gagement, routed their whole army; then pursuing E o i 
U.C. across the Alps, overcame them in several ou À ee 
AD. and, at last, entirely defeating them, wee. o 
169. Italy without any considerable loss. 4. / ifn even 


i ing 
| 7 ned on gomg 
winter was far advanced, Verus was determi e Eo 
d with an apoplexy  p'ters ; 
having |? miracl 

peror}, 


to Rome, in which journey he was seize i ; 
that put an end to his life, at the age of thirty-mne, 
reigned in conjunction with Aure’lius nine years. tiones of | miracul 
5. Aurelius, who had hitherto sustained the ie to f#tsecutioz 
governing, not only an empire, but his colens a 3 After [their fa 
act with greater diligence, and more vigour than 4 “Rome, 9, Soon 
thus subduing the Marcoman’ni, he returned kind, by ° erals y 
where he resumed his attempts to benefit mans “uthians, 
farther reformation. opted by pt killed 
6. But his good endeavours were soon Pa E 
Tenewal of the former wars. In one of the ae relieve 
that ensued, he is said to have been miraculous wae 
when his army was perishing with thirst, by the ee fot 
a Christian legion * which had been levied in pis i 
We are told, that there fell such a shower of ra! es en hold- 
refreshed the fainting army. The soldiers wer’ 


Ger- 
eof 
people 4 on 
5 tyians:) 2 Pe a 4, an 
, (the same as Mora/'vi, Moravian Me Rhine ghem 


5 < o 5 
the territory on the eastern part Hots 


1 Marcomanni 
many, occupying 


jus allots tog, on 
the north of the Dan'ube. (rasitus C sar.) Claven gen Who, 
ite duchy of Wurtemburg, aaa, the Brisgatn nia, (st 
eing expel] i Pi Aie i de in o 
Velea ed their country, took up their abod a part 


« pabite 
2 fas . G i 
Qua'di, or Qua'dians, 


Mora'via, Bohe'mia, and 
3 Aquileia, a celebrate 
great renown in the time 
In this city St. Mark w 
Preserved with great care at Venice. ig Oe 
Legion, a ae of solder ee Roman army ary geet 
j orse, and 4,000 foot, Figuratively, an army, 2 ™! ; 
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te their mouths and their helmets towards heaven, to catch 
tewater which came so wonderfully to their relief. 7. 
tte same clouds which served for their rescue, discharged 
9 terrible a storm of hail, accompanied with thunder, 
‘ginst the enemy, as astonished and confused them. By 
tis unlooked-for-aid, the Romans, recovering strength and 
urage, renewed the engagement with fresh vigour, and 
the enemy in pieces. 8. Such are the circumstances 
fn event, acknowledged by Pagan as well as Christian 
Titers ; only with this difference, that the latter ascribe 
č miracle to their own, the former to the prayers of their 
Speror', However this be, Aure’lius seemed so sensible 
miraculous assistance, that he immediately relaxed the 
Esecution against the Christians, and wrote to the senate 
Stheir favour. 

9 Soon after this event, Avid/ius Cas’sius’, one of the 
Merals who had fought with such success against the 
‘uthians, assumed the imperial purple, but was shortly 
j* killed in an engagement. When his head was brought 
t Aurc'lius, he expressed great sorrow, turned his eyes 
Fy, and caused it to be honourably interred; complain- 
{$ that he had been robbed of an opportunity of showing 
“tey, On being blamed for his too great lenity to the 
Vatives and friends of Cassius, he sublimely replied, 


Ly 
pea? cogent reasons have, by some critics, been brought to prove 
Pe eac of the Roman army was no miracle, but merely 
2 a t of a natural occurrence. ae eer s 
nin, Cas'sius was remarkable as a strict disciplinarian, of which the 
iseotiie an instance :—As he was encamped near the Danube, some 
that iers, understanding that the enemy lay carelessly on the banks 
tune ae attacked them without orders, killed 3,000 of them, and 
i oe camp loaded with booty. Instead, however, of receiving 
{ ‘ing thes the praises they expected, their centurions, who had pro- 
fied a enterprise, were seized and crucified. This severity occa- 
i incensed và but Cas’sius undauntedly appeared, unarmed, amidst 
AY ad, if Soldiers, crying out, “ Kill me; and to your neglect of 
tanend pee dare, the murder of your general.” This intrepidity 
© the tumult, and firmly established his authority. 


eS: 
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his utteran 
tinth year 
4semed as 
vith this 


“ We have not lived nor served the gods so ill, as to think 
that they would favour Cas’sius.” 
10. He usually called philosophy his mother, in opposi- 
tion to the court, which he considered as his step-mother. 
He also frequently said, ‘‘ the people are happy whe 
kings are philosophers.” He was, independent of his E 
nity, one of the most considerable men then existing ; E 
though he had been born in the meanest station, his E 
as a writer (for his works remain to this day,) would ha 


1. To who: 
A of thi 
~ Against 


insured him immortality. «_. Arpiects) and Í "oe 

11. Having thus restored prosperity to iis T Soyth'i- ; What w 
peace to mankind, news was brought him that the : is a oat 
ans}, and other barbarous nations of the north, He there- |i yy legio 
arms, and invading the empire. 12. He ee Bei io ot jt Diana 
fore, resolved to expose his aged person ae ose them: Whats 


: : o 
his country, and made speedy preparations to SE 


0 it 
roney out lenit 


He went to the senate, and desired to a i s in gS A Woes 
the public treasury. He then spent three days an seats 


1 of their lives j + the Lin wha 


the people lectures on the regulatior ition, 2 ae 
dicon Aa going ft At wha 


having finished, departed upon his expe s. pon soils A wha 
prayers and lamentations of his subjects: 13. jenna? with ii Eriol 
to open his third campaign, he was seized at 5 E 
the plague, which stopped his farther prog"? cial t0 
however, could abate his desire of being °° “iss | 
kind. 14. His fears for the youth and A seemed A | 
Position of Commodus, his son and succes A resse i 
give him great uneasiness. He therefor’ ered sour | 
friends and the Principal officers that were 5 


his son we lt | 


Ris! ed expressing his hope, that 35 them: ie pp | 

losing his father, he would find many 1 5 which sto yy 

thus speaking, he was seized with 2 weaknes Re 
ssh 


ea now Asiae ap 
Scyth'ians, the inhabitants of Tartary met” 


ir the greater part wanderers. 4 Cæsar) no i 
_? Vienna, (so called even in the time of 


> 
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ts utterance, and brought on death. He died in the fifty- 
ith year of his age, having reigned nineteen years. It 
smed as if the glory and prosperity of the empire died 
mith this greatest of the Roman emperors. 


Questions for Examination. 


l To whom did the Romans look for a restoration of the tranquillity 
of the empire ? 

q ans whom did Aurelius march, and who accompanied him? 

* Where did they come up with the Marcomanni, and what was the 
ye result of the engagement? 

pat was the fate of Verus? 

low did Aurelius act on his return to Rome ? 

| What miraculous event was ascribed to the prayers of a Christian 
, _ legion? 

t How did it operate on the enemy ? 

‘Did not Aurelius in consequence interest himself in favour of the 
iw Christians ? € 2 
‘What reply did Aurelius make to those who blamed him for his 
vr lenity to the friends of Cassius ? 
i Vhat sayings are recorded of him, 
M What news was brought to. Aurel 
A restored ? 3 4 
“In what way did he occupy himself previous to his departure to 
h oppose the enemy ? 

$ At what place was he seized with the plague? 

| What seemed to give him great uneasiness ? 

i Wow old was Aurelius when he died. and how many years had he 

reigned ? 


and what was his character ? 
ius soon after peace had been 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


; ng the con 
SECT L Scruelties, 
£ Tfany 
—a.p. 180. eo 
u.c. 933.—A [bargaining 
+ OF THE SEAT OF fmit 
FROM COMMODUS TO THE TRANSFERRING OF THE SEA ted to ¢ 


‘command 


STO CONSTAN- 
EMPIRE, UNDER CONSTANTINE, FROM ROME i 
ang the ] 


TINOPLE. 


UA SI 
O name of country, once how sacred dem at 
O sad reverse of manners, once esteem'd - d 
While Rome her ancient majesty meinn Sm 
And in his capitol while Jove imperial reig 3, Ode&. « 


HORACE, 
EASTEN TENETS TS, A 
jiberalilys 
; o great 
2, Tis'sue, s. a continued series, 15. Pro'fusiom tt sty, sparing 
Similiitude, s. likeness, resem- P: E A. s frugality, 
blance. ar A 
- Chap’ 2 ness- r rt. 
3, gon; s. a dealer, a trades 21, Daconte a: prion Ses 
. 21. htions, $- e 
13. Parricide, s, one who kills either of|24. Impreca fon fearfulness. 
his parents, 28. Timid'ity, $ 


a easy |X he al 


a 
“modus 
1, Tue merits of Aure'lius procured Danaea empet f 
. x v y 
accession to the throne’. He was ackno p fren wards a 
and a | 


by the army, by the senate and people, 
all the provinces. 


cruelty and injustice, rapacity ee ; 
strong a similitude was there between his co he was go 
of Domitian, that a reader might imagine went witl 
over the history of the same reign. 3. eo g, 2 
associates to brothels ; spent the day 10 mor He ' 
night in the most abominable debaucher!es: f with 
sometimes go about the markets in 2 


hat was BOM apite 
+ Com/modus was the first emparo “rather it je? 
regn, and the Seeqnd, tkairenengeasdr Wollection, Haridwar 
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nts, as a petty chapman ; sometimes he affected to be a 
MT at EAN A hs ons his an chariot, in 
“ng the companions of hi ie ; cs =: ET 
A is pleasures, or the ministers of 
i Hany person desired to be revenged on an enemy, 
ihugaining with Commodus for a sum of money, he was 
aa istoy him in any manner he thought proper. 
; ed a person to be cast to the wild beasts for 
ting the life of Calig’ula in Sueto’nius. He ordered 
“ther to be thrown into a burning furnace, for acci- 
pally overheating his bath’. He would sometimes, 
rahe was in a pleasant humour, cut off men's noses, 
Per pretence of shaving their beards ; and yet he was 
‘lf so jealous of all mankind, that he thought it neces- 
to be his own barber. 
» At length, upon the feast of Janus’, resolving to 
hi naked before the people as a common gladiator, three 
rs friends remonstrated with him upon the indecency 
mch behaviour’; these were Le’tus, his general ; 
[Ets his chamberlain; and Mar’cia, a concubine of 
m he always appeared excessively fond. 6. Their 
ke was attended with no other effect than that of ex- 


OF 
AN- 


Lily 


rings 


hy 4s he intended to put to death in a roll, which he care- 
[Y kept by him. However, at this time, happening to 
the roll on hie bed, while he was bathing in another 


1 Thi 
fyi barbarous command was not executed, though Com'modus 


F- Hunu to believe that it was. ' 
DO {in heathen mythology,) supposed to be the first king of 
eified at his death, and depicted with two faces. The 


cated to him at Rome was always kept shut in time 0 


d to have killed, 
and to 


uered seven hundred and thirty-five times in combat with 


ne ake he often subscribed himself the conqueror of a 
Sladiators, 


ee 
a€ dedi 
ip nd 


as o : 
! amphi such uncommon strength, that he is sai 
itheatre, a hundred lions, each with one blow; 


Open in time of war. 


Ie 
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room, it was taken up by a little boy whom he passionately funspirators 
loved, The child, after playing with it some time, brought f considere 
it to Marcia, who was instantly alarmed at the contents. -ianus for h 
8. She immediately discovered her terror to Le'tus and 
Elec'tus, who perceiving their dangerous situation, instantly 
resolved upon the tyrant’s death. 9. After some deli 
beration, it was agreed to dispatch him by poison ; but this 
not succeeding, Marcia hastily introduced a “2 
called Narcis’sus, whom she prevailed upon to ass f 
strangling the tyrant’. Com’modus died in the “a 
first year of his age, after an impious reign of twelve i 
and nine months. 
10. Such were the secrecy and exp 
ee Com’modus was assassinated, that 
A.D. quainted with the real circumstances ° 
192. His body was wrapt up as a b 
ture, and carried through the guards, most © 
either drunk or asleep ?. arag 
11. Helvius Pertinax, whose virtues ad Po 
dered him worthy of the most exalted station, 4 aa 
passed through many changes of fortunes m i 
viously fixed upon to succeed him”. When, t° 


young MW, lie of the 


edition with which fi 
few were at- 
f bis death fi 


e yells, 


fores 


b 
| These circumstances so nearly resemble what heey ae 
the death of Domi'tian, as to lead to a suspicion OF yarticl 

applied; Indeed Dio Cas/sius, who relates these mh 
eath of Domitian, mentions nothing of the sind yo? 
fasion, but merely that Com/modus was cut oF 
æ'tus, Electus, and Mar‘cia. modus 2 

he senate, on hearing of the death of Com aed i 

Same night, and declared him a public enemy? Joa NG 
ordered his statues to be broken, his name to be Pe dr 
inscriptions, and demanded his body, that it mia tha 
aS ae and thrown into the Tiber. Bei” tol 
be paid to sa Ai oe great indignat 

aw 
3 Hel'vins e of low extractions his 
chised slave, procured his livelihood by m2 ang Cth 
aati fiis ivelihe ae OH 
ployment Per‘tinax followed for some UM" y 
grammar-school in Rome, Finding little en©OU"'4 js cou 
ie profession and entered the army, where, led thei 
uct, he rose i 4 oth asc! 
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nately faspirators repaired to his house, to salute him emperor, 
ee z considered it as a command from the emperor Com- 
al E oN ae 12. Upon Læ'tus entering his apart- 
al a ae without any show of fray cried out, that 
“ade E D he had expected to end his life in that man- 
tte iy dering that the emperor had deferred it so long. 
s man fose of ae little surprised when informed of the real 
sist i he emni, eir visit; and being strongly urged tov accept of 
tie fen aa he at last complied. 13. Being carried to the 
yak a tinax was proclaimed emperor; and soon after 
nowledged by the senate and citizens. They then 

Mounced Com/modus a parricide, an enemy to the gods, 
; country and all mankind ; and commanded that his 
Pise should rot upon a dunghill. 14. In the meantime 


ii 


death fe : ; 
fur 7 saluted Pertinax as emperor and Cæsar, with nume- 
IU 3 % 

ta NS acclamations, and cheerfully took the oaths of obe- 


Ee The provinces soon after followed the example of 
“me; so that he began his reign with universal satisfac- 
e 100 to the whole empire, in the sixty-eighth year of his 
ho heel 
n P“fls. Nothing could exceed the justice and wisdom of this 
hlinaroh’s reign, during the short time it continued. But 
Praetorian soldiers, whose manners he attempted to re- 
in, having been long corrupted by the indulgence and 
"fusion of their former monarch, began to hate him for 
Parsimony, and the discipline he had introduced among 
` 16. They therefore resolved to dethrone him ; and 


p marched through the 


peu ; A in a tumultuous manner, 
Wt h sof Rome, entered his palace without opposition, 
ie ay “ea Tungrian soldier? struck him dead with a blow 
‘lance, 17. From the number of his adventures he 


Ns 
r | “lled the tennis-ball of fortune ; and certainly no man 


4 Tangri 5 
rene ne of the Tungri, a people of Ga 


Via Bel’gica 
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ever went through such a variety of situations with so 

blameless a character. He reigned but three months. 
18. The soldiers having committed this outrage, made 
p C. proclamation, that they would sell the empire to 


whoever would purchase it at the highest price. 19. 
two bidders 
e for- 


Oa. 
A.D. 
201. In consequence of this proclamation, 
were found, namely, Sulpicia‘nus and Did’ius. Th 
mer, a consular person, prefect of the city, and sonny 
to the late emperor Pertinax. The latter a consular person 
likewise, a great lawyer, and the wealthiest man in the E 
20. Sulpicia’nus had rather promises than treasure to 4 
stow. The offers of Did‘ius, who produced immense n è 
of ready money, prevailed. He was received into the H, f 
and the soldiers instantly swore to obey hime oe ad: fet 
21. Upon being conducted to the senate-hous’s 
dressed the few that were present in a Jacome per 
“ Fathers, you want an emperor, and I am the i was! 
son you can choose.” The choice of the sold A 
confirmed by the senate, and Didius was a 
emperor, in the fifty-seventh year of his pee se 
should seem, by this weak monarch’s conduct W? an eM 
on the throne, that he thought the governmen™ tempt 
Dire rather a pleasure than a toil. Inste# 
to gain the hearts of his subjects, he gre 
ease and inactivity, utterly regardless of the 7 
station, He was mild and gentle indeed, A ast 
any, nor expecting to be injured. 25 Ue yim in x 
by which he became opulent, still follow? ected pi 
exaltation; so that the very soldiers W° o se f 
soon began to detest him, for qualities so ER whe 4 Hat eng 
a military character, 24, The people oe mies "i 
consent he was chosen, were not less his enc™ 4 di 
ever he issued from his palace, they ° 
their imprecations against him, crying ou gius 
thief, and had stolen the empire. he e 


peet i 


He 
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ith so nly bore all their reproach, and testified his regard 
be eyi o A 
A every kind of submission. 26. Soon after Seve’rus, an 


Hi : a $ : 
made „n by birth, being proclaimed by his army', began 


pire to rign by promising to revenge the death of Per'tinax. 

. 19, | Didius, upon being informed of his approach to- 
bidders rls Rome, obtained the consent of the senate to send 
he for- ambassadors, offering to make him a partner in the 


in-law fal. 28. But Seve'rus rejected this offer, conscious of 
wn strength, and of the weakness of the proposer. 
“senate appeared to be of the same sentiment ; and per- 
Mg the timidity and weakness of their present master, 
doned him. 29. Being called together, as was for- 
ly practised in the times of the commonwealth, by the 
Mls, they unanimously decreed, that Did/ius should be 
aved of the empire, and that Severus should be pro- 
Nted'in his stead. They then commanded Did‘ius to be 
Jh and sent messengers for this purpose to the palace, 
P having found him with a few friends that still adhered 
g d % interest, they struck off his head. 


person 
e city. 
‘to be 
e sums 
, campy 
nperore 
he ad- 


Questions for Examination. 


Dig Commodus succeed peaceably ? 
id he imitate his father’s virtues? 
ye ion some of his follies. à 
ycttion some of his wanton cruelties. 
i © remonstrated with him on this conduct? 
hat effect did this remonstrance produce? 
y a Was this discovered ? 
at was the consequence ? 
in Hy." Was it effected ? 
E. Wie the circumstances of his death generally known ? 
P dig pucceeded him? 

pertinax discover any signs of fear? 
is ensued on his compliance ? 
Horga ccPtable to the Roman people ? 

Nine we he govern ? 
at Was the c 2 

What Onsequence? — 
i appellation was he distinguished, and why ? 
pe eh 
ae Was now rats in Illyria, the north-west 
Europea, commanding his army in Tllyr'ia, the n 3 

: n Turkey, 
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18, How was the imperial purple next disposed of? Spire, assy 
ls. Who were the candidates ? gour with 
20. Who was the successiul candidate ? 

21. Was he acknowledged by the senate ? 

29, What was his conduct as emperor? 

23. What gained him the hatred of the soldiers ? 
24, Was he a favourite of the people ? 

25. How did Didius bear this? 

26, What new competitor for the throne appeared t 
27. How did Didius act on this occasion ? 

28, Was his offer accepted? 

29, What was the event? 


“hg was co 
t celebratec 
rated for | 
ally cap; 


Mody seve 
$ He lo 


g they C 
had hit 
SECTION II. Se of po 
There's nought so monstrous but the mind of eee ze: 
In some conditions, may be brought to approve; l. Being 


Theft, sacrilege, treason, and parricide, 
When flattering opportunity enticed, a 
And desperation drove, have been committe med. 

By those who once would start to hear them nam y yppo; 


cocreeceseenneee 
: tangled. 
1. Competiitors, s. rival 15. Jais ing i ar é 
z Ex'esrated, Pa hated, detested, 20, Attn a. ing pelea 
rsed, Note. P ight; such Pepak 1 
Aeri 5. breach of faith, trea- knigrye on hae 
y e: 
3. Avbiters, s. deciders, eee 
11, Ingen'uously, ad, openly. 
peer enrepesaereec’ 194 y mous 
RY 
TAS i 
3 s y ; 
1. SEvr’RUS having overcome Niger » {ilorss 4 


Albinus*, A.D. 198, who were his compe 


tl 
peror oF 
emp join 


1 P, . . 
ercen'nias Niger w. ] l 
as proclaimed 
S P. served orig 


nax; he wa- of an equestrian family, and 
but rose by his ete to the firse military emp exper 
He was a gallant soldier, an excellent officer = 
an illustrious consul, but an unfortunate emp eaa 

Clodius Albinus, though a native of Afric® bed for P 


most illustrious families i istinguishe 
a and disting lo 
nenalbaree milies in Rome, # id not a 


His marti ius, however, 

the peaceable Pee One He filled many ied 

was governor of Britain at the time that he ass anst fa 
1e was extremelysevyere, never pardoning oe duty- 

cified the centurions who were remiss in thet fp “at of 

possessed an extraordinary appetite, having ean 

_ figs, 100 peaches, 10 melons, 20 bunches oa Sev? 


400 à aay 
#00 oysters. Qn eine ser Ob Leon, Haridwar 
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ult, 
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pir, assumed the reins of government, uniting great 
iour with the most refined policy; yet his African cun- 
tug was considered as a singular defect in him. 2. He 
celebrated for his wit, learning, and prudence ; but eze- 
rated for his perfidy and cruelty '. In short, he seemed 
bully capable of the greatest acts of virtue, and the most 
Mody severities. 

2 He loaded his soldiers with rewards and honours, 
mg them such privileges as strengthened his own power, 
1 they destroyed that of the senate; for the soldiers, 
had hitherto showed the strongest inclination to an 
ise of power, were now made arbiters of the fate of em- 


i Being thus secure of his army, he resolved to give 
ï to his natural desire of conquest, and to turn his arms 
i st the Parthians, who were then invading the frontiers 
ihe empire. 5. Having, therefore, previously given the 
Tmment of domestic policy to one Plav'tian, a favourite, 
"those daughter he married his son Caracal’la, he set 
wor the east, and prosecuted the war with his usual ex- 
Iton and success. 6. He compelled submission from 


[king of Arme‘nia, destroyed several cities of Ara’bia 


J1LLO 


Simself; and such was the hatred that emperor bore him, that he 
Ner his dead Dody repeatedly, causing his horse to tread it under 
ien leaving it to be torn by dogs, he at last ordered the miserable 
Sto be cast into the Rhone. His wife and children were like- 
umanly massacred. 
a a few days forty-two senators were put to death, and many 
“ale, ey Whose only crime was their great wealth. Narcissus, the 
AN eed Com/‘modus, was thrown to be devoured by wild 
ren € partisans of Albinus were cut off, and the city was said 
teshi oating in blood. z 
: Ba a fine city of Chaloni’tis, the most southern province of 
tig, 7/28 Situated on the east side of the Tigris, opposite to 
eRe Parthian kings passed their winter: and their 
atana, the capital of Media. 
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A splendid triumphal arch was erected to commemorate } apartmení 
his success; it is still in a good state of preservation, and} this inten: 
is calculated to give us a high idea of the magnificence f | ended ac 
imperial Rome. dsiring h 
lim to th 
death, he 
ihe tribun 
partment 
urprise a 
mperor ] 
‘ehted uj 
tiends, pr 
ithe em 
tm there 
Esed. the 
fended. 
ht Carac 


was 
: ripi who Y 
7. During this interval Plau tian 


direct the affairs of Rome, began to oe return, 
the empire himself. Upon the emp ye which a 
ployed a tribune of the preetorian cohorts; © Caracal 
commander, to assassinate him and his son ~ is favor 
8. The tribune informed Severus Jigexc? 
treachery. He at first received the intel a 10 
probable story, and as the artifice of one : rst 
favourite’s fortune. However, he wos K f t 
permit the tribune to conduct Plau‘tian i 


nk 0 


1 Plau'tian, or Plautia'nus, was captain gewa 
possessed of vast power and riches. His (oye ificent 
the emperor’s, and his equipages far more Ee a) 
men paid court to him; and he frequently P 


highest rank, with ting Seve'rus. 
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morate | apartments to be a ‘testimony against himself. 9. With 
Mh "4 | ttis intent the tribune went and amused him with a pre- 
ence’, ded account of his killing the emperor and his son; 
desiring him, if he thought fit to see them dead, to go with 
lim to the palace. 10. As Plau’tian ardently desired their 
Heath, he readily gave credit to the relation, and, following 
te tribune, was conducted at midnight into the innermost 
datments of the palace. But what must have been his 
‘itprise and disappointment, when, instead of finding the 
pletor lying dead, as he expected, he beheld the room 
‘sited up with torches, and Severus surrounded by’ his 
“ends, prepared in array to receive him. 11. Being asked 
2 the emperor, with a stern countenance, what had brought 
ün there at that unseasonable time, he imgenuously con- 
{sed the whole, entreating forgiveness for what he had 
fended. 12. The emperor seemed inclined to pardon; 
fat Caracalla, his son, who from the earliest age showed 
i ‘tisposition to cruelty, ran him through the body with his 
‘ord. 
| 13. After this, Seve’rus spent a considerable time in 
[iting some cities in Italy, permitting none of his officers 
Jolt iP sell places of trust or dignity, and distributing justice 
With the strictest impartiality. He then undertook an ex- 
Edition into Britain, where the Romans were in danger of 
i ring destroyed, or compelled to fly the province. After 
Pointing his two sons, Caracal/la and Ge'ta, joint suc- 
Sors in the empire, and taking them with him, he landed 
J Britain, A.D. 208, to the great terror of such as had 
g Rn down his resentment. 14. Upon his progress into 


i i Me country, he left his son Ge’ta in the southern part of the 
Mi 


$ aa which had continued in obedience, and marched, 
e tis son Caracalla, against the Caledo’nians. 15. In 
wait tition, his army suffered prodigious hardships in : 
16 the enemy; they were obliged to hew their way 
ae le forests, to drain extensive marshes, and. 
ges over rapid rivers; so that he lost fifty thou- 
x 
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sand men by fatigue and sickness. 16. However, he sur; 
mounted these inconveniences with unremitting bravery, 
and prosecuted his successes with such vigour, that he 
compelled the enemy to beg for peace; which they did 
not obtain without the surrender of a considerable pag 
of their country. 17. It was then that, for its ng 
security, he built the famous wall, which still goes a 
his name, extending from Solway Frith on the west ih A 
German Ocean on the east. He did not long por... 
successes here, but died at York, in the gtk ‘ial 
of his age, after an active, though cruel reign % 
eighteen years. 
18. Caracal/la! and Ge’ta, his sons, vl 
Te as emperors by the army, began LO euor arrival # 
nae hatred to each other, even before their ong oo 
211. Rome. But this opposition W ‘one 
tinuance; for Caracalla, being resolved 3 
furiously entered: Ge/ta’s apartment, and, 
fians, slew him in his mother’s arms”. T mark iis 
19. Being thus sole emperor, he went on Donita at 
course with blood. Whatever was done bY 
Nero, fell short of this monster’ parbarities - 
20. His tyrannies at length excited t29 Mesopot? 
Macrinus, the commander of the forces in 
who employed one Martial, a man of 81°% $5, 
a centurion of the guards, to dispatch aaa poor AA 
ingly, as the emperor was riding OUt ong BP ims ? 1 q 


: i wW 
city called Carræ*, he happened to withdra p pani 


mately, uy 
his horse. 
ad arden 
he had b 
ad kille 
hardy att 
tis troop 
Youred to 
fer, soor 
What had 
and cut i 

23. Di 
tinued sis 
‘ldiers 4 


being acknowledged 
to] 


there wer 
as of no l as many 
to govern 24, T] 
followed bY E tw 


e 
1 7 z sequ 
Caracalla was merely a nickname, 19. COP aa 


introduced a kin ; called in the 
that name ence en os real name wid pe wo 
2 His murderer afterwards ordered that he ° 
a god. 1 
3 Being offended by t an/drians, ^ 
to the ost EEE eae of sex, age © S O spstruetéis 
was filled with carcasses, and the streets sa mpo? A f 
_ bodies: this was merely in revenge for comei noe 
published against him, t and dest 


~ 4 This place j the defeat 2 
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> SUL 
mately, upon a natural occasion, with only one page to hold 


his horse. This was the opportunity Mar‘tial had so long 
ad ardently desired: when, running to him hastily, as if 
le had been called, he stabbed the emperor in the back, 
nd killed him instantly. 22. Having performed this 
eet he, with apparent! unconcern, returned to 
op; but, retiring by insensible degrees, he endea- 
Youred to secure himself by flight. His companions, how- 
er, soon missing him, and the page giving information of 
That had been aone, he was pursued by the German horse, 
ind cut in pieces. 
i 23. During the reign of this execrable tyrant, which con- 
thued six years, the empire was every day declining ; the 
‘ldiers were entirely masters of every election ; and as 
{there were various armies in different parts, so there were 
|5 many interests opposed to each other. 
y 24, The soldiers, after remaining without an em- me 
leror two days, fixed upon Macrinus, who took all 4; D 
i }ssible methods to conceal his being privy to Cara- 217. 
\avia’s murder. The senate confirmed their choice shortly 


fiers and likewise that of his son Diadumenia‘nus, whom 
[te took as a partner in the empire. 25. Macri‘nus was 
‘ty-three years old when he entered upon the government. 
{He was of obscure parentage: some say by birth a Moor, 
v | "to, by the mere gradation of office, being made first pre- 
p | Et of the preetorian bands, was now, by treason and acci- 
dent, called to fill the throne. ` 

26. He was opposed by the intrigues of Mosa, 
Sandson Heliogab’alus ; and being conquered by some 
oe legions of his own army, he fled to Chalee'don’, 
Pr those who were sent in pursuit overtook Tin) and 
Hi A ae death, together with his son Diadumenia nus, 

Ea = vs reign of one year and two months. 
2l. The senate and citizens of Rome being 


very, 
at he 
y did 
; part 
better 
es by 
to the 
ve his 
h yes 
about 


and her 


obliged to 


: à ‘ 
Aci 3 j A 
“ity of Bithyn/ia, in Asia Minor, opposite to Constantinople. 
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3, By wha 
4 What w 
N Heliogab’alus ascended the throne at the age of i: ao 
.D. é : y «> 6, What w 

“O18. fourteen. His short life was a mixture of effemi i ow di; 

AE 2 A ried six wives ow Wa 

nacy, lust, and extravagance. 2S. He mem : me roe 
in the short space of four years, and divorce Fe, i Da Plat 
i hi ner witi » How did 

He was so fond of the sex, that he carried his ee shad [BWee a 
him to the senate-house, and demanded that she k È How did 
always be present when matters of importance ae | What we 
bated. He even went so far as to build a senate- Ù. Did he o 


là. Was it a 
: its, and lh. What f 
for women, appointing them suitable orders, habits, m 


U.C submit as usual, to the appointment of the army, 
971. 


E 9 t Who suce 
distinctions, of which his mother was made president. A yeter? 
They met several times ; all their debates turned E i IW ae the 
fashions of the day, and the different formalities R aie 4 ee 
at giving and receiving visits. To these follies S A hat fy What was 
cruelty and boundless prodigality ; he used to z A 5 y i ae 
Such dishes as were cheaply obtained were scarce y what B by whom 
eating. It is even said that he attempted to fore ae è ane 3 a 
was to happen, by inspecting the entrails of A o 4 Didihey 
and that he chose the most beautiful youths taroko } What was 


Italy to be slain for 


that horrid purpose. 
20. However, 


his soldiers mutinying, a ‘i 
with them, they followed him to his palace, P fo 
from apartment to apartment, till at last he was 


ual i 


g was now us 
uing him 
und cone 


then? 
: 5 : d i ton d 
cealed in a privy. Having dragged pee Be I kno 
through the streets, with the most bitter 1 squeeze va ae 
> ; to f ho 
dispatched him, they attempted once more , effecting ta { Muff 
Pampered bod} into a privy ; but not easily a ne Disba 
they threw it into the Tiber, with heavy pee a was ; $ And 
5 3 F 4 jal. eo 
might afterwards find it, or give ıt burial ta teenth y F Aay i 
. a 7 A 
ignominious death of H eliogab’alus, in the st vie 
of his age, after a detestable reign of four ye? 


Questions for Examination. 


k Who succeeded Didius Julianus? 3 
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7 3. By what means did he strénethen hi ver? 
Y 4 What were his first acts? °? HE POERA 
0 


5 To whom did he commit the government in his absence ? 
nis, & What were his exploits? 


î. How did Plautian conduct himself in his important post ? 


es OW Was this treachery discovered ? 
I], | How was this effected ? 
th if Did Plautian fall into the snare ? 
| How did he act on the occasion ? 
ld ~ Was he pardoned ? 
be na did Severus next employ himself ? 

Ree were his first measures in Britain? 
e fg D it a difficult campaign? 
A Hi R he overcome these difficulties? ` ’ 

Ik at famous work did he execute, and where did he die ? 
9, t Who succeeded him, and how did the two emperors regard each } 
he ky other ? r 

s Vhat was the conduct of Caracalla on thus becoming sole emperor ? 
ed |," Were these cruelties tamely suffered ? 
l 5 Pow was this effected 2 
a Jid the assassin escape ? 1 i oi ge 
at iy What was the state of the empire during this reign ? 
ih Is i fho succeeded Caracalla ? 

i ho was Macrinus ? 
at fe PY whom was he opposed, and what was his fate ? 
f Ie ‘ow did Heliogabalus govern? 

1} “* Give a few instances of his folly? 
at ‘Dia they enter into his views, and of what farther follies and vices 


| was he guilty ? f 
th What was his end? i 


SECTION III. 


I know that there are angry spirits 

And turbulent mutterers of stifled treason 

Who lurk in narrow places, and walk out 

Muffled, to whisper curses in the night; 

Disbanded soldiers, discontented ruftians, 

And desperate libertines who brawlin taverns, Byron. 


lon, s, flattery. 19, Mutineers, s. rebels, seditious fol- 
thes, ©, s. the art of making sta- diers. 
OMe ty 21. Foment/ed, v. encouraged. | 
4 Milete Y, s. proportion. Note. Ver’sed, part. instructed, skilful. 


letateg, p Oust, strong. 


Deference, s. respect. 
1v. changed, estranged. 


z <4 . . 
“AB‘ALUS was succeed 2d by Alexander, his cousin- 
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german’, who, being declared emperor without opposition, 


pee the senate with their usual adulation, were for con- a a 

N D. ferring new titles upon him: but he modestly de- se 
222, clined them all. 2. To the most rigid justice he This extra 
added the greatest humanity. He loved the good, and alar 

Was a severe reprover of the lewd and infamous. His ac- king the 
complishments were equal to his virtues. He was an ex- awed his { 
cellent mathematician, geometrician, and musician; he was tsonal c 
equally skilful in painting and sculpture ; and in poetry! fous ofthe 
of his time could equal him. In short, such were wain incre 
talents, and such the solidity of his judgment, that though ‘the Rom 
but sixteeh years of age, he was considered equal in wis- b Pret et 
dom to a sage old man?. Upar tman, we 
3. About the thirteenth year of his reign the a Ad strena 
Germans, and other northern nations, began to pour DA Fnarkable 
in immense swarms upon the more southern paree ‘son, H 
empire. They passed the Rhine and the Danube wit cong W; and 1 
fury, that all Italy was thrown into the most oxen his TEG as 
e ild strike 


Sternation, 4, The emperor, ever ready to eara he |, 
Person for the safety of his people, made what Bh hell 
could, and went in person to stem the torrent ; Pn Hesse 
Speedily effected, Tt was in the course of Jus Ft 
against the enemy that he was cut off by 2 ™ UY 


ar 0 Wy 
° $ ‘nth ye $ | 
his own soldiers, He died in the twenty-™? „nd nin? 
i A 4 ars 4 
ME age, after a prosperous reign of thirteen y“ 
lays? 


«ters: 
VA t thers OFS hos? 
2 To cone ally applied to the children of brother en, be 


Jone 
sixteen senmpsate for the inexperience of extreme Yi ity, he ph 
versed i senators for hig council, all men of ede acted i 
likewise taone affairs, by whose advice he constanty "aia, 3 
Ikewise the utm eae Nia Mami” spe 

Ost deference to his mother Ju es 


grandmother Mæ'sa tanding, 


ders 
and honour, Alexan ott Women of great un 


$ est ] 
ander was considered one of the having 


, against him, and after 
‘in triumph. Soon aft 


oug” 
ander 
Tea Haridwar 
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EMPIRE OF ROME. 458 


ion P 
ol K The tumults occasioned by the death of Alexander 
des (eng appeased, ‘Max’imin, who had been the chief U.C. 
bs Fomoter of the sedition, was chosen emperor. 6. ns 
a Is extraordinary man, whose character deserves a 235+. 
ae ae attention, was born of very obscure parentage, 
E a the son of a poor herdsman of Thrace’. He fol- 
vase ed his father’s humble profession, and had exercised his 
re ane courage against the robbers who infested that 
his ie country in which he lived. Soon after, his am- 
gh Rie nite he left his poor employment, and enlisted 
js- |, ‘Oman army, where he soon became remarkable for 
< Seat strength, discipline, and courage. 7. This gigan- 
ne! a we are told, was eight feet and a half high: he 
i È strength corresponding to his size, being not more 
he ja abie for the magnitude than the symmeiry of his 
ch 8 His wife’s bracelet usually served him for a thumb 
rp 8s and his strength was so great, that he was able to 
jj w a carriage which two oxen could not move. He 
he fala strike gut the teeth of a horse with a blow of his: 
he |, and break its thigh with a kick. 8. His diet was as 


}*raordinary as his endowments: he generally ate forty 
ig ag weight of flesh every day, and dranke ai gallons 
of hl without committing any debauch in eer 9. 
| ith a frame so athletic, he was possessed of a mind un- 
tuted in danger, and neither fearing nor regarding any 
1". 10. The first time he was made known to the em- 
jor Seve'rus, was while he was celebrating games on the 


| th-day of his son Ge’ta. He overcame sixteen in run- 


c5 


{ 


iia. Hearing that Ovin'ius Camil/lus was making interest to raise 
l Won He the empire, he sent for him, thanked him for offering to tale 
at 80 great a burthen, styled him his colleague, offered himt he 
Set of the army, and took him with him on an expedition. They 
out together on foot, but Camillus soon growing fatigued, was 
nee, horse, and afterwardsachariot: ashamed of conspiring against 
iny °' Such magnanimity, he resigned all pretensions to sove- 
Petty, and 5 ty, sign pi 
y T Ee Ycturned to his former private station. 
inc an extefisive province of ancient Greece, 
n Turkey. 
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ning, one after the other; he then kept up with the em- Sat last hi 
peror on horseback ; and having fatigued him in the course, rigue, and 
he was opposed to seven of the most active soldiers, and inate th 
overcame them with the greatest ease. 11. These extra- 
ordinary exploits caused him to be particularly noticed ; 
he had been taken into the emperor’s body guard, and by 
the usual gradation of preferment came to be the chief com- 
mander, In this situation he had been equally remarkable 
for his simplicity, discipline, and virtue ; but, upon coming 
to the empire, was found to be one of the greatest monstes 
of cruelty that ever disgraced power ; fearful of nothing 
himself, he seemed to sport with the terrors of all mar- 
kind?. 

12. However, his cruelties did not retard 
operations, which were carried on with a spirit becom 
a better monarch, He overthrew the Germans in oe Ly 
battles, wasted all their country with fire and sword i 
four hundred miles together, and formed a resolution 
subduing all the northern nations, as far as the ocean af 
In these expeditions, in order to attach the solder af fliers, wl 
firmly to him, he increased their pay : and in evel) anest Ficir palac 
of the camp, he himself took as much pains a5 then 
Sentinel in his army, showing incredible courage 


and 25° 
. was 
2a nflict i 
e In every engagement, where the ss destroy” i 
ho’ PEE A . erson al 4 
' ttest Max’imin was seen fighting in perso dian, bê con 
ing all before him ; for, being bred a pa h while 

sidered it his d on su 
uty t a comm | 

he commanded # a the Jiggs with 
TR a general. alienat? | i battle by i 
14, In the meantime, his cruelties had 5° vere sereh i Bovernc 
minds of his subjects, that several conspiracies w coed upie’n: 
aimed against him ?, None of them, however 


his military 
ming 


“ty merit 
ea for hi 
aa toth 
i a tntione 
Ja Epit’ol 
lier Cay 
Dle at R 


Jupiter, 


Peal 
15> 
«24 hat bee any 
r 1 So ashamed was he of the meanness of his origin 5, i 
iye privately put to death all those who knew his p the wor atl 4 
ous family; a sure way to reveal it more effectually Gordie than 


À 7 
* OF these, the most formidable was that of tho two ele me 


and son; who afte Grea GFA Kaparidlaliedtion Haridwar 


res 
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Hat last his own soldiers, long harassed by famine and 


em- 
IIe, gne, and hearing of revolts on every side, resolved to 
and minate their calamities by the tyrant’s death. 15. His 
tra- pet strength, and his being always armed, at first deterred 
ned Ee from assassinating him : but at length the soldiers, 
lby fingmade his guards accomplices in their designs, set 
om- him, while he slept at noon in his tent, and without 
able Mosition, slew both him and his son, whom he had made 
ning |S partner in the empire. 16. Thus died this most re- 
sters fWkable man, after an usurpation of about three years, 
hing [the sixty-fifth year of his age- His assiduity when in 
an- fumble station, and his cruelty when in power, serve 


virtues are fitted 


he 
evince, that there are some men whose 
niy show them- 


b i 
obscurity ; as there are others who ° 
ted station. 

his body thrown to 


tary 


. | . 
ring fes great when placed in an exal 


eral |17. The tyrant being dead, and 

for Pgs and birds of prey, Pupie’nus * and Balbie’- wee 

1 of “5, who had usurped the imperial purple, con- A. D. 
238. 


‘ited for some time emperors, without opposition. 
l But, differing between themselves, the preetorian 

who were the enemies of both, set upon them in | 
hen their guards were amused 
s?, and dragging them 


13. 
ore 


uty 


est 


ildiers, 
Reir palace, at a time w 


as- Mith seeing the Capitoline game 
fiom the palace towards the camp, slew them both, leaving 
dreadful instance of | 


Their dead bodies in the street, as a 


y G8 
} "Successful ambition. 


| 19, In the midst of this sedi 


was 


oy” 

oe 

ile tion, as the mutineers were | 

ine ; } 

Vin a with the entire approbation of the senate and people, were slain ) 

EN tle by the troops of Maximin (who were commanded by Capel'- i 

2 Neues of Mauritania), near Carthage, in Africa. 

tony Pie'nus was of low birth, the son ofa blacksmith, but of extraor- 

j ie pont Balbienus, of an illustrious family : the former was cele- 

hosen ea his military, the latter for his political talents. They were 

3 fier the empire by the senate, but were soon afterwards killed, 

Gs aned in the text. 

Apii ave oline games were those which were celebrated in honour of 

eee tus, who was so named from Capito/lium, a superb 

lupiter ome, situated on the Tarpeian Rock, which was dedicated 

Piter, 
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U.C. proceeding along, they by accident met Gordian, it How lo 
, p_ the grandson of him who was slain in Africa: him f}, „his c 
A.D. _ 1 Who ne 
238. they declared emperor on the spot. 20. This {it What w 
prince was but sixteen years old when he began to reign, a ee 
but his virtues seemed to compensate for his want of fi. Was his 


. . . . . =f 2 i i 
experience. His principal aims were to unite the oppo- Lish 
sing members of government, and to reconcile the soldiers 
and citizens to each other. 21. The army, however 
began as usual to murmur; and their complaints were 
artfully fomented by Philip, an Arabian, who was Pr 

A . crs, 
torian prefect, and aspired to the sovereignty. ne wl 
thus proceeded from bad to worse. 22. Philip was i W 
A cm- 
first made equal to Gordian in the command of the ver o! 
iy . ii 
pire; shortly after he was invested with the sole ie his To 
and at length, finding himself capable of Dern ae A 
long medi i is order siai 
E meditated cruelty, Gordian was by his © essful reigt {ltup/tions, 
à z 5. d sca'de 
of wenty-second year of his age, after a suce eee 
nearly six years}, pete 
Questions for Examination. ee 
r 
a Who Succeeded Heliogabalus ? ‘tunate ¢ 
2. What was his characte. ? he ar 
x as his reign peaceable ? RG 
5. Who K sexander act on the occasion ? *y of six 
A CC: 
E Who. was “A Ponden order to 
; Describe his person. “sians, s 
9, wat farther distinguished him? “er, the a 
10, ae his mind proportioned to his body? Nd sorts 
1 B ow did he attract the notice of Severus? 1 Settin, 
12 a meee Means did he attain rank in the army > OW cut ¢ 
a K Be © equally a terror to his foreign enemies * soldiers 1 the 
14, Ta means did he gain the confidence of BIS S iocts? under 
15. Hey ai had his cruelties on the minds of bS Tar of hi 
id they accomplish their purpose ? i 
£ an omy et 
* Two years ; sore of the ROMA agati 
E ars preceding this t, the frontiers ° ance “Goll! 
ne RAT aor Sapor, king of Persia, when Gor E ed mo 
Cs ean having, in his way through Illyria, r, and reto gai 
ral caer aoe he gained a great victory over 5 apa cam aig 
les. Iry; A ; ess a 
e Persians 308 his return from this eel he 5 


S, in 244, ¢ i ted 
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dian, Ih How long did he reign, and what inference may be drawn from 
hin 4 aa conduct ? 
fle ‘ho next mounted the imperial throne? 
This ht What was their end? 3 i 
eign, p Who succeeded Pupienus and Balbienus ? 
tof iW lat were the character and views of this prince ? 
A ie his administration approved of by all? 
ppo- f~ id Philip accomplish his ambitious designs ? 


diers 

evel, 

were SECTION IV. 

Be U. C. 996.—A. D. 243. 

ngs What rein can hold licentious wickedness, 


s at When down the hill he holds his fierce career? 
We may as bootless spend our vain command 


cm- A à < Ls 
Upon th’ enraged soldiers in their spoil, 

wets Or send pretepts to th’ Leviathan 
. his To come ashore. SHAKSPEARE. 
1, iD Stacscceeeeconoeee 

. i ; a 
egt |; Irup'tions, s. inroads, invasions. 13. At/titude, s. posture. 

‘Ambusca/de, s. an ambush, or secret | 21. Grada'tion, s. regular progress; an 
Place in which men conceal them- advance step by step. 


Selves for the purpose of falling on 
an enemy by surprise. 


|. Prin having thus murdered his benefactor, was so 
bttunate as to be immediately acknowledged emperor by . 
the army. Upon his exaltation he associated his son, a 
i y of six years of age, as his partner in the empire; and, | 
‘order to secure his power at home, made peace with the 
%sians, and marched his army towards Rome. 2. How- g 
i ver, the army revolting in favour of De'cius, his general, 4 
Ra Setting violently upon him, one of his sentinels at a 
f OW cut off his head, or rather cleft it asunder, separating 
nce jaw from the upper. He died in the forty-fifth 
“of his age, after a reign of about five years È. 


jit? Ue 

nA agai the Arabian was the son of a chief of banditti. He com- 

p Rome Kee Mesopotamia: and, with a view of expediting his journey to 

k, th ay € gave it up to the Persians. He celebrated the secular games ' 
a ded wenificence exceeding all that had been seen before. De'cius i 


s Soldierg Onia, where Philip was defeated and killed by his. 


x6 
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8. De’cius was universally acknowledged as his succes- sya pestil 
TG sor, His activity and wisdom seemed, in some frer every 
in, measure, to stop the hastening decline of the meral yea 

248, Roman empire. The senate seemed to think so [iy war, W 
highly of his merits, that they voted him not inferior to fii genera 
Trajan; and indeed he appeared in every instance to con- fie Goths, 
sult their dignity, and the welfare of all the inferior ranks my, 9, 
of people. 4. But no virtues could now prevent the ap- fitoxication 
proaching downfal of the state; the obstinate disputes ferons riy: 


between the Pagans and the Christians within the empires Enilia’nu: 

and the unceasing irruptions of barbarous nations F [erited, an 

without, enfeebled it beyond the power of remedy- 5. A ition of p 

was killed in an ambuscade of the enemy, in the A i age, al 
d si: 


ears an tonths, in 


year of his age, after a short reign of two y 
ities, 


months 1, had 
6. Gallus, who had betrayed the Roman army; | 10. The 


ror a 
‘a address enough to get himself declared anp Pmilia/nu: 
>. ed the defeat: ™% iie Alps 


A.p, >Y that part of it which surviv reign’, 
201. was forty-five years old when he began v9 nae, 
and was descended from an honourable family 1 peace 
T. He was the first who bought a dishonourable cers 
from the enemies of the state, agreeing tO pay a Fas 
derable annual tribute to the Goths, whom it was A sei 
to repress, He was regardless of every national aa 
and was lost in Revauctery and sensuality. ie prong 
Were allowed a power of persecuting the Christians edel 


“us rere 5 
all parts of the state, 8, These calamities ¥°*° 


pol 


1 
as here © 


1 ii r respects: e 
Though Decius was in othe spects, f 
tor of th {eaths 


fet VS prince, he was a furious persecu el d 
ousands of whom were tortured and put to oke an 0 
numbers betook the: oe men © 
procaine Tather to dwell among wild beasts, than he ur 
ivested themselves of reason and humanity. The disho™® 
* He took his son Valu’sian as his associate- y 
peace which he made with the Goths was soon DYOS orsianS om 
and about the same time, Sapor, the king of the “7, was fi e 
“ecopotalmia and Syria, and conquered Arment’ i ys wer 


. : a ie 
Not seeming to notice these inyasions, that his sold 


rated at his i i im with bi y 
at his indolence, gna Jilles} RYRgHi ie Reston, Haridwar 
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EMPIKE OF ROME. 

cs- ; : 

a ia pestilence from Heaven, that seemed to have spread 
ni ; 5 

a tt every part of the earth, and continued raging for 
iveral y i 

$0 a ame in an unheard-of manner; as well as by a 
dril war, whi 

E ; war, which followed shortly after between Gallus and 
s ane š a À 

w i general Æmilia’'nus, who, having gained a victory over 
p 7 A p a 

ihe Goths, was proclaimed emperor by his conquering 


p: 9. Gallus, hearing this, soon roused from the 
Moxications of pleasure, and prepared to oppose his dan- 
Sous rival: but both he and his son were slain by 
Anilia’nus, in a battle fought in Meesia. His death was 


OM fon 

He ae and his vices were such as to deserve the detes- 

oth tion of posterity. He died in the forty-seventh year of 

six y age, after an unhappy reign of two years and four 

Nonths, in which the empire suffered inexpressible cala- 

i ities, x 

adl - 

‘a D The senate refused to acknowledge the claims of 
he Žmilia/nus!; and an army that was stationed near ne 


A : Alps chose Vale/rian 2, who was their com- 4 p, 
ender, to succeed to the throne. 11. He set 253. 
tout reforming the state with a spirit that seemed to mark 
}' good and vigorous mind. But reformation was now 
own almost impracticable. 12. The Persians under their 
{ing Sapor, invading Sy’ria, took the unfortunate Valerian 


{Misoner®, as he was making preparations to oppose them ; 


Ad the indignities as well as the cruelties, which were 
thus fallen into the 


Mactised upon this unhappy monarch, 
i ands of his enemies, are almost incredible. 13. Sapor, 


d 1 
a j Mee was slain by his own troops, after a short reign of three or 
at ie ths, as he was marching against Vale'rian, who had been 
15) slaimed emperor in Rhe'tia. ‘ 
al | Iter ale'rian was of an illustrious family, and adored by all ranks for his 
aga ee prudence, modesty, and extraordinary accomplishments. He 
ye ag friend to virtue, and an enemy to all wickedness and tyranny: 
o Nri say that this disaster was occasioned by the treachery of one 
E Ee a celebrated magician, who persuaded Valerian to engage 
His] Mevaito ntageous ground; others affirm that, after his defeat, being 
e | ealed upon to confer in person with Sapor, he was by that 


“ach 
“ther, ; A Saa 
cus prince seized and carried into Persia. 
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we are told, used him as a footstool for mounting his horse; fen taken 
he added the bitterness of ridicule to his insults, and fëpedition | 
usually observed, that an attitude like that to which Vale’- 
rian was reduced, was the best statue that could be erected 
in honour of his victory. 14. This horrid life of insult 
and sufferance continued for seven years ; and was, at 
length, terminated by the cruel Persian commanding his 
prisoner’s eyes to be plucked out, and afterwards causing 
him to be flayed alive’. 
15. When Valerian was taken prisoner, G 
ve son, promising to revenge the insult, W ma 
A.p, emperor, being then about forty-one years A fhi 
259. However, it was soon discovered that he B r fi i ue 
rather the splendours than the toils of empire ; for, we, K 
having overthrown Ingen’uus, who had assumed the tit » Upo: 


i% t and eq by a 
emperor, he a i with conquest - i 
ee Been oe fatigued’ 6. At this time, [*Commar 


gave himself up to ease and luxury’. 16. with | predece 
no less than thirty pretenders were seen con 21.° 
each other for the dominion of the state, an 
calamities of civil war to the rest of the misfort jstory f 
_ devoted empire. These are usually mentioned | venera 
by the name of the thirty tyrants. ion sensible 
calamity, Galie'nus, though at first seemingly $ Ù amazi 
was at length obliged for his own security on : hich hal fy of th 
and led an army to besiege the city of Mea 


alie‘nus, his 
as choset 


tending 


® 

ker 
o 
= 


| That he was flayed, and his skin, dressed, dy° 
a monument of the Persian monarch’s triumph, 38 
torians; but that he was flayed alive, rests mer? 
Aga'thias, who is contradicted by all the rest. „g from the 
* The cruelty of his disposition may be inferred OY your Fe 
letter to one of his officers: « I shall not be satisfie and mis 165 p 
to death only such as have borne arms against Meg] the Mho l 
fallen in the field; you must, in every city. P 
and young; spare none who have wished Í er 2 ou 
spoken ill of me, the son of Vale'rian, the ate do ee g5" 
vinces. Tear, kill, and cut in pieces witl 
See who have written to you with my OW 
well obeyed. 
à * A considerable city of Italy, now forming & n 
ominions, CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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tan taken by one of the thirty usurping tyrants. In this 
pedition he was slain by his own soldiers: Mar'tian, one 
jis generals, having conspired against him. 

18. Flavius Clau’dius being nominated to succeed, was 
lly accepted by all orders of the state, and rae 
Dae confirmed by the senate and the people. AT 
E e was a man of great valour and conduct, 268. 
aog performed the most excellent services against the 
ahs, who had long continued to make irruptions into 
“= empire; but after a great victory over that barbarous 
ple’, he was seized with the pestilential fever at Ser- 
min Panno’nia, of which he died, to the great regret 
f his subjects, and the irreparable loss of the Roman 
pire, i 
20. Upon the death of Clau‘dius, Aure’lian was acknow- 
Heed by all the states of the empire, and assumed Ta 
; command with a greater share of power than 4, D 
3 predecessors had enjoyed for a long time be- 270. 
(tt, 21. This active monarch was of mean and obscure 


Veentage in Dacia, and about fifty-five years old at the 
fte of his coming to the throne”. He had spent the early 


Jkt of his life in the army, and had risen through all the 
dations of military rank. He was of unshaken courage 
tl amazing strength. He, in one engagement, killed 
{ry of the enemy with his own hand; and at different 


“pes above nine hundred. In short, his valour and ex- 


tition were such, that he was compared to Julius Cæsar; 
Re in fact, only wanted mildness and clemency to be 
.Y way his equal. 22. Among those who were com- 


} ed to submit to his power, was the famous Zeno’bia, 


ji ‘en of Palmyra, He subdued her country, destroyed her 


a ly. 
AN 
; oye 4 comparatively small body of men, he defeated and destroyed 


ay 
Pete, the barbarians; and for this memorable victory the emperor 
| At homame of Gothi/cus. 

fe of pee of his being chosen emperor, he was general of the 
es hrace and lyriia. 
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city and took her prisoner’. Longi/nus, the celebrated 
critic, who was secretary to the queen, was by Aure'lian’s 
order put to death. Zeno’bia was reserved to grace his 
triumph; and afterwards was allotted such lands, and 
such an income, as served to maintain her in almost 
her former splendour. 23. But the emperor's severities 
were at last the cause of his own destruction. Mnes'theus, 
his principal secretary, having been threatened by him, for 
some fault which he had committed, formed a conspiracy 
against him, and as the emperor passed, with a small 
guard, from Ura’clea, in Thrace, towards Byzantium 5 k 
conspirators set upon him at once and slew him, m a 
sixtieth year of his age, after a very active reign of almo 
five years. í 


: Ta’ } 
24. After some time? the senate made choice of -€ 


: $ yay ambi- 
U.C. citus, a man of great merit, and n° Wes sam 
1028. 8 d him, pemg 


A.p, tous of the honours that were offers 25. A Teig’ 
275. at that time seventy-five years old. =?" 
begun with much moderation and justice, only ¥ 


1 
ee „s put after © 
tinuance to have made his subjects happy * : f a fever in 


Did Phili 


: . . W is 

Joying the empire about six months, he died F who he Ea 
his march to oppose the Persians and Scyth a a this Bes per 
j i : 96. Dunis ; What wa 
invaded the eastern parts of the empire. 26 a larg’ | Who suc 


i Wiat wa 
{e What fa: 
Pe What ef 


d a 
5 5 gsesse! y 
hort period, the senate seemed to have P° times “i 


. i i 5 il 
share of authority, and the historians of th thus willis 
liberal of their praises to such emperors 4 og 
to divide their power. 


27. Upon the death of Ta’citus, bis °S. , p 
upon himself the tifle of emperor, jn Gilt o desp 
twice defeated by Probus, he killed himself 3g off 
when the whole army, as if by common cone then 
that Pro’bus é should pe emperor. 28. He was 


i Aces 
1 This was but an ungrateful return for the orori 

Odenatus, had rendered the empire; who for h jmp 

siens; had been associated with Galie'nus in the ed C9 

2 Byzantium a noble city of Thrace, now © 

> The interremancuralaikKamaenddttecti i 

_ * A native of Panno/nia, 3 hes soe 


Digiti A 
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ited ryears old = 

nn eo was born of noble parentage, and bred a 
ler, ne i 
n He began early to distinguish himself for his 


his Sili 
ipine and v whee 

and bed th nd valour: being frequently the first man that 

E. 3 ; walls, or that burst into the enemy’s camp. He 
Sequi | ay : : 

ities Ta ly remarkable for single combat, and for having 
; : 

eus, irit e lives of many eminent citizens. Nor were his 

7 

ior a a courage when elected to the empire less ap- 

ie : 5 " À 

racy fidu a in his private station. 29. Every year now 

x ‘due ws : > 

mall fe ed new calamities to the state: and fresh irruptions 

e very side t 3 a 

the be ry side threatened universal desolation. Perhaps at 

3 REFE 

the mes no abilities, except those of Pro’bus, were capable 
opposi ; k 5 : 

most ong such`united invasions. 30. However, 1n the 
i is own mutinous soldiers, taking their opportunity, 

Tale a was marching into Greece, seized and slew him, after 

abi reigned six years and four months with general ap- 

m | ation", He was succeeded by Ca’rus. 

being ; 

reign 

con- : T: 

pe Questions for Examination. 

. ell” 

-er In Did Philip succeed without opposition ? 

J }Was his reign of long duration ? 

y had R What was the character of Decius? 

to its former grandeur? 


7 
„this Dia he restore the empire 
What was his end? 
Who succeeded him ? 
fi Whar was his character 
a Mi Triar farther calamities 
. EG effect had this news © 
i mg succeeded Gallus? 
hat were his first acts an 


2 
distinguished this re 
n Gallus? 


ien? 
ign: 


d their effects ? 


rook RW 
g: W, Mint disaster befel him? 
pein js Was he treated in captivity ? 
sp ; S he long survive this cruelty ? 
at ‘ho succeeded him ? 
1 8 M yis Galienus the only pretender to the throne? 
ptt n hat measures did Galienus adopt on this? 


2 per X uy was every where victorious, and Vara'nes II. king of Persia, 
the at terrified by his triumph over the Sarmatians, 10 Illyria, 
T re au in person to meet him, and ask for peace Probus having 

‘tranquillity to his empire, paid particular attention to agricul 


1 Wl 
e a ; ‘i 
Xen he was taken off, as mentioned in the text. 
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18. Who succeeded Galienus ? 

19. What were his character and end? 

20. Who succeeded Claudius ? 

21. Who was Aurelian? 

22. Over whom did he triumph ? 

23. What occasioned his destruction ? 

24. Who succeeded Aurelian? 

25. Did he govern well ?> 

26. What distinguished his reign? 

27. Who succeeded Tacitus ? 

28. What were the qualifications of Probus? A 
What was the state of the empire at this time? 

30. What was the end of Probus ? 


killed, 


SECTION Y. 


U. C. 1035.—A. D. 282. 


Forbid it, gods! when barbarous Scythians a 
From their cold north to prop declining Rome 
That I should see her fall, and sit secure at h Lucas: 


wornrerocesornre 


ded. r 
ed, defiled Bat ‘fled, v. conten’ ria, eat 
ı a. not to be com- | 16. Sub‘lunary, 4 but 


z . sho 
Ejacula’tions, $ al 
4, Mercenary, a. acti 3 TASR A ho for 
an, Yy G, acti rayer: svjners W! 
t, Saga'city, Aim anie. 17. PREEN s aa the 
8. Inacees’sibleamot te pe ap] roached future even 5 aerificet 
9. Perseve'r ce, s, steadinezs in pur- of the ee Jucky: 
„pose, Inauspi/cious, % | aly- 
13, Dispar'ity, 5 inequality, 18. Celes’tial, a- heave 


e 
o the decease? 


al 


3 Ae Carus, who was prætorian prefect t 
ù  peror, was chosen by the army to succee A 
j Strengthen h s two 50 
and Nu 


ge 
i ` course 
virtues, his modesty; and nish e 


object of Carus was to P ‘lity: 
A = »and procure public trand™ ig so” 
West, 


Digitized by Aya Samal Fenmdaien Cnanmei and eGanggtri, 
Killed, and twenty thousand prisoners. Soon after 
a pee ae and recovered ; Mesopotamia. 
Eo econ gang of Persia, advancing) against him, 
Eo , and lost Ctesiphon, his capital. This con- 
Pe ie the surname of Per’sicus; but he had 
à E a ong, when he was struck dead by lightning, 
me vith many of his attendants, after a reign of 
a sixteen months. Upon the death of Ca’rus, the im- 
al Power devolved on his sons Cari/nus and Nume‘zian, 
‘reigned jointly. In the first year of their accession, 
mg made peace with the Persians, Cari/nus advanced 
ze Julian, who had caused himself to be proclaimed 
Í Vene'tia 1 and whom he defeated; when he returned 
tinto Gaul. 
| Carinus was at this time in Gaul, but Nume’rian, 
ger son, who accompanied his father in his expedition, 
inconsolable for his death, and brought such a disorder 
Mhis eyes, with weeping, that he was obliged to be 
i fed along with the army, shut up in a close litter. 4. 
peculiarity of his situation, after some time, excited the 
ition of A’per, his father-in-law, who supposed that he 
fd now without any great danger, aim at the empire 
Pear. He therefore hired a mercenary villain to murder 
emperor in his litter ; and, the better to conceal the 
$ gave out that he was still alive, but unable to endure 
j ts wight. 5. The offensive smell, however, of the body, 
s jy sth discovered the treachery, and excited an univer- 
|, “roar throughout the whole army. 6. In the midst of 
limult, Diocle’sian, one of the most noted commanders 
Is time, was chosen emperor, and with his own hand 
Aper; having thus, as it is said, fulfilled a prophecy, 
Je'sian should be emperor after he had slain a 


the 


iocle’et 5 : 
locle’sian was a person of mean pirth ; he received 


` 
alled Venice. 2 Aper signifies a boar. 
p. 5 
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U.C. his name from Dio’clea!, the town in which he was 

wie born, and was about forty years old when he was 

284. elected to the empire*. He owed his exaltation 
entirely to his merit, having passed through all the grada- 
tions of office, with sagacily, courage, and success. 

8. In his time, the northern hive, as it was called, pow 
down its swarms of barbarians upon the Roman empire $ 
Ever at war with the Romans, they issued forth whenever 
that army that was to repress their invasions was called 
away ; and, upon its return, they as suddenly withdrew 


mer in th 


li 


red 


z £ y ae ‘hich 
into their cold, barren, and inaccessible retreats, k. 
themselves alone could endure. 9. In this pin ‘di 
: A : 100 uadh h 
Scythians, Goths, Sarmatians, Ala’ni, Car si, and a ness of h 
d 


SENT 5 aa very 
came down in incredible numbers, while every 


A „severance 
seemed but to increase their strength and pe a in the 
10. After gaining many victories over theses an 4 is 

i kit ‘ial 
midst of his triumphs, Diocle’sian and Maximat s 


1 A town i Ja 
on th ! the easter 
of Ventice, e coast of Dalma’tia, on 
2 s 7 i 
510 çan nus, on hearing of his brother's death, ania 
ae hastened from Gaul to oppose the usurper, mace 
kill at à general engagement; but, while pursuing 
led by his own soldiers. 
pose account of the numerous enemies whic 
tw S every side, he made Maxim/ian his asso¢ 
Rates colleagues, Constan/tius Chlo/rus gn 4 
Sian went into Egypt, against the tyrant 
5 psec 
geteated and took prisoner.’ In 303, he began to perse 
the a and his great cruelty against them has 
yi pee acon of unbounded tyranny and ins 
«30. mian was of mean ex jon, and o. 
p! a ean extraction, 3 
To ae » buta valiant, experienced, and trusty comi 
his Ae TA Why Diocle’sian chose him for his 
dued ROIT in sovereign power, he went in ; 
wards he AW Baudi, a faction of peasants, whore 
In 297 ie made War against the Burgun/dians, ae ibys 
497 he went into Afric d reduced five towns °. vray, 
sian and Maximfia ca, and re st of } 
thi ximfian abdicated the throne the S" y, whi 
i ae not done willingly, but to avoid a civil we N 
ene v Galie’nus, if niei Diocle’sian a ‘ 
Srde alena, now Spalaʻto, where he amused bi sampire 
as Daxim'ian after his death, resumed te sce 
great glony OxenGureked Kangiakirggsh Haridwar 


o 

-an had t0 

h Diocle'sian 992, l 
AER a SiD 


andet, a 
& 
leagu 

col fw 


tolGan 


and” E 
ul a 
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EMPIRE OF ROME. goer eGangphi, 


e was ; 

ner in i eer ae É 

vas fin the empire, surprised the world by resigning their 
aties o ; Re $ 

aA n the same day, and both retiring into private 


“ons, 11. In this manner Diocle’sian lived some time, 
a length died either by poison or madness, but by 
“th of them is uncertain. His reign of twenty years was 
wand useful; and his authority, which was tinctured 
severity, was adapted to the depraved state of morals 


rada- 


oured 
pire’. 


never ja 

called A time. 

s ? . . 

drew | Upon the resignation of the two emperors, the two 

which ‘tts, whom they had before chosen, were ae 
Ode 


‘sally acknowledged as their successors, A.D. 
Rely, Constan‘tinus Chlo’rus, so called from the 304. 
Tess of his complexion, 2 man virtuous, valiant, and 
tiful; and Gale’rius 1, who was brave, but brutal, in- 
13. As there was such a disparity 


inent, and cruel. 
coming into full 


teir tempers, they readily agreed, upon 
tt, to divide the empire. Constan’tius was appointed 
‘Nyern the western parts, and died at York, in Britain, 
| 306, appointing Con’stantine, his son, as his succes- 
Galerius was seized with a very extraordinary dis- 
dit, which baffled the skill of his physicians, and carried 


‘hoff, | 


W. Con’stantine, afterwards surnamed the Great, had 
t competitors at first for the throne. Among vgs 


i} 

| 

st was Maxen’tius, who was at that time in A.D. | 
sion of Rome, and a stedfast assertor of 311. | 
nism. 15. It was in Constantine’s march against that | 
Der, we are told, that he was converted to Christianity, | 
. Very extraordinary appearance. 16. One evening, | 
Fay being on its march towards Rome, Con’stantine | 
ŝtantine, his colleague, he was arrested, condemned, and no- | 
when he strangled himself 


His body was 
e last 


ft hi b 
t him but to choose his own death, 


ie A.D. 310, in the 60th year of his age. 
Esh and entire in a leaden coffin about the middle of th 


rius Bo 
saus was originally a cowherd, afterwards a comi 


3 
Valour and conduct rose by degrees to the imperial throne. 
f Thra'cia and Illyria. 


Principally over the provinces o! 
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S is ev considerations, upon the fate of sub- dty, but 
Sidon a a x dangers of his approaching expe- fle were y 
at aed s own incapacity K succeed without ior pow 

, he employed his meditations upon the fto ae 


opinion : ; 
p s that were then agitated among mankind, and sent dof aj) hi 
e him with wisdom bing l 

uence 
As the sun was de- 


up his ejaculations to Heaven to inspir 
a choose the path he should pursue. 
clining there suddenly appeared a pill 
heavens, in the fashion of a cross, with this in 
TOYTOQ NIKA, In THIS OVERCOME. 
ee did not fail to create astonishment, : 
ne and his whole army, who reflected on it as heerd of 
Ra a led them to believe. Those who wer ed, declar 
ei a prompted by their aruspices Ë a 
E e a most inauspicious omen, portending tty. 
auii Ga re genis ; butit made a different ma A 83, Thing: 
ther en mind; who, as the account ge a noes 
fore, the ie by, visions the same night. Pei: wail of religior 
teh ee ee caused a royal pasia : onal upon th 
it to be carried bi ‘ ae a the pe ed x jon 0 j 
tory and celesti efore him in his wars, as an ensi 
ie ee estial protection. After this 
ncipal teachers of Christianity, and 


avow. 
owal of that holy religion. sto w 
er 


hed his soldi 


19. ae 
hice N having thus attac K 
who Gsp 51105810" 
Ta fae M G mostly of the Christian p° 4 foot aw 
ee in entering Italy, with ninety thousan a 
i oe horse, and soon advanced almost x 
ome. Maxen'tius advanced from the oly 


d foot, 


army of a 
hundred and seventy thousa™ 
was 


t 

See 20. The engagement 

Aeclered the cavalry of the latter peing 7" 

drowned eee the side of his opponents ani : ; 

the oth in his flight by the breaking down ° 
21 ae to cross the Tiber. j rapa ntiD® 

2 iber: ; À 
= commequeneakaftaigriGetettion, oul 
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A Eo disclaimed all the praises which the senate and 
fl re ready to offer; and ascribed his success to a 
nthe ito a He even caused the cross, which he was 
j ve scen in the heavens, to be placed at the right 

q ofall his statues, with this inscription : “ That under 
“nfluence of that Victorious Cross, Con’stantine had de- 
“ed the city from the yoke of tyrannical power, and had 
1 BN E pte senate and people of Rome to their ancient 
inary He afterwards ordained that no criminal 
, for the future, suffer death upon the cross, which 


oth in 
formerly been the most usual way of punishing slaves 
22. Edicts were soon after 


) were y 
po xed, declaring that the Christians should be eased of all 
grievances, and received into places of trust and au- 


3. Things continued in this state for some time, Con’- 


tine contributing every thing in his power to the inter- 
of religion, and the revival of learning, which had long 
{upon the decline, and was almost wholly extinct in 
Mflominions. 24. But in the midst of these assiduities, 
i peace of the empire was again disturbed by the prepa- 
Hons of Maximian, who governed in the east; and who, 
tous of a full participation of power, marched against 
5 nius with a very numerous army. 25. In consequence 
altis step, after many conflicts, a general engagement 
[ ved, in which Maxim‘ian suffered a total defeat; many 
DN troops were cut to pieces, and those that survived 
Mtted to the conqueror. Having, however, escaped 
Seneral carnage, he put himself at the head of another 
nis.) tesolving to try the fortune of the field; but his 
Prevented the design. 26. As he died by a very 
ety kind of madness, the Christians, of whom he 
eclared enemy, did not fail to ascribe his end to 
“nt from Heaven. But this was the age in which 
nions and false miracles made up the bulk of every 
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Questions for Examination. 


. Who succéeded Probus ? 
. Mention the actions of Carus and the manner of his death. 
. How were his sons affected by this catastrophe? 
. What was the consequence ? 
. How was this atrocious act discovered ? 
. Did Aper reap the reward of his treachery ? 
+ Who was Dioclesian ? 
. By whom was the empire now invaded? 
. Were they effectually repelled ? 
10. What remarkable event now occurred ? 
11. What was the end of Dioclesian ? 
t2. Who succeeded Dioclesian and Maximian ? 
13. How did they conduct the administration? __ 
14. Did Constantine succeed without any opposition ? aon 
15. Did not a remarkable occurrence happen about this time + 
16. Repeat the particulars, 
17. What effect had this appearance on the emperor 

- What orders did he issue in consequence? _ ies? 
19. What was the respective strength of the hostile armies? 
20. What was the result of the engagement? ; 
Al Wiat, use did Constantine make of his icto 5 
ay ee ace did he publish on the occasion ! 
24. Did aes onstantine employed after this # 
25. What peace long continue ? 

1e consequence ? 


26. To what was his death ascribed ? 
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SECTION VI 


A crown? what is it? 
It is to bear the miseries of a people ? 
To hear their murmurs, feel their discon” 
And sink beneath a load of splendi Porel 
To have your best success ascribed to <9 
And Fortune’s failures all enibe y 
{1S to sit upon a joyless height, l 
Po every blast of AEE fate exposed ! 
Too high for hope! too great for hap 
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Fe etle continnanee of friendship and power. 
Bema aa F AGS m that the same ambition 
e B a 3 wong be content with nothing less 
3 . agan writers ascribe the rupture be- 
a ieee ito Constantine, ve aa 
ae ie : : : = me impute it wholly to Licinius. 
ye xerted all their power to gan the as en- 
j and at the head of very formidable armies c me 
Peer near Cy’balis, in Panno‘nia. 4, Cm’ 
| Te, previous to the battle, in the midst of his Christian 
“hops, begged the assistance of Heaven ; while Licin‘ius, 
th equal zeal, called upon the Pagan priests to intercede 
it the gods in their favour’. 5. The success was on 
* side of truth. Con’stantine, after experiencing an 
‘tinate resistance, became victorious, took the enemy’s 
tp, and after some time compelled Licin‘ius to sue for a 
ee, which was agreed upon. 6. But. this was of no 
Pe continuance; for, soon after, the war breaking out 


“sh, the rivals came once more to a general engagement, 
Licin’ius was entirely defeated, 


l it proved decisive. 
pursued by Con’stantine into Nicome’dia, where he 
tendered himself up to the victor ; haying first obtained 
oath that his life should be spared, and that he should | 
Permitted to pass the remainder of his days in retire- 
#t. 7, This, however, Con’stantine shortly after broke; 
‘fcither fearing his designs, or finding him actually en- 
“fein fresh conspiracies, he commanded him to be put 
i dath, together with Mar'tian, his general, who some 
a before had been created Cæsar. 
tantino being thus become sole monarch, re- 
5 to establish Christianity oh so sure a basis that no 
aaution should shake it. He commanded that, m 
AS Provinces of the empire, the orders of the bishops 


f 
od hy Writ eTA 
ee of credit assert, that Licin’ius designed, if victorious, to 
i Crate most furious persecution against the Christians. 
“8; the historian, asserts that this was actually the case. 
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should be implicitly obeyed. He called also a general 


: ‘hers, wh 
council’, in order to repress the hereszes that had already 


crept into the church, particularly that of A‘rius?. 9. To A. 
this council, at which he presided in person, repaired about qul to th 
three hundred and eighteen bishops, besides a multitude A tak 
of presbyters and deacons ; who all, except about seven- “ple, as i 
teen, concurred in condemning the tenets of A’rius, who, |, a teen 
with his associates, was banished into & remote part of the Ring: 
empire. ; onts te 
10. Thus he restored universal tranquillity to his Constantin 
nions, but was not able to ward off calamities of a mog 1 thought 
domestic nature. As the wretched historians of this period Brerience 
are entirely at variance with each other, it is not cay p ès. 18 
explain the motives which induced him to put his k keiining s 
Faus'ta, and his son Cris’pus, to death. 11. The E ‘Ditation t 
plausible account is this; Faus’ta, the empress» whe “a i 
woman of great beauty, but of extravagant dest" i. 
long, though secretly, loved Cris‘pus, Con’stan 
a former wife. 12, She had tried every ® 
this youth with a mutual passion ; and, finding 
distant efforts ineffectual, had even the confident? 
him an open confession of her desires- 13. 
an explanation which was fatal to both. 
her addresses with detestation ; and she, Uy z 
accused him to the emperor. 14. Con‘stantin® 
once with jealousy and rage, condemned him me 
without a hearing ; nor did his innocence 3P pe ther 
too late for redress’. 15. The only reparatio ™ iy, w 
that remained, was the putting Faus'ta tO dear 5, 30 
was accordingly executed upon her, t08° 
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ral |, i 
‘ly thers, who had been accomplices in her falsehood and 
fis ‘tachery. 


j K But it is supposed, that all the good he did was not , 
{ual to the evil the empire sustained by his transferring i 


ude |... 

Gel i ; 
en- ly eo seat from Rome to Byzantium, or Constanti- 
Th, Eo it was afterwards called. 17. Whatever might 
the ebeen the reasons which induced him to this under- 


ding; whether it was because he was offended at some 
ko pg received at Rome, or that he supposed 
i ino'ple more in the centre of the empire, or that 
j thought the eastern parts more required his presence, 
Xperience has shown that they were all weak and ground- 
8. 18. The empire had long before been in a most 
tining state; but, this, in a great measure, gave pre- 
pitation to its downfall. After this, it never resumed its 
Pmer splendour, but, like a flower transplanted into a 
teign clime, languished by degrees, and at length sunk 


19. At first, his design was to build a city, which he 


hight make the capital of the world : and for this purpose 
ade choice of a situation at Chalcedon, in Asia Minor ; 
Tht we are told that, in laying out the ground plan, an 
“gle caught up the line, and flew with it over to Byzan- 


lim, a city which lay upon the opposite side of the Bos- 
ught expedient to 


thorus, 20. Here, therefore, it was tho 
Îk the seat of empire; and, indeed, nature seemed to have 
med it with all the conveniences, and all the beauties | 
dh (Pich might induce power to make it the seat of residence. j 
l. Tt was situated on a plain, that rose gently from the | 
“er: it commanded that strait which unites the Mediter- | 
can with the Euxine Sea, and was furnished with all the 


ae which the most indulgent climate could bestow 

ie e city, therefore, he beautified with the most mag- 

OM edifices; he divided it into fourteen re- Tr 

ee capitol; an amphitheatre, maY Ap. 

= 8, and other public works ; and haying 330. 
x 2 
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thus rendered it equal to the magnificence of his idea, he 
dedicated it in a very solemn manner to the God of 
Martyrs; and in about two years after repaired thither 
with his whole court. | Bans c 

23. This removal produced no immediate alteration in {lIn what wa 


c x S What w. 
the government of the empire. The inhabitants of Rome, ‘Was ee 


though with reluctance, submitted to the change; nor was to Consta 
3 . ‘What w. 
there, for two or three years, any disturbance in the state, ae 


until at length the Goths, finding that the Romans had y ee 
anube, renewed {as he hay 


withdrawn all their garrisons along the D Jof Vhat is th 
o. 8 i z9 Vi i 

their inroads, and ravaged the country with ee Pt Be Crisp 

x essed thel r was it 

cruelty. 24, Constantine, however, soon repress? low did C 


a hundred $ What repan 
Vas the re 
ere his r 


incursions, and so straitened them, that nearly 
i T : ger 
thousand of their number perished by cold and huge di 
: z no, Ae iG dividing | What was t 
25. Another great error ascribed to him is, th eror's f What was 1 
: s D ae 
the empire among his sons. Con’stantine, the emp cesta Deseniive i 
: i i provinceSs f Describe it 
edes son, commanded in Gaul and the vah jeum; What alter. 
Constan‘tius, the second, governed Africa and r This Wore they 
anil Con’stans, the youngest, ruled in Italy. 5, down- Aga err 
aie an ae -jbuted to 1 hat was | 
acion of the empire still further contributed Relate the 
fall; for the united strength of the state being xt with 
. Q ri 2 
brought to repress invasion, the barbarians agl often 
Superior numbers, and conquered at last, the rears 00 
defeated. When Con’stantine was aboy h 
. A i ca 
and had reigned about thirty, he found his h a 
~ . . . i DD) 
27, His disorder, which was an ague, ie hopes ° 
to Nicome’dia, where, finding himself pe Je 5008 
recovery, he caused himself to be bapti2°™ 
d . 1 
after received the sacrament, and expired.. 
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{Me final ex 


* The character of Constantine is variously re?" 
the affections or passions of the writers. By the Het’. as 
sented as a compound of every vice; by the Christiane the 
Virtuous in the extreme: but all agree, that he poss? 
Tequisite to form a great, if not a good prince- 
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of Questions for Examination. 


ler: ji iat was the state of the empire at this period? 
Was ie peace lasting, and by whom was it broken ? 
fia Shat kontest likely to be vigorous ? f 
maent way did the two emperors prepare for the conflict? 
ney k Va Aras the result ? 
i iG us truce religiously observed ? 
E esrantine fulfil his engagement? 2 
te, at was Constantine’s resolution on becoming sole monarch, and 
what steps did he take ? 
W whom was it attended, and what was the result ? 
ed 'as he happy in his domestic relations ? 


m hat is the most plausible account ? 
F 4s Crispus aware of her love ? i 
elt ow was it received ? 
ed i did Constantine act on the occasion ? 
"hat reparation was made for this injustice ? 
las the removal of the seat of the empire beneficial to the state? 
ng ere his reasons for doing so well grounded ? 


7 

4 lhat was the consequence ? 

r S Vhat was his original intention, 

as it a convenient spot ? 

escribe its situation. 3 

n} What alteration did he make, and to whom was it dedicated ? 
hat was the immediate effect of this transfer ? 

Were they vigorously opposed? 

Of what error is Constantine accused besides ? 


and what induced him to alter it? 


n- Diyas wee 
What was the consequence of this division ? 
get Relate the particulars of his death? 

ith 


— 


Md, ‘Goldsmith having concluded his History too abruplly, it has been 
ne auglis advisable to cancel his last Chapter, and substitute the following \ 
ont If notice of the events which occurred from the death of Constantine j 


the final extinction of the Empire of the West. 
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SECT. I. 


HE E-UNION OF 
FROM THE DEATH OF CONSTANTINE TO THE RE-UNIO 


HE LEAT. 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE UNDER THEODOSIUS THE GREA 


Talents, angel bright, 
If wanting worth, are shining nen 
In false ambition’s hands, to finish faults vouse 
Illustrious, and give infamy renown. 
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1. Legisla‘tor, s. a lawgiver. iras ey breast 


7. Fatality, s. ing d to 3 
e ge AOS | ong ae 
9. Protracted, part. lengthened out. 19. Emer’gencics, D who abandons 
13, Pre'fectures, s. provinces goyerned|21. Apos'tate, $ s 
by a prefect or lieutenant. religion. rl. i 
16, Compe’titors, s. hostile rivals. 24. Ag'gravated, pa 
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1, Tue character of the prince who 
empire and made a complete revolut 
religious institutions of his country, is 
which the opinions of historians are divided, es 
their sentiments respecting the great za 
effected. The heathen writers describe him ‘ 

of tyranny ; the Christian fathers are oni 

his faults and exaggerate his virtues, 4° : the 
Christianity was in some degree affected th 15; 

of its first and greatest patron. The ak $ 
character of Constantine, like that of om ife 

ors, varied with the circumstances of ae a in 
gaged in the contest for empire, while emp z 7 g 
unparalleled political changes, he gon when 
a hero, and wisdom of a legislator; PE. pigo 
success reduced him to inactivity, Whe? 
8 no longer stimulated by fear or hoP as 
is assiong u RKR Haridwar 
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i virtues which had ensured victory dis- 
pear here was no longer any stimulus to rouse 
W into action. The fourteen years of profound peace 
% preceded the emperor’s death, form a period of great 
emal splendour, but of real and rapid decay; the 
& Was distinguished at once by avarice and prodigality ; 
“money raised by heavy taxes, unknown in former ages, 
5 lavished on unworthy favourites or wasted in idle ex- 
lions of magnificence. 2. A mind relaxed by pros- 
uty is peculiarly open to suspicion; the ears of the 


march were greedily lent to every tale brought to him 
such encouragement 


; every street and 
contained some one ever 
pression which 
or sedition. It was not 
d to the murder of 
rges, would be 


ily that a monarch who had consente 
S own son, on the most groundless cha 
t ofre merciful to those who had no natural claims upon his 

‘bearance ; execution followed execution with fearful 

Whidity, until the bonds of society were broken, and every 
z Mkn dreaded his neighbour, lest by misinterpreting a word 
Te Rook, he should expose him to the indiscriminate cruelty 


is Athe sovereign. 
8. The example 


of their father’s tyranny produced an 
et on the minds of his sons, which no education, however 
ellent or judicious, could remove. Pious Christian pas- 


§ learned philosophers, and venerable sages of the law, 
e three princes, Constantine, 


)"stan'tius, and Con’stans ; but the effects of their labours 


ler appeared in the lives of their pupils. 
|,” Por some reasons which it is now impossible to dis- 
‘ae great Constantine had raised two of his nephews 
h tank of princes, and placed them on an equality 


© his own children. Before the emperor's body was 
$ y4 


, 
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consigned to the tomb, this inipolitic arrangement brought irrival px 
destruction on the entire Flavian Family. A forged scroll jathusiasti 
was produced by the bishop of Nicome’dia, purporting to showed the 
be Constantine’s last will, in which he accused his brothers + maturity 
of haying given him poison, and besought his sons to Kabia, wh 
avenge his death. 5. Constan’tius eagerly embraced such pedition 
an opportunity of destroying the objects of his jealousy ; pi the kir 
his two uncles, seven of his cousins, the patrician Opta'tus, pise his | 
who had married the late emperor’s sister, and the prefect “neney, 1 
Abla’vius, whose chief crime was enormous wealth, were Potector o 
subjected to a mock trial, and delivered to the executioner. 9. On t 
Of so numerous a family Gal/lus and Julian alone Were Stern prc 
spared ; they owed their safety to their concealment, until s0tously 
the rage of the assassins had abated. 6. After this ae 8 protra 
sacre, the three brothers, similar in name, and more alike the batt 
in crime, proceeded to divide their father’s dominions? Rup, but 
Constantine took for his share the new capital and the ughter b; 
central provinces. Thrace and the East were assigned © tt oi ane 
Constan’tius: Con/stans received Italy, Africa, and the 
western Ily’ricum. 
7 me . Thougl 
7. The weakness produced by this division encou A: oe 
the enemies of the Romans, whom the dread fi Coma E a 
tine’s power had hitherto kept quiet, to take uP aunt a oe 
these the most formidable was Sa’por, king of ee. N E 
ae hy a wn ol te 
i: - Hormis’das, king of Persia, neaten 
his wife pregnant ; the uncertainty of the event thr 


raged 


$ sn yas OYeLA 

a country with the horrors of civil war, which ¥ i cae 
: s i 

y the prudence of the Magi. These priests P! on 


that it had been revealed to them that the quee™ e trang? 
ceived a son, andi they actually went throug? a na 
form of coronation, in which the queen. was crown’ axe 
son’s representative, Superstition made this 
effective; Sapor on his birth was received 45 
from Heaven, and though his minority was not U 


a Kulp 
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a eo pretenders, he was rescued from all dangers by the 
roll [#usiastic love of his subjects. 8. The abilities of Sapot 


f 
x to ae that he merited a throne; he had scarcely arrived 
hers f maturity when he led an army against Tha‘ir, king of 
to bin, who had harassed Persia during his minority ; ‘the 
ud pedition was completely successful. Tha'ir was slain, 
SY 5 f the kingdom subdued. The young conqueror did not 


tus, Puse his vj x : 
k A j se his victory; he treated the vanquished with such 
fect f : a 

puency, that the Arabs gave him the title of Doulacnaf cr 
vere lector of the nation. 


neu fo. On the death of Constantine, Sa’por invaded the 
vere Stern provinces of the Roman empire; he was A.D. 

mtil s0tously opposed by Constan’tius, and the war 338. 

nas? {S protracted during several years with 
like tthe battle of Sin’gara, the Romans surprised the Persian 
ms: tmp, but were in their turn driven from it with great 
the fughter by the troops which Sapor had rallied. The eldest 
dto h of the Persian king was, however, brought off as a 
the |Soner by the Romans, and the barbarous Constan’tius or- 
ted him to be scourged, tortured, and publicly executed. 
ad been victorious in the ficld, he failed 


varying fortune. 


ged. Though Sapor h 
tan- his chief design of seizing the Roman fortresses in Me- 
of Pota’mia; during twelve years he repeatedly besieged 
a, @ Nisibis, which had been long the great eastern bulwark of | 
oed t empire, but was invariably baffled by the strength of 
i “place, and the valour of the garrison. At length both 
"a tties became wearied of a struggle which exhausted their 
k N and new enemies appearing, they resolved to 
son“ hy a apace Sa'por returned home to repel an inva- 
nge | 0 by ze Scythians 5 Constan’tius, by the death of his 
per eoe found himself inyolyed in a civil war which 
arce his undivided attention. 


: Constantine had scarcely been seated on his throne, 


he attempted to wrest from Con’stans some 0 
which had been assigned as his portion. 
ed his army over the Julian Alps, and devast 


f the 
He 
ated 
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the country round Aquileia ', where falling into an am- 3 his si 
buscade, he perished ingloriously. Con’stans seized on the ‘aintaine 
inheritance of the deceased prince, and retained it during trees ; 


ten. years, obstinately refusing to give any share to his bro- Mile the 
ther Constan’tius. 12. But the tyranny of Con’stans at ntry, z 
last became insupportable. , Magnen’tius, an enterprising [is was s 
general, proclaimed himself emperor, and his cause was N terms 
zealously embraced by the army. Con’stans was totally tt the c 
unprepared for this insurrection ; deserted by all except ttle, g 
a few favourites, whom dread of the popular hatred they ny was 
had justly incurred prevented from desertion, he k neral of 
tempted to escape into Spain, but was overtaken at the Rly. des 
foot of the Pyrenees and murdered. 13. The prefectur i (16. Th 
of Gaul and Italy cheerfully submitted to the nsorp Mpire, w 
of Magnen’tius ; but the legions of Illyricum elected t “a rer Dra; 
general, Vetra'nio, emperor, and his usurpation was sa £ m, bu 
tioned by the princess Constanti‘na, who, send ee 
her brother's rights, placed the diadem upon his M J army 
with her own hands, 14. The news of these ev a fat had « 
hastened the retum of Constan‘tius to E Soi 

arrival at the capital, he received embassies fr rejecte 
usurpers, offering terms of accommodation i i q into? 
the terms of Magnen’tius with disdain, but en 
negociation with Vetra’nio. The Illyrian leader, Ji 


t 

rod himser 

good general, was a bad politician; he allowed SP g jis 
ater pot 


army had been gained over by Constan’tius 
sented to a personal interview, and ha 
see his soldiers, with one accord, rang 7 
the banners of their lawful sovereign. Vetra 
ately fell at the feet of Constantius, and 
homage, which was cheerfully accepted ; be y 
pardoned, but rewarded; the city of Prus® i0 
was allotted to him as a residence, and 2 pene 
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a N Ae war against Magnen’tius was 
Be tie orn ae stinacy, but at first with little 
hi ie E : ui confined in his fortified camp, 
lente, ane ps of the usurper swept the surrounding 
a aptured several important posts. Constan’- 
k M> eae that nes even proposed a treaty, but 
hes the a which Magnen tius insisted were so insulting, 
hte peror determined to encounter the hazard of a 
3 9 , carcely had he formed this resolution, when his 
E a8 strengthened by the accession of Sylva‘nus, a 
ie al of some reputation, who, with a large body of ca- 
"ty, deserted from the enemy. 

16, The decisive battle between 
Mpire, was fought under the walls of Mur’sa 
er Drave. Magnen’tius attempted to tak 
im, but was repulsed ; and almost at the same moment, 
imperial legions were seen advancing to raise the siege. 
‘te army of Magnen‘tius consisted of the western legions 
ht had already acquired fame in the wars of Gaul; with 
ttalions of Germans and other barbarous tribes, that had 
late years been incorporated with the regular forces. In 


ition to the imperial guards, Constan‘tius had several 
archers, whose skill with the bow 


; but far the most formidable part of 
-clag cujrassiers, whose scaly armour, 


de their charge almost ixresisti- 
eft wing commenced 


the competitors for the 
1a city on the 


e the place by 


td ponderous lances, ma 
k. The cavalry on the emperor's 1 
te engagement, and broke through the Gallic legions in 


"© first charge ; the hardy veterans again rallied, were 
: at length, before they 


a charged, and again broken ; 

ae form their lines, the light cavalry of the second rank 

pe, sword in hand, through the gaps made by the euiras- 
Meantime, the 


| w and completed their destruction. 
| ans and barbarians stood exposed, with almost naked 
4 D 1 Now called Essck, in Hungary. i 
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bodies, to the destructive shafts of the oriental archers la propo: 
x : : i 
whole troops, stung with anguish and despair, threw them- Renerge 


selves into the rapid stream of the Drave, and perished. hate ae 
Ere the sun had set, the army of Magnen’tius was inme lus, no 
trievably ruined ; fifty-four thousand of the vanquished [ned fron 
were slain, and the loss of the conqueror is said to have hI marrie 
been even greater. a f ftumstan 
17. From this battle the ruin of the Roman empire may Yon of 
be dated; the loss of one hundred thousand of its best and [čnated t] 
bravest soldiers could not be repaired, and never again did Mtreason, 
any emperor possess a veteran army equal to that which [S summ 
fell on the fatal plains of Mur’sa. The defeat of Magner - N conduc 
tius induced the Italian and African provinces to return to toner, a 
their allegiance ; the Gauls, wearied out by the eraoro *Was put 
which distress forced the usurper to levy, refused i avian fa 
knowledge his authority, and at length his own Bal i empres 
raised the cry of “ God save Constan’tius.” To avoid i hens, 
disgrace of a public execution, Magnen’tius committed #™ Ù publi, 
cide, and several members of his family imitated his = 


„ity all whe 
ple. The victor punished with relentless scan who 
had shared in the guilt of this rebellion ; ae ee fate © 


had been compelled to join in it by force shared 

those by whom it had been planned. 

18. The Roman empire was now once 1] 

der a single monarch ; but as that prince was eee reigh 

tute of merit, his victory served only to esta blish | ished 

of worthless favourites. Of these the mos 

was tke chamberlain, Euse bius, whose i 

great that he was considered the master of th 

and to whose instigation many of the crimes ep 

Constantius must be attributed. Thee 
a 19. Gallus and Julian, who had escaped E A 

= massacre of the Flavian family, were detaine i 
k of state in a strong castle, which had once Be 

dence of the kings of Cappado’cia. Ther | 


a aie i assign’ 
A met Been neglecse Qu Andi these Bader Mandar 


Te 


mm 


f 

i 

cit ‘ 
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i 


rs’ hay : 
A oo to the dignity of their birth. At length 
leemergencies of the state compelled Constan’tius to no- 


hed. a 
a F m ana in the governon of the empire; and, 
hed bad ae the twenty-fifth year g: his age, was sum- 
ae h m = retirement, invested de the title of Cæsar 
=... o the Lio Constant na. 20. The latter 
may Bin of his ve his ruin 5 stimulated by the cruel am- 
and ern i e, | 1e committed deeds of tyranny, which 
aid Fens e affections of his subjects, and ots biens 
hich jy a on, that roused the jealousy of Constantius. He 
en’ y ee to appear at the imperial court to explain 
nto ba nduct, but was seized on his journey, made a close 
ions ner, and transmitted to Pola, a town mm Ist/ria, where 
21. Julian, the last remnant of the 


a *Was put to death. 
) ace 9 : : 
avian family, was, through the powerful intercession of 


| the iih and permitted to pursue his studies in 
¢ fens. In that city, where the Pagan philosophy was 
sul- jl) Pas i i = 
publicty taught, the future emperor imbibed the doc 
cam- fies of the heathens, and thus acquired the epithet of 
whe hostate, by which he is unenviably known to posterity- 
who Alian was soon recalled from his retirement, and elevated 
te of the station which his unfortunate brother had enjoyed. 
is investiture with the royal purple took place at Milan `, 
| un- Hither Constantius had proceeded to quell a new insur- 
22. Before the emperor 


e tion in the western provinces. 
reig? fumed to the east, he determined to revisit the ancient 
z tita], and Rome, after an interval of more than thirty 
5 J frs, became for a prief space the residence of the sove- 
eroi? fign. He signalized his visit by presenting to the city an 
e he procured to be trans- 
d efforts of the Per- 


č empress, spared, 


d bÝ ig; 
F tisk, which at a vast expens 
, [td from Egypt. 23. The renewe 


nord fe 
nets me and other enemies of the empire 10 the East, recalled 
resi B tius to Constantinople, while Julian was employed 
1 ad E iving from Gaul the barbarous tribes by which it had 
ois 


1 A celebrated city in the north of Italy. 7 
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been invaded. The conduct of the young Cæsar, both as [E Whon 
a soldier and a statesman, fully proved that literary habits ja How 1 
| 
Í 
| 


i 
f 


ee 
do not disqualify a person from discharging the duties of Bia 
active life; he subdued the enemics that devastated the i aed € 
country, and forced them to seek refuge in their native p A 
forests ; he administered the affairs of state with so much 
wisdom, temperance, and equity, that he acquired the en 
thusiastic love of his subjects, and richly earned the admi 
yation of posterity. 24. The unexpected glory obtained 


| 
I | 
i 7 ‘tius ; he sent | 1 
by Julian, awakened the jealousy of Constantius; + | - E 
to demand from him a large body of forces, under the ri | i 
tence that reinforcements were wanting in the East ; j | 
the soldiers refused to march, and Julian after some affecte f 
. i n 
delays sanctioned their disobedience. A long negoca R Eeo 
i ý 5 3 pede Sxpa'ti: 
in which there was little sincerity on either side, pee t Dimo 
. heir 1 Whole i 
any hostile steps ; both at length began to put their a. Atirus, 4 
: . i y i od 
in motion, but the horrors of civil war were averted $ ver nity. 
z s «tim to fevels 
. timely death of Constan‘tius, who fell a victim TA 
aggravated by his impatience, at a small village nê’ 5 . 
sus in Cilicia, one 
fath of 


Questions for Examination. 


n Wiat was the character of Constantine the Great 
F T ay evil result from the employment of spies ated’? a 
A Whe hat manner were the sons of Constantine edt serial familj 
5. Did coPspiracy was formed against part of the IMP ore! 
. Did any of the Flavian family escape from the massa antine! 
. S He the empire divided between the sons oo 
8. a any thing remarkable in the birth oar! Con: 
9. Wh id the king of Persia behave in the Arabiad or and 
deena chief events in the war between °° 
s ee 
iI, whee ee Sapor and Constantius forced to, make pe 
12. By So the fate of the younger Constantine ? 
13. What ae Constans dethroned ? anf 
14. How dia Con embraced the cause of Vetranio | 
15. Was Magnani treat the Illyrian generais 


k deserted by any of his forces? a? t 
We pat were the circumstances of fie pattle of ae pattle 
34 What important results were occasioned by this $ 


8. Who was the prime ministe. tius? a 
i CC-0. COA CA cton; Haridwar 
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thas | Wh id the e Ti s an associate 
» Whom did the emperor i 
N f eror selec a a a 
1abits By How was Gallu: I i : i i el i i 
4 ma te lus brought to an untimely end? 
f e was Julian educated ? 


ies of |3 pj : 
13 zu Constantius visit Rome ? 
d the |# How did Julian cond i i 
i i What led conduct himself in Gaul? e 
ative | ed to the war between Julian and Constantius ? 
much | 
1e en- f 
ie = 
a, | SECTION II. 
aine! 
a sent Í To him, as to the bursting levin, 
A Brief, bright, resistless course was given 
e pr Till burst the bolt on yonder shore, 
; but | Burn’d, blaz’d, destroy’d—and was no more. Scott. 
fected 
ation; 
d Delu'sive, a. causing deception. 15. Rup‘tured, v. burst. 
cede ; #Xpa‘tiates, v. dwells upon. 99, Exu'berant, a. too abundant, CX- 


Fe} * Dismemybermant, s. separation of a cessive. 
mie ; Whole into parts. 28. Impe’ded, part. hindered. 
Arius, s. a heretic teacher, who | 29. ‘Alter‘nate, a. changing from one to 


y the Senica the doctrine of the Tri- the other. 
nity. 

fevel; vu 

Tar- peseresecreererere 


Juran was in his thirty-second year when by the 
ath of his cousin he became undisputed sovereign of 
t Roman empire ; his worst error was his apostacy from | 
htistianity ; he hated the religion which he had deserted, ; 
Al laboured strenuously to substitute in its place an 
“e system which combined the most rational part of the 


amily heathen system with the delusive philosophy of the 
ine? tools, Vanity was his besetting sin ; he chose to be 

j sidered a philosopher rather than a sovereign, and to 
Con Pduire that title he thought fit to reject the decencies of 


‘life, and the best guide to that which is to come. 
p Teatise is extant from Julian's pen, in which he ex- 
i, “les with singular complacency on the filth of his 
A, the length of his nails, and the inky blackness of 
a as if cleanliness was inconsistent with the 
om character ! In every other respect, the Gore 
E Julian merits high praise; he was just, merciful, 
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and tolerant; though frequently urged to become a per- a difficul 
secutor, he allowed his subjects that freedom of opinion sel by tl 
which he claimed for himself, unlike Constan’tius, who, 35 peculia 
having embraced the Arian heresy, treated his Catholic (5 of the 
subjects with the utmost severity. 2. But though Julian ‘sing atta 
would not inflict punishment for a difference of opinion, ' more fo) 
he enacted several disqualifying laws, by which he laboured ist deservi 
to deprive the Christians of wealth, of knowledge, and of faded, and 
power; he ordered their schools to be closed, and he fabtful vic 
jeaiously excluded them from all civil and military offices. I In the ¢ 
3. To destroy the effects of that prophecy in the Gospel in, a few 
to which Christians may appeal as a standing miracle in hestics, wi 
proof of revelation—the condition of the J ews,—Julian ithoice. 
determined to rebuild the temple of J erusalem, and restore [attacks 
the children of Israel to the land of their fathers. Histo- ihe enter 
rians worthy of credit inform us that his plan was defeated ks oy ratl 
by a direct miraculous interposition, and there are £2" Feral fro 
historical facts supported by more decisive testimony 3 ut Ato fulfil 
even if the miracle be denied, the prophecy must be coN f colonies 
sidered as having received decisive confirmation from the i esteer 
acknowledged fact that the emperor entertaine ; 
design, and was unable to effect its accomplishment.. 
The mutual hatred of the Pagans and Christians pee 
Peebably have rekindled the flames of civil wa% pe nie 
J ulian fallen in an expedition against the Persians. 2 f 
emperor ae ie adyaneed through the dominion g 
eee ie ee Tigris; but the Asiaties í r 
eae ee. eld, adopted means of defence e county 
A p than arms. They laid waste ti 3 
regen. ‘mee and burned the crops E 
; a burning sun weakened the P he se 
posan veterans, and when famine was ađde 
rity of the climate, their suffering became 
ieee 
, ed his exhausted 59 Al with 


the des į i aa 
A ert plaing whiekui Heese hedicaltee ty, Gwar 


tite, T 


jnto 
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eS b difficulty. The retrog 

ion iš ; grade march was ter i 

ho, B light cavalry of the Persians. a ster 

olic fes of e fitted for desultory warfare: The diffi- 

lian ‘sing ‘ie ate ee at every step, and the = 

ion, } A ma of their pursuers became more frequent 
idable; at length, 


E in a skirmish whic 
st deserved the name of a b : 


dof feiea attle, Julian was mortall 
f and with hi 4 
ihe sb p oe his loss the Romans dearly purchased 


ices. | 

eel E the doubt and dismay which followed the death of 
in he aa yoices saluted Jo’vian, the first of the imperial 
‘lian N w i the title of emperor and the army ratified 
mn í b ne new sovereign successfully repelled some 
attacks of the Persians, but despairing of final suc- 


ko fhe entered into & treaty with Sa’por; and purchased a 
Pr 1 OF rather a long truce of thirty years, by the cession 
we i frontier provinces. g. The first care of Jo’vian 
Mto fulfil the stipulated articles ; the Roman garrisons 
ttled in the frontier towns that 

with- 


| 
| 
| 
| 497 


con- il eolonies, so long S° 

, the ? 5° 

ch 2 esteemed them 4S their native soil, were 

Ja 4 and the Romans beheld with regret the omen 

vould eir final destruction in the first dismemberment of the i 
| not lot J he first edict in the new reign contained a re | 
phe , wilian’s disqualifying Jaws, and & grant of univ ersal | 
ns of w This judicious measure at once showed how | 
, de- TP had been the efforts of tlie late emperor to re | 
ible fey e fallen spirit of paganism ; t temples were imme 

nity? a deserted, the sacrifices neglected, th prests jeft 

oman = their altars ; thos? who, gratify the former 

p the a gn, assumed the dress and t tle of philo opliers, wer! 

seve” ed by such storms of ridicul that they aid aside the 

rablê eo shaved their peards, and were 509 undisi 

com iy 4 n the general mass of society: 9. J an a 

ov” i peeve this peaceful triumph of Christianity i a S 

th 5% Sof eight months, he was found dead 1 his be ) 
mephitic yapours which 


been suffocated bY the 
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charcoal fire extracted from the fresh plaster on the walls [rns of C 
of his apartment. \erastate 
A.D. 10. During ten days the Roman empire xc- alls of J 
364. mained without a sovereign, but finally the sol- has a 
diers elevated to the imperial purple, Valentinian, the i d t 
son of count Gratian, an officer of distinguished merit. lioice, 
He chose as his associate in the government his brother bere ari 
Valens, whose only claim seems to have rested on fraternal freeping 
affection ; to him he entrusted the rich prefecture of the ity of 
East, while he himself assumed the administration of E 15. T 
western provinces, and fixed the seat of his govern ihe Fran! 
at Milan. 11. Though in other respects cruel, Valen ne the 
nian was remarkable for maintaining a system of lig 
toleration ; but Valens was far from pursuing such a lau 


Arius, ant 
able course. He had imbibed the errors of Arius ic 
he Catholl! 


an the 


able general, whom unjust persecution } 
tevolt. 12. The success of the usurper W' 
great, that Valens was ready to yield uP his | 
being dissuaded from this inglorious iti 
trusted the conduct of the war to the aged P" 
lust, who had twice refused the imperial fine le 
followers of Proco'pius soon deserted to- se ns 
whose names were endeared to their serogn yeadels |; 
remembrance of former glories, and the one | 
forsaken by all, was made prisoner and de" 
executioner. 

13. In the meantime, Valentini 
desperate warfare with the German 2 


thrones 
he en 


gel 
engas 
an was ENAN 


other bat 


one 
suffered under Ju‘lian. On every frontier 

: r 
empire hordes of enemies appeared, eag? thos 


f jless 
regardless of their own lives, and mezel m the 


: 7 shed $0 
ico 1 tecbhe i Ki? Kans TiSi eee 
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e walls |.) 
| | ae upon the colonies of North Britain, and 
ire re- ‘alls of Lond Epon with fire and sword, almost to the 
ne sol- [ng a = The task of quelling these incursions 
m, the Fred E s the gallant Theodo’sius, and the event 
mene hice i alentinian could not have made a better 
brother ber m. the course of two campaigns, the inyaders 
atena en back to their forests, and a Roman fieet 
ain, made them tremble for the 


E. 
of thel eeping the coasts of Brit 


At S 
“ety of their own retreats. 
against the Saxons, 


the Qua/di, and other tribes 
s not less conspicuous 
Britain. 16- The Quadi, 
sent ambassadors to depre- 
Valentinian was angrily 
provoked hostility, 
almost instantane- 
and Valen- 


of žo 15 
mnment h a The success of the emperor 
e Franks, the Alleman‘ni’, 


Jalenti- 
Jalen à 
m the Rhine and Danube, wa 


eligious iiy 
Man that of Theodo’sius in 


a lwd- h 
us, and), mbled by a severe defeat, 


satholigh his displeasure 5 but while 
braiding the deputies for their un 
ruptured a. blood-vessel, and died 
sly. He was succeeded by his sons Gra'tian 


nian II. 
change took place A.D. 


17. A much more important 
the first admission of tbe 376. 


which they finally destroyed. 
been from remote ages 
e, and were by that river 
n the east, and 


the eastern world ; 
arbarian tribesinto the empire, 
The nation of the Goths had 


ttled on the banks of the Danub 
the Ostrogoths © 


| y the livided into two nations, 
Jead the Visigoths on the west. ‘They had for many years en- 
found peace under the govem- 


were suddenly 
s of unknown 
These 


fric, when they 
ast horde 
n frontiers. 


ed i 

“parol panies on their northern and easter 

hey pad | e the Huns, 2 branch of the great Mongolian race, 
west yi , from the earliest time, has possessed the vast and 
pond Mid plains of Tartary Terrified by the numbers, the 
hos? ane 

is still called, by the French 


F . 5 
A i this powerful tribe Germany 


` 
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strength, the strange features, and implacable crueity of kards A 
such foes, the Goths deserted their country, almost without st ang 
attempting opposition, and supplicated the emperor Valens mp, 9 
to grant them a settlement in the waste lands of Thrace. Baiceoti 
This request was cheerfully granted, and the eastern em- Hemined 
pire was supposed to be strengthened by the accession of f the so 
a million of valiant subjects, bound both by interest and barbari 
gratitude to protect its frontiers. 18. But the avarice of [the fid 
Valens and his ministers defeated these expectations : i-th to re 
stead of relieving their new subjects, the Roman governors thig sple 
took advantage of their distress to plunder the remains of Sicions | 
their shattered fortunes, and to reduce their children to % The 
slavery. Maddened by such oppression, the Goths rose 10 Neen yea 
arms, and spread desolation over the fertile plains of Thrace. toy, and 
Va‘lens summoned his nephew, Gra’tian, to his assistance i ny sever 
but before the emperor of the west arrived, he imprudently tly nego 
engaged the Goths near Adrianople ', and with the greate! fon cause 
part of his army fell on the field. 19. This was the most Irornit H 
disastrous defeat which the Romans had sustained for 
Several centuries; and there was reason to dread that i 


. mm 
would encourage a revolt of the Gothic slaves in the easte 
empire: 


To prevent such a catastrophe, the senate O E 
helpless ™° 
ediate 


poth 
the art 
elled Hof hi 


i . res ove rr 
the Thracian mountains, and spread themselves r $ siu 
provinces to the west, as far as the Adriatic Sea ahh i induc 
confines of Italy. The march of the emperor ee ‘ tandar 
been delayed by the hostility of the Alemanni, Y a R ; a 

this 


subdued in two bloody engagements ; but as he 4 


1 The second city į kish empire- 
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of | - 

a es ane brought the news of his uncle's 
nen a ae he rich he found himself unable to re- 
aa E . Feeling that the affairs of the East required „ 
on a Y of a mind more energetic than his own, he 
n oe ned to invest with the imperial purple, Theodo’- 
antl Lact son of that general who had rescued Britain from 
eof His ae How great must have been his confidence 
ne fidelity of his new associate, who had a father’s 

ath to revenge ; for the elder Theodosius, notwithstand- 


f 
hhi : A 5 3 
his splendid services, had fallen a victim to the jealous 


Spicions of the emperor! 
1 to 99 : ewe e 

12. The reign of Theodo’sius in the E 
ae and was marked by a display of unusual 
cal our and ability. He broke the power of the Goths by 
ice $ da. R o : 

y severe defeats, and disunited their leading tribes by 

But the continued drain on the popu- 
n caused by the late destructive wars, compeiled him 


ost Ge tie : 2 
A Recruit his forces among the tribes of the barbarians, 
s made in the character and discipline 


hich in a later age produced the most 
The exuberant zeal, which led 
nd the pagans, occasioned 


ast lasted nearly 


Ateen years, 


ty negociations. 


la change was thu 
he Roman army, W 
itous consequences: 


~ Nto persecute the Arians a 

n= he terrible convulsions, which distracted the empire, 

‘if 4 were not quelled without bloodshed. He, however, 

stil Served the integrity of the empire, and not a province 

aa i during his administration. E 

ed ae The valour which Gratian had displayed in the early 
ugh S his life, rendered the indolence and luxury to 
the he abandoned himself after the appointment of 
the “to’sins more glaring. The general discontent of the 
ped y induced Max'imus, the governor of Britain, to raise 
) he Jandard of revolt, and passing over to the continent, 
cell Dy joined by the greater part of the Gallic legions. 
i as enjoying the 


b this rebellion broke out, Gratian w 
| Fe field in the neighbourhood of P 
“over his danger until it was too late to escape: , 


=a 


aris, and did 


He 
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attempted to save his life by flight, but was overtaken by Fess impe 
the emissaries of the usurper, near Lyons’, and assassi- its had m 
nated. 24. Theodo’sius was induced to make peace with 4 Theodo 
Max‘imus, on condition that the latter should content him- ‘day, ani 
self with the prefecture of Gaul, and should not invade the k Italian 
territories of the younger Valentin‘ian. 25. Ambition 8 was tak 
hurried the faithless usurper to his ruin; having by perfidy js; Arbo 
obtained possession of the passes of the Alps, he led m a lc 
overwhelming army into Italy, and Valentin‘ian, with © 'icide, 
mother Justi‘na, were scarcely able, by a hasty flight, on The « 
escape to the friendly court of Theodo’sius. a il 
26. The emperor of the East readily embraced the “a en by | 
of the fugitives ; the numerous troops of Barbarian A: ign pro 
which he had taken into pay, enabled him to proceed Wrifthe alter 


i- ae 
a celerity which baffled all calculation. 27- Before Max is a 


mus could make any preparations for his reception» i E Woe 

do’sius had completely routed his army, and was i take 

at the gates of Aquileia, where the usurper ha ause of 

refuge. The garrison, secretly disinclined to the ¢ akensVhat was 

Max’imus, made but a faint resistance, the tow” resent fe pred 

and the unfortunate ruler led as a captive into Oe Pee Bidence 

s his conqueror, by whom he was delivered to pee ti euc 

tioner, ty of the} Now did « 
Theodo'sius, having re-established the author y apes whe Se 

youthful Valentinian, returned home. But Gr Mat eau 

of the West did not long enjoy his restored throne; Who weri 

murdered by Arbogas’‘tes, his prime minister, 

that the ahilities displayed by the young P Ba th author 

able him, when arrived to maturity, to shake © 


was t 


How did 
assasst 


Wine bar 
A what s 

rity of an unprincipled servant. 28. ae rocured E 

afraid himself to assume the purple, paiia I (#9 

election of Eugenius, a man not wholly CE 

‘pire. Theodo’sius was recalled by these Aa 

time to Italy ; he passed the Alps, but fou? 


1 The second city of France 
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E. 
p mo by the judicious disposition which Arbo- 
ak 4 ‘hea of his forces. Defeated in his first at- 
sity -. renewed the engagement on the follow- 
pa. oe mee aided by the seasonable revolt of 

i an legions, obtained a complete victory. Euge- 
and put to death by the sol- 
ering some time in the 
and terminated his life 


pe b was taken prisoner, 
i E Ci Arbogas'tes, after wand 
: a lost all hope of escape, 
t aR 

’ E The empire was thus once more reunited under 
Bo of a single sovereign, but he was already 
valy E by the hand of death. The fatigues of the late 
witli ign proved too much for a constitution already broken 
ae e alternate pleasures of the palace and toils of the 
axli; four months after the defeat of Euge'nius, he died at 


‘ 
‘heo- - 
in, universally lamented te 


read, 
nnn 
ake 
se i Questions for Examination. 
akensWhat was the character of Julian ? 
t the Christians? 


To what disqualifications did he subjec 
How was Julian frustrated in his attempt to weaken the prophetic 
evidence of Christianity ? 

the Pagans and Chr 


Now was a civil contest between 
What success had Julian in the Persian invasion 2 


How did Julian die? 
Who succeeded Julian? 

What were the most important occurrences in the 
‘hat caused Jovian’s death? | 
Who were the successors of Jovian ? 


How did Valens provoke 2 revolt? $ 
y what means was the rebellion of Procopius suppressed? 


What barbarous nations attacked the Roman empire t 


In what state was Britain at this period? 
veror triumph ? 


istians averted? 


reign of Jovian @ 


WAS I Ove is Bri 
the Wha what enemies did the em} riu 
d at occasioned the death of Valentinian ? 
r em- | 
cond . . . 
j osius, the Roman soldiers Jaid aside de- 
d bodies, 2m! 


valry; 
d laid aside, and were 
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17. What caused the introduction of the Goths into the Roman empire? ai 
13. How did the imprudence of Valens cause his destruction ? f 
19. What atrocious edict was issued by the senate of Constantinople? The | 
20. How was Gratian prevented from avenging his uncle’s death ? a Danube 
21. To whom did Gratian entrust the eastern provinces? ie 

22. How did Theodosius administer the government of the East? ag Thrace 
23, By whom was Gratian deposed and slain? d lotius, a a 
24. On what conditions did Theodosius make peace with Maximus? | 1 Bos 
25. Were these conditions observed ? J | *Vereignt 
26. How did the war between Theodosius and Maximus terminate? ‘the prov 
27. Did Valentinian long survive his restoration ? ko 

28, How did Theodosius act on the news of Valentinian’s murder? ereat and 
29. What caused the death of Theodosius ? ally betwe 


t conser 


ke domini 
h separat 


CHAPTER XXVL pS 2T 
‘ust now | 
SECT. I. Atent, wea 


7 4a 
EROM THE DEATH oF THEODOSIUS TO TIE SUBVERSION OF ready a 
if ~ n 
THE WESTERN EMPIRE. “ans in Br 
Miers, har 
S; on the 


Woe to the lands !”” the minstrel sang, 
“That hear the northern warrior's clang, 
Their bloody doom is seal'd i 
With eye of fame, and voice of fear, 
le comes, the breaker of the spear, ANON: 
The scorner of the shield !” $ 


nt of money., 


1. Nom‘ ted on 
yom'inal, a, “usting only in name. | 10. Sub’sidy, s- 2 Sarg surrendering, 


3, Metropolis, 5. 


p a capital city, 13. Capit/ulating, P4 ae 
» Fromptiitude, s, readiness? Eei, being public tcd by 
r prea s. 2 consecrated place, | 15. Noto’riety, $- the oe 
Ofer ole deemed impious to known. tortured on 4, Stilicho 
<1 art. 
Tefuge in qe to any who sought | 21. Rack/ed, P 


rack, tof profo 


teresorose resore 


1. Tug memo otected 
feeble youth 
Theodo’sius ; 
Were saluted ¢ 


them was ma 


ty of their father’s virtues P” ; 
of Arcadius and Honorius, the they 

by the unanimous consent of ma? ot wee” í 
Mperors of the East and West, a of the 
de the final and permanent divs3s) „united | 


i yer 3 
oman empire, Though both parts were nev ries © | 
under a single rul 


Sted by 


ce 
ieee er, they continued for ee roduc’ 
considered 28 ORe Smpinekangi BABE Dewar 
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Í 
I 
mpire?| ant con A 
th? Danube ee A ae dius extended from the 
st? ag Thrace? aes xe oe and Seseg Mo 
p J Onee sia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. 
mus ? E , youth in his eleventh year, received the nomi- 
aor ee Africe, Gaul, Spain and Britain, 
e E an s o o'ricum, Panno nia, and Dalmatia. 
bly martial prefecture of Illyricum was divided 
2 coween the two princes; the boundary line of 
i dominions consequently nearly coincided with that 
i Separates the Austrian states from the Turkish pro- 
E 2, The Western empire, to the history of which 
pst now confine ourselves, though equal to the Eastern 
pe wealth, and population, was incomparably weaker, 


already appeared rapidly tending to decay. The Cale- 
and the German tribes on the northern 
troops LY freguent incur- 


ate? 


y OF 


pans in Britain, 
tiers, harassed the imperial 
3; on the east the Goths were hourly becoming more 
Nidable, and the African. provinces were threatened by 
3. The internal state of the empire furnished 
hese various enemies could be 
no longer existed; the 
me; Rome 


Moors. 
ground for hope that tl 
ued ; the principle of u 


Ad title of Roman citizen W 
fhad ceased to be the metropolis, 
r greatness. 


ected by the memory of her forme 

A Stilicho, a general of superior abilities, and a states- 
S I 

of profound wisdom, acted as the guardian of Hono- 


He was descended from the perfidious race of the 


dals, and unfortunately possessed, in an eminent de- 
* the cunning, treachery; and exuelty that characterizet 


“Nation, The administration of the Eastern empire was 
isted by Arca/dius, to Rufinus, who possessed all the 
“qualities of Stilicho, without his redeeming virtues: 


Ministers of the two empires h other most 


DN. 
nion 
as an empty na 
and was now only 


hated eac 


1 See Introduction, Chapter x» ; 
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cordially, and each secretly sought to remove his powerful, court of 
rival; but the superior craft of Stilicho, and his great i ming, a 
fluence over the soldiers, made him conquer. 5. He WaS essary to 
ordered to lead into the East a fair proportion of the army, vinces. 
which Theodo’sius had assembled, and in obedience to the, sent age 
requisition, he marched towards Constantinople, at the hea do's hos 
of the Gothic legions. The approach of his great rival With with 
a powerful army alarmed the timid Rufi‘nus; he obtained. his 
a peremptory edict from Arca/dius, commanding Stil‘icho ti ; 
return to Italy, and the promptitude with which the ordet yy, The 
was obeyed, lulled the Eastern minister into fatal negli of the 
gence. ‘The troops arrived near Constantinople, under th warlike s 
guidance of Gaiï'nas, a Gothic leader, and the emperor, z dently p 
companied by his minister, came out to welcome and rerio the : 
the soldiers. As Rufi'nus rode along the ranks, endea aic, the 
vouring to conciliate favour by studied courtesy, the W™therto enc 
gradually advanced, and enclosed the devoted victim witht the north 
the fatal circle of their arms. Before he was aware of si ong, AI 
danger, Gai‘nas gave the signal of death, a soldier rush arms ha 
forward plunged his sword into his breast, and the blee i 
corpse fell at the very feet of the alarmed emperor. 6. at 
mangled body was treated with shocking indignity, and no 
wife and daughter would have shared his fate, hed ha 
placed themselyes under the protection of religion, 
Sought refuge in the sanctuary. 7. Stilicho nr no 
advantage from this crime which he had planned, “pis 
executed; Arca/dius chose for his new minister, Bult deter 
me of his servants, and Gai'nas declared himself he io 
mined enemy of his former general. 8. T. s 
hatred between the Greeks and the Romans W25 anion 
by the rival ministers, and thus at a monga i r 
alone would delay ruin, the subjects of Arca oe only 
no'rius were induced to regard each other is i1'd0s 
foreigners, but as enemies. 9, The revolt ° 


: 3 is 
Africa, under the pretence of transferring tion? 


from the Westeaa to dliadneterp empitin @Siar 
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A 


owerful, Mok Cor ; 

aa inning A ER Such an event was peculiarly 

Ie WS scary a a y atthe time imported most of the corn 

e AA i eibsisienes oree people from the African 

to HE ent e vigour of Stilicho warded off the danger ; 
‘ent a small but veteran army into Africa, before which 


1e heady, , 

al ae of unarmed and undisciplined barbarians fled 

staine ha, m aout a blow. The usurper was taken and exe- 

cho h : ; his partisans were persecuted with merciless im- 

-ordet 

nel The Goths, who had remained quiet during the 
Sn of the great Theodo’sius, disdained submission to his 

warlike successors ; under the pretence that the subsidy 

“dently paid them by the late emperor was withheld, they 

ea standard of revolt, and chose fox their leader 
aric, the most formidable enemy that the Romans had 


wingh, 

with herto encountered. Instead of confining his depredations 

the northern provinces, already wasted ~by frequent in- 
jnvade Greece, where the din 


tsions, Alaric resolved to 
d for centuries. 11. The bar- 


farms had not been hear 
d little or no resistance ; the memorable 


le} was abandoned by its garrison ; 
s safety by the sacrifice of the 
tater part of its wealth ; the Corinthian isthmus was Wm- 
the Goths ravaged without opposition the 
/ Unable to protect themselves, the 
i Stilicho, and that great leader 
he inflicted a severe defeat 
e his advantages, and 
rror, news arrived that the 
e had concluded a treaty of 


Stilicho, of course, returned to Italy; 


peror, with incomprehensible folly, 
general of eastern 


“ran encountere 
ss of Thermop’y 
thens purchased ingloriou 


on sailed to their assistance ; 
tthe Goths, but neglected to improv 


| 


g ore he could retrieve his c 
less court of Constantinopl 


1 See Pinnock’s Grecian History: j 
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12. Italy soon excited the ambition and cupidity of Hike Go 
Alaric; he determined to invade that country, and after sur- hn the s) 
mounting all impediments, appeared with his forces before position 
the imperial city of Milan. The feeble Hono’rius would Po an 
have fled with his effeminate court into some remote corner hit res 
of Gaul, had not the indignant remonstrances of Stilicho lies, wa 
induced him to remain, until he could assemble forces suf- 2 Goths : 
ficient to protect the empire, For this purpose the brave has wA 
general hurried into Gaul, assembled the garrisons from the Ihe Gos] 
frontier towns, recalled a legion from Britain, and strength- fon but t 
ened his forces by taking several German tribes into pay. favour 
13. But before Stilicho could return, the empire had been Rilfces, 
brought to the very brink of ruin; Hono’rius, affrighted bY ihe Bay 
the approach of the Goths, fled from Milan to As‘ta, and fous ext 
was there closely besieged. When the town was on the ke assist: 
point of capitulating, the emperor was saved by the oppor- bai £ 
tune arrival of Stilicho, before whom Alaric retired. He fliverey « 
Ia sosik pursued, and the armies of the Romans and khe ren 
Barbarians came to an engagement nearly on the same folation « 
Pon where Marius bad Re many years before defeated îns had | 
: Ea The Goths were completely beaten, E eon 
ty obtained over them near Vero/na seemed Britain, 


to ensure the deliverance of Italy; but Alaric was still A Spain, 


S ate, and the favourable terms granted him A a, A 
Cusine eee that in the opinion of that general, the Il to pm 
T m though defeated, was unconquered L ae itge sub 
that he re i invasion so alarmed the timid Hono A influen 
strong eae Ved to fix his residence in some remote a n was d 
AA Orbis purpose he selected Ravenna > fiourite, 

an ancient aty, but which had not previously obtain’ empere 
notoriety. 16, P c terrors Mestroy 


Before Italy had recovered from th 


1 
See Chapter xxvii, 
aven'na i > 
A poor Sie a town in Italy, on the Adriatic Sea; and 
ut particular] pa ; Tormirly remarkable for its strengt® T containing 
50 shi y tor its noble harbour, which was capable £ 


vU g 1ps. ne 
PRA he sea appear: treate 
lanov four miles from and arie ea ottene an 


a z 
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ity of ltte Gothic invasi 
r sur- mm E OSION Dew host of Barbarians rushed 
before position į s of the Baltic, bore down before them all 
i Wstion in Germany and Gaul; ¿ ei 
vould iP, ea yi aul; and had passed the Alps, > 
orner to resist eae ere an army could be assem- 
Vicho fles, was a : 17. Radagai sus, the leader of these 
suf- k Goths i more formidable enemy even than Alaric ; 
WENO ccc i, embraced Christianity, and their fierce pas- 
n the Ite Gog a degree modena by the mild precepts 
agth- on but ths i i Rede tns ni a aE atte tee 
Pay: favour of sg T Ge his fathers, which taught that 
been btifiees a gods cou only De propitiated by human 
a by . 8. The wealthy city of Florence was besieged 
Td but its bishop, St. Ambrose, by his 
and by holding out the hope of di- 
from yielding to 
d the title of the 


ko of Italy : Radagaï'sus was defeated and slain ; 
Gaul, and spread 


| 
ithe Barbarians; 
Ric k exhortations, 
oe 3 pecistance; prevented the garrison 
a = Stilicho a second time earne 


and f the remai 


© 


ns of his forces escaped into 
ame lation over that entire province, from which the gar- 
ns had been withdrawn for the defence of Italy. 19 
amed Constantine, about this time appear 

tablished his authority both in G: 
n virtually deserted by the e 


ated 
and 
med 


usurper, n 
Britain, and soon es 


still Spain, which had bee 

bY kor, AVaric offered his services to repress the rebellion; 

HEAR to purchase either his assistance or his forbearance ; } 

4 tge subsidy was voted to him by the senate, througl: | 

ius) influence of Stilicho- 20. But, the reign of this great : 

a n was drawing fast to 4 close : Olym’pius, & miserable 

a» Pourite, who owed his first elevation to Stilicho, filled i 

i emperor's mind with suspicion, and a secret resolution | 

om Fiestroy the minister was adopted. 21. By exciting the 
lousy of the legions against the auxiliary forces a | 

icho employed, Olym’pius was enabled to gam the 

ing Nal to his side, and the last great supporter E e 

A i Man name fell by. the swords of those soldiers: om. 

i His friends, including the 


rad so often led to victory. 
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best and bravest generals of the army, shared his fate; 
many of them were racked, to extort from them a con- 
fession of a conspiracy which never existed; and their 
silence under the tortures at once proved their own inno- 
cence and that of their leader. 


Questions for Haamination. | 
1. What division was made of the Roman empire between the sons of | 
Theodosius ? Í 
2, By what enemies was the western empire assailed ? 
3. What was the internal condition of the state? y Be 
4. To what ministers did the emperors trust the administration * 
5. How did Stilicho prevail over Rufinus ? 
6. What instances of savage cruelty were exhibited by tl r 
of Rufinus ? E feii r 
7. Did Stilicho derive any advantage from the death of his rival: ad amed 
8. What rivalry broke out between the subjects of the eastern & | 
Western empire ? 
9. How did the revolt of Gildo in Africa end ? 


|Authess, 


„o @¢Matur 
ye murderers) ordinar 


j i . À n 
1 Why did the Goths attack the eastern empire? Àr ARI 
I: How did the Gothic invasion of Greece end? AE in factior 
SRE a ye emperor display any courage when taly Ea id 
vaded y | 
1a: Roy was Honorius saved from ruin ? s Inexly b 
15. ae this defeat destructive of the Gothic power’ hsed, h 
ie à here did Honorius fix the seat of his government? h 3 
D at new hordes invaded Italy? -gable than mle S 
À me her the northern barbarians more formida [ations 
oths ? 

18. How was F] 
19. O :orence sayed ? 


mt 7 i 
be n waat occasion was a subsidy voted to Aleric? 
a x 10 conspired against Stilicho? 


what manner was Stilicho stain ? 


e 
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| SECTION II. 


d their 
a inno- | 
| ob ! where are now the dreams of fame, > 

j Aue promig of a deathless name ? : 
RA ! ithe deep delusion’s gone ! 
| on d all, except tle mouldering stone, 
f hewran that deck’d the victor’s hair, 
i ath, like his glory, wither’d there, 

And Time’s immortal garlands twine 


' ea $ i 
O'er desolation’s mournful shrine, 


| 
f 
1 decline. 


he sons of 
MALCOLM. 


Like youth's embrace arount 


j 
f 
h oeoeseseserarere 
uth’les 
; g es a. cruel, void of pity- 19. Coinci‘dence, 
jurderers, ordi ure, a. occurring before the time of two events, 
See natural time. rily connected. 
rival? livein 7 8, marriage portion. 25. Obse’quious, 4- slavishly obedient. 
gled, v. enticed by false repre- 30. Moslem, @- professing the religion 
l of Mohammed. 


stern a sentations. 


s. the concurrence in 


ion? 
not necessa- 


n the confines of Italy, watched the 


tactions of the peninsula with secret joy 5 he had been 


visely irritated by the delay of the subsidy which had 
m, and when payment was finally 


Ar/aric, posted o. 


y was in 


nerly been promised hir 
ised, he once more led his followers into Italy. 2 The 
icho had made no pre- A.D. 
408. 


with their 
while the Goths, 
to the very walls 


thle successors of Stil’ 
ions for resistance 5 they yetired 


ster into the fortress of Ravenna, 
feading ruin in their march, advanced 
Six hundred yeats had now elapsed since an 
ot e ETERNAL CITY; & 
theix gates, and the 
from attempting 2 
n by the camag? o 


hreaten th 


festi 
HR Ee soon began t 
At. ‘the extreme of misery °° 


1 See Chapter XY. Sect: ii. i 
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forth, and try their fortune in the field. They purchased i perio 
the retreat of Alaric by the sacrifice of their wealth ; and |7 deyas 
the victorious Goth formed his winter quarters in Tus- bwed t 
cany, where his army was reinforced by more than forty “add Sic 
thousand of his cof#ntrymen who had been enslaved by the iq his ; 
Romans. “neural 

4. The presence of a victorious leader, with one hundred ha gong 
thousand men, in the very centre of Italy, ought to have Mic wa 
taught the imperial court at Raven’na prudence and mode- [diately 
ration; but such was their incredible folly, that they not S cemen 
only violated their engagements with Alaric, but added Midia, 1 
personal insult to injury. Rome was once more besieged, Yors eya 
and as AVaric had seized the provisions at Os’tia, on which g Spair 
the citizens depended for subsistence, the Romans were /‘phus 
forced to surrender at discretion. 5. At the instigation of med to 


is, after 
ted his 
li. Th 


ship and alliance of the emperor. 


T. For the third time AVaric proceeded to BAS a ee 
insults of the emperor on the unfortunate city of ae a Ee 
The trembling senate made some preparations for oe rised 
but they were rendered ineffectual by the reach oA The fe 
slave, who betrayed one of the gates to the Gothic Kig , galor th 
That city, which had been for ages the mistress ONS iar Do 


arets 
became the prey of ruthless barbarians, WhO SP otber We foyal : 


the: 
deed, the churches and sanctuaries, but place iye tahen, 
bound to their savage passions. For si% success” pa of fa cmplo 


e : ree C 
7 x 4 ae reveled, Blrihs Rafi: Cfo Natidwar 
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; and 3 had followed Alaric to new conquests and 
Tus- fered a Pe 8. The entire south of Italy rapidly 
forty “ld sea he of the capital, and AVaric determined 
by the his “i o the list of his triumphs. Before, how- 
| ra could pass the Strait, te was seized with 
mdred a isease, and his premature death protracted 
have Pirjo w on the existence of the Western empire’. 9 
as succeeded by his brother Adol’phus, who im- 


mode- iai 
ey not ey commenced negociations for a treaty ; the peace 
l a marriage between the Gothic king and 
The army of the in- 
leading his soldiers 


the Visigoths. 10. 


added eee by 
ieged, Pe the sister of the emperor. 
which 4 ` evacuated Italy, and Adolphus, 

were i pain, founded the kingdom of 
ion of phus did not long survive his triumphs, Placid’‘ia re- 
isin ed to her brother's court ; and was persuaded to be- 
aon v her hand on Constan’tius, the general who had sup- 
WH, as the rebellion of Constantine. Britain, Spain, and 
t of Gaul, had been now jrrecoverably lost ; Constan’- 
whose abilities might have checked the progress of 


b, died, after the birth of his second child, Placid’ia re- 
tkd to the court of Constantinople, and at length Hono’- 
is, after a disgraceful reign of twenty-eight years, termi- 


ie 
a rA ted his wretched life. 
of F F Wi. The next heir to the throne was Valenti‘nian, the: 
rien of Placid'ia, but John, the late emperor's secretary. 
the wk advantage of Placid’ia’s absence in the East, to, seize 
; me ‘the government. The court of Constantinople promptly 
ome: 3 i 
fence Mta body of troops against the usurper, and John was 
, i À : 
ofa tprised and taken prisoner 7 Ravenna. 12. Valenti- 
j E» y . ` . 
se z athe ferocious character of the parbarians was displayed in the fu- 
orld, ("of their chief. The unhappy captives were compelled to divert 
j nti/nus, which washed the walls of Con- 
Calabria, Italy,) 1 the bed of which 
d posited muc! 


inhuman 
was entombed. 
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nian TII., then in the sixth year of his age, was proclaimed | Goth 
; 2 Goths 
emperor, and the regency entrusted to his mother, Pla- , 


pak ST asin tl 
cid'ia, The two best generals of the age, Æ/tius and Bins 
ch lons ir 

Boniface, were at the head of the army, but, unfortu- brs 
fns were 


nately, their mutual jealousies led them to involve the bt Avu 
empire in civil war. 13. Boni/face was recalled from the idea a 
government of Africa through the intrigues of his rival, and Fe ced 
when he hesitated to comply, was proclaimed a traitor. D 
Unfortunately the African prefect, unable to depend one E 
his own forces, invited the Vandals to his assistance. brine > E 
Gen’seric, the king of that nation, passed over from Spain, | Per, 
which his barbarous forces had already wasted, and them i 
African provinces were now subjected to the same calan di Er 
mities that afflicted the rest of the empire. 14. Bona ie : 
face became too late sensible of his error; he attempted a i 
check the progress of the Vandals, but was defeated, ange ae 
Aftica was finally wrested from the empire. He returned ne A 
to Italy, and was pardoned by Placid'ia, but the jel re, Ser 
Hitius led an army to drive his rival from the court: She injure 
battle ensued in which A/tins was defeated, but Boniface. i 
died in the arms of victory. Placid/ia was at first delay 
mined to punish Æ/tius as a rebel ; but his power was E 
formidable, and his abilities too necessary in the new E 
gers that threatened the empire ; he was not only pardon 
but invested with more than his former authority- sont 
15. The hordes of Huns that had seized on the once 
territory of the Goths, had now become united pnt the 
peers At/tila, whose devastations procured ee The 
formidable designation of “ The Scourge of Goi: yagess 
Eastern empire, unable to protect itself from his 1% 7 
purchased peace by the payment of a yearly trib 
directed his forces against the western provinces 
Promised richer plunder. He was instigated also PY”. 
letters from the princess Hono’ria, the ‘sister ° 
peror, who solicited a matrimonial alliance with © o 
barous chieftain, Zi'tius, being supported by Ee 
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aimed | 
#Goths, and some other at ilia y forces, attacked the 
G Š 

; X a 


a- 
jms in tl i i 
saand A ne Catalaunian plains, near the modern city of 
fortu- S 10 France. 16. After a fi : 
E.. er a fierce engagement the 
jins were r it w i 
e routed, and it was not without great difficulty 


e the 
At Attila e i 
tila effected his retreat. The following year he 


m the’ A 
traded a 
l, and] Italy with more success ; peace, however, was 


chas ; : 
chased by bestowing on him the hand of the princess 


aitor. | 
dno’ri oe a 
ia, with an immense dowry. Before the marriage 


d onf 
ild be consummated, At’tila was found dead in his bed, 


ance.| 

pain, M8 burst a blood-vessel during the night. 

| the! 17. The brave Æ'tius was badly rewarded by the 

-etched emperor for his eminent services ; Valentinian 
assassinated the general 


onj- “lling to his cowardly suspicions, 
pth his own hand. This crime was followed by another ; 
“and imus, an eminent senator; had a wife whose beauty 
ned) only equalled by her virtue ; the licentious emperor 
lous! fully inveigled this noble lady into his palace, and, by 
m of his licentious passions- 18. 

venge, joined in a con- 


t: ace made her the victi 
raca te injured husband, eager for re 

iracy with the friends of Æ'tius ; they attacked the em- 
ror publicly in the midst of his guards, and slew him. 
19. The twenty years which intervened between the 
on of Valentinian, and the final destruction of 
Jy one continued series of 


were near 
20. Even in the age of Cicero, when t 
Jast for ever, it was i 


ltures seen by Ro- 


J 


cala 


sassinati 
e Western empire, 
testine revolutions. 


he empire of Rome seemed likely to 
that the twelve vu 


the ated by the augurs 

he Mulus ', represented the twelve centuries assigned for the 
gers Xtal period of the city This strange prediction, forgotten 
phe Mages of peace and prosperity, was recalled to the minds 
jch “men when events, at the close of the twelfth century, 
ret ‘towed that the prophecy was about to be accomplished. 
a tis not, of course, our meaning that the ominous flight of 
ar [ids the prophetic interpretation, and its almost literal 

> 1 See Chapter I. 
$ 5 
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ii 

| 
] | 
fulfilment, were any thing more than an accidental coinci- [ile wW 
dence, but, it must be confessed, that if was one of the fed t 
most remarkable on record. ‘pty ti 

21. Max'imus succeeded to the imperial throne, and {ch th 
found that the first day of his reign was the last of his itayed 
happiness. On the death of his wife, whose wrongs he fd Ri 
had so Severely revenged, he endeavoured to compel tasiong 
Eudox‘ia, the widow of the murdered emperor, to become [fprme¢ 
his spouse. In her indignation at this insulting proposal, on, an 
Eudox‘ia did not hesitate to apply for aid to Gen’seric, | cons 
king of those Vandals that had seized Africa, and the bar- heratio 
barian king, glad of such a fair pretence, soon appeared 95. Ri 
with a powerful fleet-in the Tiber. 22. Max’imus was Stigatio 
murdered in an insurrection, occasioned by these tidings; erus, 
and Gen’seric, advancing to Rome, became master of the ‘ation, 
city, which was for fourteen days pillaged by the Moors ker his | 
and Vandals, Eudoxʻia had reason to lament her impru- Al the ir 
dent conduct; she was carried off a captive by the fero- te was 
cious Vandal, along with her two daughters, the last of the E De 
family of the great Theodo’sius, and many thousand Ro- [s unabl 
mans were at the same time dragged into slavery. 
fale} sf, 
23. The army in Gaul saluted their general, Avi tus; 

emperor, and the Roman senate and people at first ac- 
quiesced in the choice. But Avitus was soon found unfit 
to hold the reins of Power at a time of so much danger 
difficulty ; the senate, influenced by Rifcimer, the oo 
mander of the barbarian auxiliaries, voted his deposida 
He died shortly after; whether by disease or violence 
Uncertain, I 


24. The powerful Ricimer now placed upon the thr 
pte Majo’rian, who united in an eminent degre? s 
qualities of a braye Soldier and a wise statesman- E; 
coasts of Italy had long been wasted by Gen’seric, = 
the Vandals, and in order to put an end to their ingur” the 
the emperor determined to attack the pirates in Dey a 
-Seat of their Power. The judicio ig preparations whic 
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coinci- \ale w oe 
of aie fa o AE treasorn; Ricimer, who had 
Pty title of sionals ae Majo‘rian enjoyed the 
2, and lich the new empero a displ get ny Gie aiiis 
of his layed the ie > displayed. Some of his creatures 
gs he i Pieter to as oe to the torches of the Vandals ; 
ompel [sioned b F speveneee of the popular discontent 
ecome Korme : y this disaster, to procure the dethronement of 
noe E riend. Majo‘rian died five days after his depo- 
ene a nd the humble tomb which covered his remains 
s baal nsecrated by the respect and gratitude of succeeding 
Merations. 
oi p Ri'cimer’s next choice was more prudent; at his 
inoi gation the obsequious senate raised to the throne Lib‘ius 
fa g Ferus, of whom history records little more than his 
aun’ Nation, and his death, which occurred in the fifth year 
During the nominal reign of Severus 


[oors ler his election. 
d, the entire power of the 


apru- Md the interregnum that followe 
fero- ite was possessed by Ricimer, whom barbarian descent 
f the Ine prevented from being acknowledged emperor. He 
Ro- Ís unable, however, to protect Italy from the devastations 
the Vandals ; and to obtain the aid of Le’o, the Eastern 
o acknowledge Anthemius, who 
est by the court of 


peror, he was forced t 
nominated to the throne of the W 


stantinople. 
soon became dissatisfied with 


and 126. The perfidious Ri’cimer 
om “Mthe’mius, and raised the standard of revolt. Marching 
i, me master of the city, and Anthe’- 


‘Rome he easily beca 
As was slain in the tumult. 
in subjected to all the miseries 


The unhappy Romans were 
that military licentious- 
Ri‘cimer exulted in the 


one 
‘a od inflict ; for forty days 
The oc and ruin of the imperial city, but a disease, occa- 
f of z by excessive intemperance, seized on his vitals, and 
ns, freed Rome from the tyrant. 
the 4 Olyb‘ius, the successor of Anthe'mius, dying after 
he oot reign of three months, Glyce’rius, an obseure 
put was soon 


er, a 
* assumed the purple: at Ravenna, 
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dethroned by Julius Ne’pos, whom the court of Constan- | 
tinople supported. A treaty, by which the most faithful | 

provinces of Gaul were yielded to the Visigoths, produced L Wha 
so much popular discontent, that Ores’tes, a general of bar- }* 
barian auxiliaries, was encouraged to revolt, and Ne'pos, 3 How 


unable to defend the throne, abdicated, and spent the re- 4 Why 
e 10 


mainder of his unhonoured life in obscurity. E What 


28. Ores’tes placed the crown on the head of his son |} au w 
E 101 
Romulus Momyl/lus, better known in history by the name i. What 


of Augus’tulus. He was the last of the emperors ; before p What 
he had enjoyed his elevation many months, he was de-|p mo iy 
throned by Odoa’cer, a leader of the barbarian troops, and | Be 
banished to a villa, that once belonged to the wealthy Lu- What 
cul‘lus, where he was supported by a pension allowed him f ao ae 

A.D. by the conqueror’, 29, Odoa’cer assumed the tiller of wh 

476. of king of Italy; but after a reign of fourteen i ion: 
years, he was forced to yield to the superior gamos oft What 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, under whose ai y Why. 
den government Italy enjoyed the blessings of poy, tow 


: i a5. What 
and prosperity, to which the country had been long in How í 


Stranger, i. What 
d 


n . Vest, 8. Who ' 
30. Thus finally fell the Roman empire of the "A . What 
while that of the East survived a thousand years, DOtWIH W. How 


standing its fierce internal dissensions, which alone vo 
have sufficed to destroy any other ; and the host k in 
barians by which it was assailed. The almost imprest? 0 
situation of its capital, whose fate usually decides that a 
such empires, joined to its despotism, which gave oe, o- 
the little strength it retained, can alone explain 4 me 
menon unparalieled in the annals of history. At gs z 
the 29th of May, 1453, Constantinople was taken 2A es- 
hammed the Second, and the government and vee el 
tablished by the great Con’stantine, trampled in see 

the Moslem conquerors, 


1 ons 
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| EMPIRE OF ROME. 5 
onstan- | l ? 
f 
faithful | : 
Questions for Examination. 


‘oduced |L y 
What in s 
hat induced Alari i i 
of bar- 2 Did the cannes ani Hita He aie spend fimen 
s as a his ministers make 4 r i 
Ne‘pos, |} nae resistance ? akcjadeguate preparations 
1 How was Alaric i 3a i e 
he rec ft Why did parie induced to raise the siege of Rome? 
i Whe Alaric besiege Rome a second time? 
wy m did the Goths make emperor? 
is Son GB ee favourable opportunity of making 
A W what means did the Goths become mas 
> name |y Whar, did Alaric die? 
4. What events marked the reign of Adolphus ? 
b ih w a ign of Adolphus ? 
efore fi wieg remarkable persons died nearly at the same time? 
as de= |i ` hat was the fate of the usurper John? 
d 2. To whom was the government entrusted during Valentinian’s mi- 
Ss, andi nority ? 4 
| By whom were the Vandals invited to Africa? 


vy Lu-| 
y |, What was the fate of Boniface ? 
ated to invade Italy? 


D Ue 
d him à How were the Huns instig: 
1e titler Under what circumstances did Attila die ? 


i Of what great crimes was Valentinian ITI. guilty ? 
urteen|s. How was Valentinian slain? 
jus of! 20. What strange prophecy was now about to be fulfilled ? 
k What terminated the brief reign of Maximus ? 
pru-®. Had Eudoxia reason to Jament her invitation to t 
peace); Why was the emperor Avitus dethroned ? 
| How did Ricimer procure the deposition of Majorian ? 
ng a. What changes followed on the death of Majorian ? 
. How did Ricimer terminate his destructive career ? 
. What changes took place after the death of Anthemius ? 


West, 8. Who was the Jast Roman emperor? 
uins of the Western empire? 


, What kingdoms were founded on the r 
. How was the existence of the Eastern empire prolonged ? 


peace did Honorius lose? 
ters of Rome? 


he Vandals? 


> 
a 
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CHAPTER XXVII. (t success 


HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE DIFFERENT BARBAROUS TRIBES i they or 
THAT AIDED IN DESTROYING THE ROMAN EMPIRE. ags, 


Lo! from the frozen forests of the north, Í 
The sons of slaughter pour in myriads forth ! 
Who shall awake the mighty ?—Will thy woe, 


f 
City of thrones, disturb the world below ? 2 A This t 
Call on the dead to hear thee! let thy cries xch of th 
Summon their shadowy legions to arise, | A 
Array the ghosts of conquerors on thy walls ! Ay which 
J i i ir 3 ! f 
Barbarians revel in their ancient halls! Red by sí 


And their lost children bend the subject knee, 3 
’Midst the proud tombs and trophies of the free! ANoN. fards the 


Mer: 
è Dacia wl 
Pe me 0 tia, and 
2. Toc'sin, s. an alarm-bell, metapho-|17. Migrat'ed, part. removed from. _ : 
h aa of war, 24 Mercenaries, s. foreign soldiers, | settlem 
sat emcrate, a. joined in alliance. ying only for pay. 
18, Vacated, part, lett vacant, deserted, mere Konstant 
f : 
oes [nds in |] 
L Wet A p service 
» WE have already mentioned that the barbarous nations the fifth 


which joined in the destruction of the Roman empire, were 
invited to come within its precincts through the weakness 
or folly of successive Sovereigns, who recruited their armies 
from those hardy tribes, in preference to their own subjects, 
enervated by luxury and indolence. The grants of Jand, 
and the rich donations by which the emperors endeavoured | Vandal 
to secure the fidelity of these dangerous auxiliaries, Cle vi, and 
couraged: them to regard the Roman territories as the ‘ation ov 
prey ; and being alternately the objects of lavish Bi. 
vagance and wanton insult, their power was increased 4 m nam 
the same time that their resentment was provoked. A ù 
Towards the close of the year 406, the Vandals, the Sue v) 


È a n 
and the Alans, first sounded the tocsin of invasion ê 
reundianss 
oO 


ple orig 
jthia; a! 


their example was followed by the Goths, the Bu gax- onean 
the Alleman’ni, the Franks, the Huns, the Angli, the be An sent 
ons, the Her'uli, and the Longobar’di, or Lombards: wore, etl of | 


chief of these nations, with the exception of the Huns ie 
of German origin, It is n j -7 instance tO 
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la the original e 
g seat of these several tribes, and trace 


[successiy misr: tions S 19) - 
e igration é i i 

8 , because, being ignorant of let 

f their wan- 


BES jth 
jithey only retai iti 
hes, y tained some vague traditions o. 
THE VANDALS AND ALANS. 
e the Burgundians and Lombards, & 


abited that part of Ger- 
nd the Vis‘tula. Being 


| 

ie... 

Í pris tribe was lik 
y a . 

[xh of the ancient Sue’vi, and inh 


a Q : 
ba which lies between the Elbe a 
fed by some warriors from Scandinavia, they advanced 


a va the south, and established themselves in that part 
fia a pa included the modern province of Transyl- 
Eo, , and part of Hungary. Being oppressed: in their 
i poemen by the Goths, they sought the protection 
i on’stantine the Great, and obtained from him a grant 
nds in Pannonia, on condition of their rendering mili- 
service to the Romans. 4. About the commencement 
ithe fifth century, they were joined by the ALANS, 2 


ple originally from Mount Cau’casus, and the ancient 
which having settled in Sarma’ tia, near 


ess F. 
ies ithia ; a branch of 
Br source of the Borys thenes (Dnieper), had advanced as 
Ail las the Danube, and there made 2 formidable stand 
In their passage through Germany, j 
on of the ; 


Ainst the Romans. 
joined by 2 porti 


red 

all- Vandals and Alans were 

eir vi, and the confederate tribes entexing Gaul, spread de- | 
ra- tion over the entire country. 5: From thence the bar- 
ite ans passed into Spain, and settled in the province, from 
2, fe named Vandalv’sia, since corrupted to Andalusia. | 

vi, Vthe invitation of Count Boniface; the Vandals pro- 

nd ated from Spain to Africa, where they founded a formid- 

as S empire. After remaining masters of the western Jedi- 

x- | mean for nearly a century, the eastern emperor Jus 

he | SD sent a formidable force against them under the com: 

1 a of the celebrated Belisarius: This great leader not 

oo destroyed the, power of these pirates, put erased the — 

i ist of nations: s 


j Y name of Vandals 
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[ween 
žo H 
6. The Goths, the most powerful of these destructive # third 
nations, are said to have come originally from Scandina’-/ Aureli 
via; but when they first began to attract the notice of his-/tth, an 
torians, we find them settled on the banks of the Danube. perm 
Those who inhabited the districts towards the east, and these the 
Euxine Sea, between the Ty’ras (Dniester) the Borys'the 4g bety 
nes (Dnieper) and the Tanais (Don) were called Ostro-te ; but 
goths; the Visigoths extended westwards over ancientted to 
Dacia, and the regions between the Ty'ras, the Danubetnks, 
and the Vistula. 7, Attacked in these vast countries by 
the Huns, as has been mentioned in a preceding chapter, 
Some were ‘subjugated, and others compelled to abandon 12, Th 
their habitations, They obtained settlements from therman tr 
emperors, but being unwisely provoked to revolt, theytiety of 
became the most formidable enemics of the Romans. Afat the n 
ter having twice ray; 
ca Oa le Maine; 
8. The Sp 
flourishing s 
the provine 


THE GOTHS. 


the 
whom we find es 4 


: tablished in the heart of Germany. a 
middle of the fifth century, appear to have been 4 naa 
of the Visigoths 


THE FRANKS. 


10, A number of petty German tribes having aden 
into a confederacy to maintain their mutual indepen n 


_ took the name of Franks, or Freemen. - lying 


á a k ar ae satricts 
3 tis associated, PD Rinie nar 


~ 


Í 
f- 


| ——— 
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ae nm! dnd Wiese aaben UO Gor 
nickel iia ae oh West aes 11. In the middle of 
ndina’-f Aurelian ae p Saa orae a 
of his-/tth, and t A see became emperor. In the 
| ag owards the beginning of the fifth century, 
ano ba permanently established themselves as a nation, and 
nd thei the name of Francia, or France ', to the provinces 
ys thems between the Rhine, the Weser, the Maine, and the 
Ostro-be; but about the sixth century that name was trans- 
ncientited to ancient Gaul, when it was conquered by the 
Janubeanks, 
ies by 
Lapter, THE ALLEMANNI. 
andowl2, The Alleman’ni wer 
a thérman tribes, which took its name 
, theytiety of nations. It is scarcely necessary 
Afat the name is compounded of the words all and man, 

, theich still continue unchanged in our language. Their 
Gathritories extended between the Danube, the Rhine, and 
and they rendered themselves formidable to the . 

quent inroads into Gaul and Italy dur- 


e another confederation of 


from including a great 
to remark, 


Maine, 
in iffymans by their fre 
stay the third and fourth centuries. 


THE SAXONS AND ANGLES. 
picuous about the 


egan to be cons 
were then settled 


18. The Saxons b 
bse of the second century. They 
Yond the Elbe, in modern Holstein ; having for thet 
tighbours the ANGELI, oF ANGLES, inhabiting Sleswick. 
Mese nations were early distinguished as pirates, and their 
Mindering expeditions kept the shores of western Europe 


“constant alarm. Being invited by the Britons to assist 
eubdued the 


pe paling the invasions of the Picts, they ne 
p hern part of the jsland, which has ever since reas 
onquerors the An’gli- 


‘tame of England, from its © 


4 
a 


1 Sce below. 
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i tbank c 
When the Franks penetrated into Gaul, the Saxons passed a 
3 thithe 
the Elbe, and scizing on the vacated territory, gave the a i 
i {Lom 

name of Saxony to ancient France. 
[tarms 
[habita 

THE HUNS. | 


[they i 
14. The Huns were the most ferocious and sanguinary Kore 
of the barbarians. 


They seem to have been originally). of 
Kalmuck or Mongolian Tartars, and, during the period fh of Li 
their supremacy, seem never to have laid aside the savage | 
customs which they brought from their native deserts. 15.) 
After having expelled the Goths from the banks of the jg The 
Danube, they fell upon the Eastern empire, and compelled l mentic 
the court of Constantinople to pay them tribute. They *y first 
then, under the guidance of Attila, invaded Italy, and after E 
devastating the peninsula, captured and plundered Rome. hof the 
After the death of Attila, the Huns were broken up into a lustria. 
number of petty states, which maintained their indepen- fire, an 


dence until the close of the eighth century, when theYhype, i 
Were subdued by Charlemagne, pe oP 


THE BURGUNDIANS. 


; : . he 
16. The Burgundians were originally inhabitants of t 
countries sitų 


ated between the Oder and the Vistula: 
They followed neatly the track of the Visigoths, and at E 
beginning of the fifth century had established men 
on the Upper Rhine and in Switzerland. On the dissoluta 
of the empire, they seized on that part: of Gaul, pe 
from them retains the name of Burgundy. 


et 
THE LOMBARDS, THE GEPIDÆ, AND THE AVAR 


17. The Lombards, 


bardi, 
from the length of th 


more properly called Longo- osed 
eir bards or spears, are PUPE SA 
branch of the Sue’vi, and ae the 
have migrated from Scandina’yia, They joined ide = 

sa fierce Asiatic people, in attacking the Gee : 


i the 
Possession, Giribala Coliesigesstatiqwar on TN 
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: b bank 
passed | ank of the Danube, but who are supposed to have 


ive the thither i 
d atl from some more northern country. The Avars 
| ards triumphed, but the former soon turned 


lta A 5 3 

Beit gean: their allies, and compelled them to seek 
L i, 1 gzone 18: About the middle of the sixth cen- 
jthey invaded Italy, which the Eastern Emperors had 


uinary |, 
ire we 

e wrested from the Turks, and made themselves 
s since borne the 


rinally | 
9 it 
riod of of the northern part, which ha 
savage | e of Lombardy. 
. 15.) 
THE SLA/VI. 


an hordes, and are 
he sixth century- 
and spreading 
d the greater 


of the b x f 
W. These were the last of the barbari 


pelled | Z 
f mentioned by any author before t 
st of Europe, 


They | 
ky first appeared in the ea 
1 after PI > : 
er the central provinces, occupie 
tute the dominions 


jes that now consti 
a chiefly against the Eastern 


selves ov 
Rome. Soy 
tof the countr 


W. lustria. The Sla’vi warre 

ire, and their contest with the Grecian forces on the 

they in the sixth and seventh centuries, shook the 
d the ANn’TES 


ube, 

Ine of Constanti The VENE DI an 
l tribes of the Slavi. 

THE NORMANS. 
s of Norway and Denmark 
Men of the 


nople. 


ical inhabitant: 


stula: Ag, The pirati 

e called by the Franks; Normans, 0% 

ela th; in Ireland they were named, Ostmen, or; Men 

P the Bast Their depredations began to attract notice 

i y in m seventh century, put did not» become formi 
le before the ninth, when the obtained possession 

RS. that part of France now called Normandy: In 

ardi, i following centuries they wrested Toe Be 

sede ee and established kingdoms 3? Sicily a0 

hers 

e yup BULGARIAN®: 

id, The Bulgarians were of Scythian tar orgs 

aah e Eastern e in 


became formidable to t 
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latter part of the seventh century, In the beginning lrer, ae 
of the ninth, Cruni/nus, their king, advanced to the gates Dore on 
of Constantinople, but the city proving too strong, hey mh 
seized Adrianople, and returned home loaded with booty Final S 
The successors of Cruni‘nus did not inherit his abili-| 


fae caus 
ties, and the Bulgarians soon sunk into comparative)... 
insignificance. “the Ca 
| a 
lembra 


THE SARACENS, MOORS, AND TURKS. Í 
coman 


22. In concluding this chapter, it may be jpeeos ve BV 7 
some account of the subverters of the Eastern empire, MAN wres 
of their irruption into Europe. The Arabs, called in the sea i 
middle ages Saracens, are supposed to be descended from, delay 
Ishmael, the son of Abraham and Hagar. During all he cro: 
changes of dynasties and empires in the Eastern and West. ( 
tern world, they retained their independence, though almost the fe 
constantly at war with the surrounding states. “ Th 
hand was against every man, and every man’s hand agains) 
them.” In the beginning of the seventh century, Mohan) 
med, a native of Mecca, descended from a noble family How we 
laid claim to the title of a prophet, and being aided by Phen o 
renegade Christian, formed a religious system, wat ae 
after encountering great opposition, was finally adopted PY, pom ~ 
the principal tribes of Arabia. The successors of Mohai Where 
med, called Caliphs, resolved to propagate the new a 
ligion by the sword, and conquered an empire mor? F 
tensive than that of the Romans had been. The one e 
central and southern Asia, including Persia, Jndia, and a 


. i if ps i 
provinces of the Eastern empire, owned their sway» n V o 
erm Africa was soon after subdued, and in the ee How i 
of the eighth century, the Saracenie Moors ars pat 4 pt 
their dominion in Spain, 23. It is probable, eve™ oe “fo 

ape eet patie 
Europe would have submitted to their yoke, if jctorion= 


hero, Charles Martel’, had not arrested their Y 


oa c6-Seecenlortestiatern ec estiawar 


y 
f 
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sinning rr, and defea i 

8 to eet numerous armies on the plains 
Booty at oa empire of the Caliphs soon declined from its 

abili-p plendour, and its ruin finally proceeded from th 
aratia cause that produced the downfall of Rome, tl ; 
poent of barbarian mercenaries. The soldiers i a 
A Caliphs were selected from the Tartar tribes a 
— the religion of Mohammed ; they were called 
d a ae from Turkistan, the proper name of 
e l = artary. These brave, but ferocious warriors 
in the ested the sceptre from the feeble caliphs, and com- 
ted the conquest of Western Asia. The crusades for a 


1 from 
Pe delayed the fate of the Gre y the 
ellespont, and h 


all the, 
1 West's crossed the H 
ple, (A.D. 1453) established t 


almost 
‘t the fairest portion of Europe. 


to giv 


ek empire, but finall 
aving taken Constan- 
heir cruel despotism 


: Theit 
against as 
i 
ohona Questions for Examination. 
the Roman empire ? 


familys i 
d by 3 row were the barbarians first brought into t? : 
i; poen did the first great movement of the Northern tribe: 
which, place? 
ted b Í Where did the Vandals first settle ? 
From whence did the Alans come? 
$ In what countries did the Vandals establish their power? 
1 Where did we first 

To what countries did the Goths remove ? À 
pre &X" How long did s continue ? 
fl What brancl 


s take 


ettled 
rive their name * 
shich the modern France? 


Which was the ancient, í 
i What is the history of the ‘Allemanni? 
„inning | Be what countries di the Saxons an Angles settle? 
4 Whence did the Huns come ? 

end? 


plished i Row far did their ravages ext ag ane 
y 5 f "i eize? 
at territory did the Burgun jans Si and Avars injur 


at all i 
p f- How did the alliance petween the Lombards 


e the 


french former pe ople? 
torions A ypo Was the kingdom of the Lom 
hat is told respecting the Slavi 


Here also the kexoic Black Prince took John, 
» See Taylor's France. 
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20. Who were the Normans? m did n 
21. What is the history of the Bulgarians ? s lachine x 
22. What great conquests were achieved by the Arabs under Moham- oa 
med and his successors ? (first obj 
23. By whom was the Saracenic carcer of victory checked? iue of Is: 
24... How was the empire of the Turks established ? A , 
J ix The ¢ 
bona 
P= D ee m them, 
t3 J iching t 
, TW | 
i CHAPTER XXVIII. lity of 
aa] nity of sp 
} THE PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. Mgogues 
B ithe grea 
Waft, waft, ye winds, his story, i 8 R F 
And you, ye oceans, roll, f Sustaini 
Till, like a sea of glory, fe many | 
It spreads from pole to pole : la 
rey Till o'er our conquer’d nature, Pared th 
- The Lamb for sinners slain, Ih the fir 
Redeemer, King, Creator, k het] 1 
j Returns in bliss to reign. HEBER. | y laug 
pa (mulus, t 
i A = A kessions 
+ Conghic'uous, a. remarkable. i Conjec’ture, s. guess: 3 
í S; ian Egyptian deity, 9. Sacerdotal, a. priestly, belonging ti pled to | 
« Syna'gogucs, s. Jewish places of wor- e priesthood. b: 
ship a es o r ee eae va, following each otherfism, an¢ 
5. Athe’ist, s. persons who do not be-|13. Imped‘iment, s. hindrance. d, fetsts. ( 
peve in the existence of a God. Consum’mated, part, completed 2 
6. Innate, a. born with us. not exist 
srecenenccccsece ssary te 


fore th ires, TI 
nithertoent on 
e land,fe inforr 


K JupzEA became a Roman province some years be 
_ birth of Jesus Christ, and the Jews, who had I 
- been conspicuous for their attachment to their nativ 


: es 
Were induced, by the spirit of trade, to spread themsel¥ 
over the empire. jr religion 


2. The exclusive nature of the 
kept them in a marked state of separation from th 
low subjects; the worshipper of Osiris scrupled 
offer sacrifices to Jupiter ; the Persian, the Indian, 
German, bowed before the Roman altars, but the so 
Abraham refused to give the glory of their God to gre = 
images, and were tegarded by their idolatrous neighbo i 
at first with surprise, and afterwards with contempt- e 
The appearance of the Messiah ‘in Palestine, 3P 


irac i ie d res 
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8. To what class of the people was the Gospel more particulary 
addressed ? 

What induced the rulers of the Roman. empire to persecute 
Christianity ? 

10. Was Christianity crushed by persecution ? a 

11. What proves the great strength early acquired by the Christians ? 

12. By whom was Christianity legally established ? 

13. Under whose government did it receive a slight check ? 

14, When were the last vestiges of Paganism abolished? { 

15. What have been the political effects of the establishment off 

Christianity 2 - ‘ 
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GREEK TEXT, WITH ENGLISH NOTES, CRITICAL 
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Adapted to the Use of Schools and Universities. 


By T. MırcurrL, A.M., 
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2 vols. Svo. Price 28s. cloth. 


Also published in separate Plays. Price 5s. each. 
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